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Sisters’ Retreats—I 
Thomas Dubay, S.M. 


INTRODUCTION 
Fa article and the others that will follow it! deal with the 


results of an experimental study of retreats for religious wo- 

men. A summary of the purpose of the study can perhaps 
be given in no better way than by reproducing the note addressed 
to each sister participating in the survey. 


Dear Sister: 

The purpose of this study is to help you to make more profitable retreats. If 
you will be so kind as to join hundreds of other sisters in answering this question- 
naire, you will be make a noteworthy contribution to this end, for it is hoped that 
through publication the results of this study may be made available to retreat 
masters. 

Because mere statistics are not of themselves too reliable, space is provided after 
the questions for your further comment. And the more comment you offer, the 
more you will help this study. If the space provided is not sufficient, you are 
urged to add pages of your own. 

Since it is your individual opinion that is so valuable, Sister, I would suggest 
that you consult with no one. Further, you may be assured that your opinions 
will remain secret. Your Mother Superior has agreed to return all questionnaires 
without anybody’s reading of them. And certainly I will not know you. 

None of your answers will be interpreted as negatively critical and so you 
should feel perfectly free to state your full and frank views. . . . May God bless 
your kindness! 


Of approximately 1300 questionnaire forms distributed to a 
large number of different communities? located in all parts of the 
United States, 701 were returned with answers. These 701 returns 
seem to represent a reasonably good cross section of the American 
sisterhood in age distribution, type of order, and kind of work. 
In respect to the number of years of professed religious life the 
respondents are distributed in the manner indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I: PROFESSION AGE OF PARTICIPATING SISTERS 


RR RS oss Scanian eerie 108 
Cee WS. 5S Wr dace eee es 97 
Re rere renee 173 
a ia i as ld gee eee 156 
PE Es 65 bs cid s eee Meas 97 
es io us 0d epee asl 66 


1Editors’ Note: There will be five more articles. 
2A rough estimate would place the number of distinct congregations between 
30 and 50. 
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A wide variety of occupations is likewise represented. Table II 
shows the kinds of work done by the sisters. 


TABLE II: OCCUPATIONS OF PARTICIPATING SISTERS 


‘Teaching im grade O6n00T.... . . cc cccees 230 
"Tentiane wn Big OO. co eas 187 
Hospital and nursing education............. 86 
en A Oe 5 oss oes oo x 0 ees 79 
ocd niece Me hk RR ee 55 
SO I ions Foi. oes eee ee wa eee 13 
NN NN oo oie sd vee a RE 10 


Represented by numbers under ten are the following occupations: 
orphanages, office work, postulant or novice mistresses, public health 
nursing, cloistered life, and several miscellaneous offices. Nine sis- 
ters did not reveal their occupations. 

That many sisters are vitally interested in the retreat problem 
is evidenced both by the care with which 701 filled out a nuisance 
of a questionnaire and by the many appreciative messages that ac- 
companied their answers. These kind observations we will pass 
by here and commend to God for reward. 

Even a brief reading of the returned survey forms can leave no 
doubt that the sisters have been frank—-sometimes bluntly frank— 
both in their praise and in their blame. The excerpts that follow 
are statements characteristic of the sincerity, care, and goodwill with 
which the replies are replete. 


I have tried to answer seriously and thoughtfully the various questions, and I 
hope there is no inconsistency in my answers, or any misleading statements. Just 
thinking along these lines in order to answer the questions has been, in a sense, a 
meditation and an inspiration. 


Hope I haven’t been too far out in left field on these answers—but it was a good 
opportunity I couldn’t afford to miss!—even though I just made it late to class! 


Father, you must be smiling or laughing at my preachy manner. But no... I 
don’t presume to be saying (rather writing) authoritatively. Just presenting my 
observations, since better retreats and better retreat masters for sisters was for a 
number of years a special object of my poor prayers. 


In the whole course of this study, it has seemed wise to place 
considerable stress on the sisters’ written comments for the reason 
that a mere statistical presentation viewed alone tan be misleading. 
When explained by the living observation, statistics can be most 
enlightening and helpful. 

Manifestly only a fraction of all the sisters’ comments can be 
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included in these articles, but the excerpts the writer has chosen are 
representative. There were so many striking statements, so many 
shrewd observations, so many sincere analyses of retreat problems, 
so many grace-inspired kindly remarks, that, when pressed to choose 
among them, he felt like a little boy given free reign in a well- 
stocked candy shop. Only he had no free reign, for lack of space has 
mercilessly curtailed the number of sisters’ comments reproduced in 
these articles. Perhaps some future detailed study can exploit the 
untapped riches of their observations. 

Views of extreme minorities (i.e., of one or two sisters only) 
are usually not represented in the written observations; for their 
comments, if placed next to an excerpt representing ten or fifteen 
sisters, would produce an imbalance in favor of the former. These 
extreme views are not neglected, however, for they appear in the 
numerical summaries. 

It need not be stressed that the views of the sisters are not 
necessarily those of the present writer. One reason is that he is 
here interested in presenting the sisters’ opinions, not his own. A 
second—and this one is metaphysical—is that what one sister af- 
firms another sometimes denies. In this connection, however, we 
should remember that the contradiction is often merely apparent; 
for rarely are the sisters speaking about the same retreat master or 
exactly the same idea. 


SOURCE OF PRIESTS 

We shell first consider the question as to whether sisters prefer 
their retreac masters to come from the same or different orders of 
men year after year. This item in the questionnaire was worded 
as follows: 

As a source of retreat masters would you prefer priests 
always from the same order 
from different orders 
it makes little difference to me 

Further comment: (space provided) 

While we will give first of all in one summary a picture of the 
views of all of the sisters on this question, it would be a mistake 
to rest content with that picture alone. There are on this point 
three types of situations among congregations of religious women. 
Some are attached to orders of men; others are not so attached but 
do obtain their retreat masters from one order of men alone; and 
still others are not attached and do not restrict the source of retreat 
masters to one order of men. A priori we might expect different 
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reactions in the three groups to the question under discussion here. 
This expectation is borne out to some extent by the answers to 
the survey question. 

Due to the fact that no sister participating in this study was 
asked to identify either herself or her congregation, it was impossible 
to distinguish in most cases into which of the three categories a given 
reply fell. However, a considerable number of sisters did distinguish 
their congregation in this general way and so some basis for a com- 
parison is possible. We will first give a cumulative picture of all 
the replies relative to this question. 


TABLE III: PREFERENCE FOR SOURCE OF PRIESTS—ALL SISTERS 


Always from the same order...... 148 (21.8%) 
From different orders........... 353 (52.0%) 
It makes little difference to me.... 178 (26.2%) 


As already indicated, not much can be proved from this overall 
picture; and so we will proceed to our breakdown. 


TABLE IV: PREFERENCE FOR SOURCE OF PRIESTS 
SISTERS ATTACHED TO AN ORDER OF MEN 


Always from the same order...... 60 (62.5%) 
From different orders........... 18 (18.75%) 
It makes little difference to me.... 18 (18.75%) 


Here we notice a considerable deviation from the overall pic- 
ture. Most sisters attached to an order of men wish to receive their 
retreat masters from that order alone. In these congregations, how- 
ever, there appear to be two rather strong minorities of another mind. 


TABLE V: PREFERENCE FOR SOURCE OF PRIESTS 
SISTERS UNATTACHED TO ANY ORDER OF MEN BUT RECEIVING 
RETREAT MASTERS FROM ONE ORDER ALONE 


Always from the same order....... 10 (11.3%) 
From different orders............ 65 (73.0%) 
It makes little difference to me...... 14 (15.7%) 


Here also a noteworthy deviation from the overall picture can 
be seen, and that in a direction opposite to the deviation found in 
the immediately preceding table. Because the two groups of sisters 
included in Tables IV and V almost perfectly balance each other 
off, the position of unattached sisters receiving retreat masters from 
several orders of men is fairly well reflected in Table III, once due 
allowances are made. As he went through the returned replies, 
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the present writer received the impression that this third group of 
sisters is for the most part well pleased with its custom, ie., re- 
ceiving priests from different orders. 

We may turn now to the reasons the sisters give for their 
various preferences. The number of excerpts given in each group 
is approximately proportionate to the number of preferences regis- 
tered in that category. 


Those who prefer the same order: 


I prefer priests from the same order as my own because I feel that they understand 
my obligations better and are thus able to help me more. 


Our community always have the same religious for retreat masters, and there seems 
to be a definite continuity of purpose represented in their retreats—which is fine. 


I think that it is ideal to have a priest of one’s own order, as he knows and has 
the same spirit and can lead one in one’s own spirituality. 


A religious usually comes to appreciate what is traditional in her congregation. 
We always have 

We have________priests where I come from, and believe you me, Padre, they’re 
“tops’’! 

If there are two branches of the same order—one for men, one for women—then 
the sisters profit greatly by having retreat masters of the same order. The retreat 
master then understands best the way of life through which the sisters are to 
reach heaven. For any sisters it would be hard to have different ways of spiritu- 
ality presented and urged on them by priests of various orders. 


Sisters preferring priests from different orders: 


I think they should be selected for personal ability. Many sisters I know get tired 
of having the same order, as we generally do. 


Each order has something special, something beautiful that they follow. Knowl- 
edge of the various orders will not only broaden our intellectual and spiritual 
outlook but also make for a deeper understanding and cooperation between the 
orders. 


I prefer priests from different orders as it would give variety to the types of medi- 
tations given. The ________ for imstance are fine but you always know 
what their meditations are going to be based upon. I like to be surprised once 
in a while. 


I would not consider the order if I had a choice but would find men who were 
holy and knew how to inspire others to holiness. However, when one order is 
always chosen, some souls will grow weary because they like change. 


It is possible that continued use of the same order would exhaust their supply of 
the “‘best.’’ I like the return of the good retreat master. I have made retreats given 
by the same one five times and am ready for another five more. Where I was in- 
clined to think the order produced the individuals, I’ve grown older and wiser and 
am sure that life, life-work, and production is all an individual job. There are two 
orders that I like best, but because in their members I have met real sanctity. 


We are _______ in spirit and have made the effort to get ____ priests, 
but this is not a hard and fast rule. We have had others and they have also been 
excellent. 
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We would become more broadminded if we had different orders. 

We have the same order always, but many sisters have expressed the wish for men 
from different orders. 

Some orders of retreat masters adhere to one form of presentation more or less. 
. . . I hate to say this but sometimes the meditation becomes boresome before he 
really starts. 

From different orders—However, a priest of any order should not try to instill 
the particular virtues, customs or religious devotions of his order. He should not 
adopt an attitude that his order is superior to all others. This is boring. 
Sometimes a change of method is good. I like it when I do not know what the 
next conference is about. 

When the retreat masters come from different orders, they have a different approach 
and pattern. This is good. 

I believe each order has its particular talents to offer, and being human, variations 
of even the most fundamental topics are appreciated. 

I have made several retreats and having had the same order of priests conducting 
them, I was able to tell almost exactly what incidents Father was about to discuss 
and in almost the same words he used. 


Sisters to whom the source of priests makes little difference: 


I have made retreats under priests of several orders and | find the order doesn’t make 
much difference—it is the personal sanctity, earnestness, and understanding that 
counts. 

It is not the order; rather it is the personal holiness of the priest which would be an 
inspiration to follow. 

As far as particular retreat masters are concerned, it really matters little who he is, 
where he is from, or what religious congreg. he represents. The important thing 
is that he himself is a truly spiritual man, well prepared to give the retreat, en- 
thusiastic for the cause—the cause of Christ and the interests of His consecrated 
Spouses. 


Can love them all! and respond to all. 


However, I think a religious priest would understand better community problems 
and regulations than secular priests. 


The habit does not make the retreat master; it’s his union with the Divine Master 
that makes the difference in the retreat. 


I believe they should be chosen for their individual capabilities, not confined to orders 
at all. It might be a good idea if some center could be designated where one could 
send in names to be recommended and likewise receive such information. 


FAMILIARITY WITH CONSTITUTIONS 
The next item of inquiry offered results characterized by a 
greater degree of agreement than the preceding. Dealing with the 
retreat master’s familiarity with the congregatien’s constitutions, 


the question was framed in the following words: 
Do you like the retreat master to be familiar with the Constitutions of your 
congregation and refer to them in his talks? 
yes no 
Further comment: 


it makes little difference 
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The vast majority of sisters, 616 (89.0%), desire the retreat 
master to be well acquainted with their particular constitutions, 
while an exceedingly small number, 5 (.7%), register an opposing 
vote. A small minority, 71 (10.3%), do not see that a knowledge 
of the constitutions makes very much difference. 


The latter group offered the following comments on their 
answers: 


I should like the retreat master to be familiar with the Rule but not necessarily 
the specifications given in Constitutions. Retreat should be a time of spiritual deep- 
ening. Interpretation of Constitutions belongs to the religious superior. 


I think it is more important that he know the spirit of the congregation than the 
actual constitutions, for every sister can read these latter at any time herself. 


If he gives me the spiritual fundamentals, I can apply them to my own life. I 
know the practical details of my Rule and its spirit better than he does. Often 
retreat masters interpret our rules in terms of the spirit of their institutes. 


The sisters holding the majority opinion have a wide variety 
of somewhat related reasons for their view: 


Very definitely. You prefer someone whose foundation is sound. It doesn’t help 
you to gain the spirit of someone else’s order. If your Constitution states specific 
Virtues, it is more helpful to discuss these. Every sister knows that her Rule is 
her way of life and she has more confidence in you if you are willing to take 
the time to study God’s plan for her. 


If he isn’t familiar with the Rules and practices of the community, it is the better 
part of wisdom not to assume that this community is exactly like that community. 
It loses some of the rapport when a retreat master, for example, keeps referring to 
“‘when you say the office; now in the recitation of the office, etc.’ when it so 
happens that your community does not say the office. 


Knowing that the retreat master is familiar with the Constitutions makes it easier 
to discuss problems in confession. 


It is of no encouragement to have the confessor ask one: Do you have to do that? 
When I ask for guidance or enlightenment, I presume the confessor to know 
what I have to do and tell me frankly. If he is familiar with our Constitution 
he will know. 

Interpretation by someone outside the community sometimes brings a greater ap- 
preciation of the rule. 

The retreat is more practical, and you feel as though he is interested in your com- 
munity and the advancement of its members in the spiritual life. 


That is our custom and we prefer it. However, retreat masters must be prudent 
and careful, never permitting themselves the liberty of direct or indirect criticism 
of an approved rule. We had that experience once and the sisters resented it. 


This is essential, I think, if applications and illustrations are to be meaningful. 


As members of a religious congregation our sanctification will be attained by 
doing God’s will according to the spirit and customs of our particular congregation. 
What better thing could be done during retreat than to get more deeply acquainted 
with them? 
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It makes us feel he takes more interest and thus gives us more confidence. 


Customs and traditions are important and a talk on visits home to sisters who are 
not permitted to visit home is wasted. 


Very definitely. I have gone through whole retreats in which the talks were geared 
to teaching sisters, and our whole congregation is engaged in nursing. Besides the 
spirit of each community is different, also the practice of particular virtues, appli- 
cation of rules, etc. 

I think the retreat master should discuss the Constitutions beforehand with some 
superior or the provincial in order to be sure he applies it as intended. 

We may conclude from these observations that ordinarily the 
retreat master will do well to read over a copy of the sisters’ con- 
stitutions before he begins to prepare his retreat. Because it is in the 
nature of the written word to need a living interpreter, he can also 
with profit seek comments and observations on community customs 
and interpretations from some one of the older sisters. She will 


ordinarily be a superior. 
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Novice Master’s 


Obligations to Secrecy 
John R. Post, S.J. 


master of novices by reason of his office is made the custodian 

of many secrets. His young charges in asking for direction 

confide in him their faults and spiritual difficulties, and in so 
doing they lay on him the obligation of concealing these faults from 
others. To reveal or even to use this knowledge outside the limits 
laid down for the entrusted secret would, of course, be sinful. Yet, 
a master is often obliged by canon 563 to give a report to higher 
superiors on the conduct of his novices; and, in order to protect the 
order from unsuitable members, he may even desire to dismiss a 
novice on the basis of knowledge learned only in confidence. Can 
he reveal or use such knowledge with a good conscience? This ap- 
parent clash of obligations poses a few moral problems which the 
following pages will attempt to solve. 

It will help at the beginning if we clarify in general the position 
of the novice master with regard to his novices. There is more to 
his job than the rejection of the unfit. He must also act as spiritual 
director. His work, then, is not exactly the same as the doctor’s who 
examines candidates before entrance. The doctor’s work is primarily 
for the benefit of the order and is known as such by the candidates. 
Father Vermeersch remarks that a doctor who examines applicants 
for their physical fitness is thereby excused from the obligation of 
keeping his entrusted secret as far as revealing his findings to the 
superior is concerned. The reason given is that the boy understands 
this to be the purpose of the examination and implicitly gives his 
consent beforehand to the doctor’s revelation. But, if a novice master 
wants to carry on as a spiritual director, such a consent on the part 
of his novices cannot be presumed. Human nature being what it is, 
he could not expect young men to confide in him their faults and 
failings while they know that he is free to use this knowledge for 
their dismissal. So, to maintain the confidence of his charges, he 
must in his many interviews with them consider himself bound by 
the various secrets, except in the rare cases where the common good 
allows revelation, trusting that divine providence and his own 
powers of persuasion will rid the order of undesirable members. 


GENERAL DOCTRINE ON SECRETS 
A secret is some hidden knowledge belonging to a person by 
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strict right, which cannot be sought after, used, or revealed by an- 
other contrary to the reasonable will of the owner. Thus the ob- 
ligation of keeping a secret usually derives from the virtues of both 
justice and charity. For example, to learn from reading the incoming 
mail that a novice’s brother is thinking of becoming a priest and 
to reveal it before the matter has become public might be displeasing 
to the novice and hence against charity. The act would also violate 
justice, first, because the information belongs only to the novice 
and his brother by strict right, and secondly, the act breaks an im- 
plicit contract with the novice to keep secret the matter of his letters. 

Of the four different kinds of secrets—confessional, entrusted, 
promised, and natural—only three have a definite place in the 
work of a novice master. The confessional secret concerns the knowl- 
edge communicated to a priest in the sacrament of penance. The 
entrusted secret is one that is confided to another under a con- 
tract that he will not use the information without the consent and 
according to the good pleasure of the giver. This contract is im- 
plied when one goes to consult with doctors, lawyers, or priests 
acting in their professional capacity. The natural secret concerns 
something one happens upon in the life of another and which the 
nature of human society demands should be kept secret. All three 
of these secrets bind under grave sin if their revelation would be 
seriously harmful. 

On the other hand, moralists agree that there is no secret—ex- 
cept the confessional—which does not have its limits. The reason 
is that no obligation to keep a human secret is so strong that a 
stronger obligation to reveal it cannot present itself. In other words, 
when an obligation to conceal interferes with a higher good, :t 
should cease. This principle, however difficult in practice, is gen- 
erally recognized in theory. The Church overrides the obligation 
to keep a natural secret when she asks her children to testify to im- 
pediments found in future spouses and priests. Doctors, too, are 
sometimes obliged to report bullet wounds to the police in accord- 
ance with the principle that the common good at times demands 
exceptions even to the entrusted secret. It is certain doctrine, there- 
fore, that the revelation of a human secret is justified when it is 
necessary to prevent preponderant harm to the community, to the 
owner of a secret, to its recipient, or to a third party. Sometimes, 
too, revelation can be justified if the consent of the owner can be 


1Though canon 891 forbids the master to hear novices’ confessions generally, it does 
allow it in certain cases. 
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reasonably presumed. 


THE CONFESSIONAL SECRET 

The obligation of keeping secret whatever is known from a 
sacramental confession is the weightiest there is—stemming as it 
does from the divine law and protecting one of the most precious 
means of salvation. Every priest, therefore, is forbidden not only 
to reveal confessional knowledge, but even to use it in a way that 
would render this consoling sacrament odious or more burdensome 
to penitents. 

A novice master, for example, who knew only from confession 
that one novice had an aversion for another could not, without the 
permission of his penitent, use this information in making out the 
bands, or groups, for recreation, even though he knew it would be 
for the penitent’s good. The reason why such use of confessional 
knowledge is forbidden is not merely that it might work a hardship 
on the individual penitent, but also that the very fact that if such 
use of confessional knowledge were permitted, it would be a bur- 
den for penitents in general and would make confession more diffi- 
cult. Hence, even in a case in which the individual penitent might 
be pleased (e.g., because he was removed from the company of 
someone he found disagreeable), the novice master could not use 
the knowledge without express permission. 

One might think that the novice’s permission for such changes 
as these could readily be presumed, but it is the universal teaching 
of theologians today that permission may never be presumed for 
the use of confessional knowledge. The reason is again the same: if 
permission could sometimes be presumed, this would diminish the 
security the confessional is supposed to offer and thus make con- 
fession more difficult. 

During confession, of course, the master is free to advise, per- 
suade, and guide the penitent out of his difficulties and even to bring 
up matter from previous confessions. But outside of confession, 
if he wishes to speak to the novice about confessional matters he 
should have permission. Such permission would be implied if 
the novice himself took the first step by referring to matters he 
had confessed. 


THE ENTRUSTED SECRET 
It would seem that most of the novice master’s knowledge of 
his charges will come under the heading of entrusted or committed 
secret. Because he is designated by the order as the spiritual father 
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of the novices, there is set up between him and them the mutual 
understanding that whatever is confided to him will be kept hidden 
and never used in any way that will jeopardize their interests. This 
promise or pledge is inherent in his office; and, since the common 
good not only of the novitiate, but of every community in which 
his novices will live, depends so much upon the confidence which 
they have in superiors, it is largely his duty to build up this con- 
fidence in them from the very beginning. 

Some of the entrusted secrets are stricter than others, depending 
upon the channels through which they come to him, so we propose 
to treat them according to these several channels—secrets of mani- 
festation and spiritual direction, paternal denunciation and chapter 
of faults, and inspection of mail. 


MANIFESTATION OF CONSCIENCE AND SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


Next in strictness to the seal of confession is the secrecy which 
surrounds the manifestation of conscience. The reason for this is 
that the manifestation, like the sacrament, has for its primary pur- 
pose the spiritual progress of the one making it, and to achieve this 
purpose some disclosure of conscience is necessary. Since, then, it 
comes so close in its matter and purpose to the sacrament of pen- 
ance, this secret, of all the entrusted secrets, should be held the most 
sacred. Nevertheless, except in the case where the manifestation is 
made under the seal of confession, more latitude is allowed the 
master in the use of what he hears, always safeguarding, however, 
the rights and feelings of the one who makes it, and always avoid- 
ing anything that would diminish confidence in his office. 

The authors who comment on this subject say that the novice 
master may not reveal anything heard in manifestation, even to 
higher superiors, without the consent of the novice. Thus, if a 
master were asked by his provincial or canonical visitor whether 
he had noticed an impediment in a certain novice, and the master 
knew of this impediment only through manifestation, he would be 
obliged to answer with a polite, ‘I do not know,” or something 
similar. 

What then, if the impediment were an invalidating impediment 
—for example, the novice had once apostatized from the Catholic 
Church and joined a non-Catholic sect—and the novice could not 
be persuaded to do anything about it? The master may not reveal 
the impediment. He may and should instruct the novice of his 
serious obligation to have the impediment removed before going 
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on; but, if the novice still refused, the master could neither reveal 
the impediment nor use his knowledge for such things as dismiss- 
ing him, or refusing to recommend him for vows, or even delaying 
his profession if the novice were acceptable on every other count. 

In matters such as the foregoing, the secret of manifestation is, 
for all practical purposes, like the confessional secret. But when 
there is question merely of the spiritual good of the novice, greater 
latitude would be allowed for the use of knowledge because, in 
some cases at least, permission to use manifestation knowledge may 
be presumed. The reasons for this are, first, that there is no absolute 
prohibition of presumed permission as there is in matter of con- 
fession, and, secondly, all novices understand that the novitiate is 
a time of probation where hard things will be asked of them. More- 
over, in some orders novices are instructed beforehand that one of 
the purposes of the manifestation is to provide superiors with knowl- 
edge that will help them to govern paternally, assign subjects to 
proper offices, guard them from temptations, etc. In strict right, 
then, the novice master can, unless the novice expressly forbids it, 
use manifestation knowledge to change his occupation, living quar- 
ters, companions, etc., provided that there is no danger of revela- 
tion and the best interests of both novice and the order are served. 
But presumptions must yield to facts; so sometimes prudence may 
require that, before using this knowledge in a way displeasing to 
a novice, the master sound him out beforehand. 

Outside a novice’s manifestation, of course, the master may 
speak to him in private about sins mentioned, not in confession, but 
in manifestation in order to warn him or to exhort him to do better, 
provided that everything is kept under the same seal of secrecy; for 
these private interviews of spiritual direction partake of the nature 
of a manifestation. 


PATERNAL DENUNCIATION AND CHAPTER OF FAULTS 

According to Suarez, the denunciation of another’s faults to a 
superior as to a father is only a method of fulfilling the injunction 
of fraternal correction imposed on all Christians by our Lord in 
Matthew 18:15. Going on occasions to the superior first, instead 
of directly to the culprit, though a departure from the order estab- 
lished by our Lord, does, nevertheless, fulfill the gospel injunction 
substantially; for the superior, acting solely as the instrument of 
the informant, is obliged to use this knowledge within the limits 
of the informant’s intention. Presuming, then, that the informant’s 
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intention is exclusively one of charity for a fellow novice, the master 
is obliged to act towards the delinquent as a father who desires only 
the correction and improvement of his son, not as a judge who, 
looking first to the common good, may for that end punish severely 
and even dismiss from the order. 

This being so, suppose a novice master learns from one boy 
that another has been speaking against the institute. Could he dis- 
miss the culprit or hold up his vows or give him a public penance 
on the strength of this denunciation alone? No, for this would be 
acting judicially and contrary to the intention of the informant, 
whose only intention presumably was that the delinquent be ad- 
monished privately and watched over for his own good. So, in 
paternal denunciations the master is obliged to restrict his use of 
the denunciation to what is necessary for the private correction of 
the delinquent. 

Can a superior reveal the matter of the denunciation to others? 
Not any more than is required to attain the end of the denunciation. 
But, if it is necessary to tell the provincial, for example, in order 
to change the delinquent from one office to another, the master must 
warn him that this knowledge is in the paternal forum? and cannot 
be used judicially. If others have to be consulted, the same warning 
must be given to them and the name of the delinquent withheld. 
But, if it is impossible to get their advice without revealing the 
name, they must be bound to strict secrecy also. 

With regard to the use of such knowledge, the master may do 
whatever he judges necessary for the spiritual good of the delinquent 
short of notable injury to reputation and expulsion. Hence, he may 
admonish him privately, reprehend sharply, change his occupation, 
even though these may be repugnant to the novice. 

In all of this the novice master is bound under a double secret 
to the informant. The first is an obligation not to use the knowl- 
edge contrary to his intention; the second not to reveal the name of 
the informant and to protect him against any harm that might be- 
fall him as a result of his act of charity. Both of these are entrusted 
secrets. 

Obviously, if the fault is more serious and the intention of the 
informant is primarily to protect the community from an unworthy 
“For a more complete explanation of the difference between the paternal forum and 
the judicial forum, the reader is referred to the article ‘‘Paternal Government and 


Filial Confidence in Superiors,’’ by John C. Ford, S.J., REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
II (1943), 146-55. 
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member, then, this would not be a paternal but a judicial denunci- 
ation; and the master would be free to proceed to dismissal if he 
judged it wise. When it is not clear, however, what kind of denunci- 
ation is being made, the master must question the informant about 
his intention; for he would be violating an entrusted secret if he 
began proceedings in the judicial forum without the consent of the 
informant. And this consent the latter is obliged to give as often 
as dismissal by moral estimate is the only way to prevent grave 
injury to a third party or to the community. 

The chapter of faults, like the paternal denunciation, is another 
form of paternal correction. Here a novice in the presence of the 
master is admonished of his exterior faults by each of his fellow 
novices in turn. This should be done of course out of the sincerest 
charity, the only motive being to improve the individual spiritually. 
The master’s use of information learned in chapter, therefore, is 
governed by the same principles that were laid down for the paternal 
denunciation, except that, since all present have already learned of 
the fault, he has more freedom as far as the reputation of the sub- 
ject is concerned. 

About this exercise Father John Ford, S.J., writes, “It is not 
proper to use judicially material revealed therein. The fact that 
all novices participate in this exercise does not change the principle. 
But the fact that all are present is the reason why only lesser ex- 
ternal faults are fit subject matter for revelation in the chapter, and 
why it would be improper for anyone to reveal anything serious 
enough to warrant the dismissal of a novice. If an imprudent novice 
were to reveal such a fault, all present would be bound by the 
secret and the master of novices would be obliged to presume that 
the revelation was intended as part of the exercise of fraternal cor- 
rection, and therefore, not to be used judicially, for example, by 
dismissing the novice.”’ 


THE INSPECTION OF MAIL 

The last of the secrets entrusted to a novice master are those 
which he learns from the inspection of mail. Since this right of in- 
spection is given to him only to help in the paternal government of 
souls and to protect their interior lives from harm, he may never 
use this knowledge for any other purpose. As Father Genicot says, 
“He cannot make a wider use of it, unless he can presume the con- 
sent of the writer or receiver, which cannot be presumed, of course, 
if it would cause hardship to either one.’’? Although the subject 


3Theologia Moralis, 3rd ed., I, p. 395. 
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matter of letters is not usually as confidential as that in the paternal 
denunciation, still both are in the paternal forum; and their use 
and revelation should follow the same principles. 

Canon 611 denies to all superiors the right to open letters of 
subjects to or from higher superiors. To do so, therefore, would be 
to invade the natural right of the subject; and, if a letter of this 
kind were opened by mistake, the knowledge so acquired could not 
be used without injustice. 


SOME IMPROBABLE CASES OF ENTRUSTED SECRETS 
Thus far we have taken for granted that revelation of an entrusted 
secret was not necessary to prevent serious harm to the community 
or to some third party. Now, let us consider some occasions when 
the preponderant harm done to others by concealment might seem 
to justify the revelation of such a secret, or at least its use in dis- 
missing a novice. 

First, suppose a novice master discovered in manifestation that 
a novice had a habit of impurity that made him unfit for the re- 
ligious life and that might bring great harm to the community. 
Could the master reveal this knowledge to the provincial with a 
view to the novice’s dismissal, if after exhortation the novice re- 
fused to go? Or, could the master himself use the knowledge to 
dismiss the novice without revealing the cause? 

It might seem at first that a master of novices could reveal such 
knowledge to the provincial. And he could if it were only a ques- 
tion of choosing between the harm to the individual novice and 
that threatening the community. But a third element enters into 
the case in favor of concealment, and that is the element of general 
confidence in the institution of manifestation as such. The moral 
harm done to a community by a loss of confidence in its spiritual 
directors is so great that moralists are inclined to say that no ex- 
ception to the secrecy of spiritual direction should be allowed.‘ And, 
if we consider, as we have done, how close the manifestation comes 
to the sacrament of confession in its matter and its purpose, we 
should not wonder that, more than all the other entrusted secrets, 
it should share somewhat in the inviolability of that sacrament. 

A principal difficulty against this solution seems to come from 
an analogy with other entrusted secrets. Most theologians, for in- 
4Cf. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1953, 


pp. 200-201; John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., Theological Studies, 
March, 1954, pp. 83-84. 
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stance, will allow a doctor to warn a prospective bride if he finds 
that her fiancé has a contagious disease which would threaten her 
health and future happiness. Here is an entrusted secret: which can 
be revealed to protect a third party, why cannot the same be done 
above? Because, though both are entrusted secrets, still the secret 
of manifestation is on a higher level than that of the medical secret; 
for the confidence which men have in their spiritual directors is both 
more important for the common good and also more fragile than 
the confidence they have in their doctors, though both are important. 
For all practical purposes, therefore, the secret of manifestation should 
be kept almost as inviolable as that of confession. 

Can the novice master in the case above use the manifestation 
knowledge to dismiss the novice without revealing the secret to any- 
one? Even if he had the power from the provincial, it would seem 
that he should forego the bare use of it for purposes of dismissal. 
Father René Brouillard says that, although in strict right a superior 
could, to avert a preponderant harm to the community, use mani- 
festation knowledge against an individual, still it would be prefer- 
able for reasons of prudence and discretion not to use it even in 
extreme cases because this kind of secret approaches the nature of 
the confessional secret; and a betrayal might easily mean the loss 
of confidence by the whole community.5 

Next, take a case involving a secret learned only in paternal 
denunciation. One novice reports to the master that another has 
been the aggressor in a mutual sin of unchastity; and, when ques- 
tioned by the master, the culprit admits it, but says that it is 
the only time he has ever sinned that way and he is really con- 
trite. Moreover, the master cannot persuade him to go willingly. 
When the master questions the informant about his intention in 
making the denunciation, he finds that it was only to help the 
culprit to amend. Hence, if the informant is unwilling to let 
the master act judicially, the master’s hands are tied. The reason 
is that the threat to the moral health of the community or third 
party does not seem to be great enough to excuse from the entrusted 
secret, especially since other means such as exhortation and separ- 
ation of the two novices can still be tried to avert the danger. But, 
if it were clear that the delinquent were confirmed in a habit of 
unchastity with others, then the master, after using all other means, 
could resort to dismissal even without the consent of the informant; 
for the delinquent would in this case constitute a proportionately 
5Revue des communautes religieuses, III (1927), 104. 
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grave threat to the virtue and reputation of the community. 


Lastly, suppose the master of novices learns through the tnspec- 
tion of mail that one of his charges just before vows has a debt of 
$10,000 hanging over his head. His creditor, knowing the situa- 
tion, writes in his ‘letter that he intends to “‘bleed’’ the order for 
the sum after vows. The master knows of this debt only through 
this letter and is unable to persuade the novice to leave. What is 
he to do? In this case to protect the order from serious harm, the 
master could dismiss the novice, despite his objections; and, if it 
were necessary to forestall distrust, he might even make public the 
reason for dismissal. 

Such cases, thank God, are very rare among novices, due largely 
to the careful examinations they go through before entrance and 
also to the fact that, when there is just reason for dismissal, they 
can usually be made to see it. But, when a case like the above does 
arise, the master must remember that in choosing between two evils 
charity always obliges him to choose the less; the two evils here 
being the harm to be done to the community or to a third party by 
his concealment, and the harm to the culprit and the institution of 
fraternal correction, or manifestation, or inspection of mail by his 
revelation. 


NATURAL SECRETS 


When the ordinary religious observes an otherwise hidden fault 
of a fellow religious, he is bound in justice and charity not to re- 
veal it any more than is necessary. In this matter the novice master 
is not like an ordinary religious. As regards his novices, he is not 
only a spiritual director, but also a superior. If he should find a 
novice engaged in some prank, he would certainly not violate justice 
by giving him a public penance—though he might violate charity 
if a private admonition were sufficient for the correction of the cul- 
prit and for the preservation of religious discipline. Moreover, if 
the fault were sufficiently serious, he could proceed to the dismissal 
of the novice. Novices recognize from the beginning that the master 
has this right, for they know that they are undergoing an exam- 
ination by the order. And just as in a scholastic examination the 
results can be used by the teacher to dismiss a boy from school, 
without any violation of a natural secret, so too in the use of this 
knowledge which he acquired from personal observation the master 
of novices has the widest scope in which to exercise his administrative 
powers. 
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As regards externs, the novice master has the same basic duty 
as others to preserve the natural secret. Suppose, for instance, that 
he had dismissed a novice for some fault that he had observed, and 
later were asked by a school or a business firm for the cause of the 
boy’s dismissal. He would be violating a natural secret were he to 
reveal this fault if it would not unfit the boy for business or a stu- 
dent’s career. The case, however, would be somewhat different if 
he were asked to give testimonial letters concerning an ex-novice 
of his who wanted to enter another religious order, for here canon 
545,n.4, makes it clear that merely natural secrets must give way 
to the needs of the Church. By the same token he is bound to re- 
veal the natural secrets of his novices when ordered to do so by his 
own higher superiors; and, if they are significant enough, he may 
include them in his regular report (can. 563). 


CONCLUSION 
To sum up, then, the master of novices must try to balance as 
best he can the interests of both the order and the individual soul; 
and, when any one of his obligations to secrecy seems to tie his 
hands, let him take consolation from the words of the divine master, 
“Let them both grow until the harvest . . . lest while you gather 
up the cockle, you root up the wheat also together with it.” 





Questions and Answers 


‘eaalNdied 

In my striving for perfection | find it difficult to submit to God's will 

by accepting my superior as she is. Her inconsistencies induce murmur- 

ing; her injustice provokes scandal; her partiality seems at times unbear- 
able. What can | do about it? 


Sister might do well to cultivate the habit, by reading, reflection, 
prayer, exercise, experience, etc., of seeing the whole matter through 
God’s eyes, as it were, and then of feeling about it as that vision 
suggests. God sees the superior’s imperfections, but also the good 
consequences that sooner or later He can draw out of them. He 
does not like her inconsistencies either; but He does not expect 
human beings to be completely consistent, and He will make those 
deviations conduce to greater good eventually. Similarly He views 
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her injustice and partiality and disapproves of them; but they also 
are tolerated in His infinitely wise and holy and potent designs. He 
knows that if sister should obey an imperfect superior perfectly, her 
obedience would be all the more excellent, and more to His glory, 
and especially to her own pleasure and gain and sanctity in the 
end. She would also be more Christlike, with all the advantages 
that this likeness implies; Christ’s obedience would have been rela- 
tively commonplace had the powers in His time been just what 
they should have been. The malice and unreasonableness of His 
persecutors were His opportunity. 


otties 

May a religious, without seeking permission from his superior, offer his 
life to God, that is, volunteer to let God take his life for some special pur- 
pose? 

Whatever good there is in such an act is contained in loving God 
with all one’s forces, or in trying to accomplish the will of God 
‘fon earth as in heaven,’’ or in being perfect as one’s heavenly Father 
is perfect; and very obviously no permission is required for such 
practices. Superiors do not have authority in the matter of directly 
terminating life. Even if they did, it would seem that one could 
go over their heads to the Supreme Superior of all superiors. 

—AUGUSTINE G. ELLARD, S.J. 


satin 

| ama sister and a supervisor on a hospital hall. | wanted to go to 
confession. A priest of one of the city parishes had finished visiting a 
patient, and | asked him to hear my confession in a vacant room on the 
hall and also told him that | could not leave the hall because of a patient 
who was in a critical condition and required constant attention. He kept 
hesitating and asking me questions. Finally he said he could not hear my 
confession outside of the confessional in the chapel. Why couldn't he? 

This priest, since he had jurisdiction for the confessions of 
other women in the diocese but did not antecedently possess special 
jurisdiction over you, a religious woman, is termed the occasional 
confessor of religious women. He could hear your confession validly 
only in the legitimate place. This is the only case in which place is 
required for the validity of a confession. The confessions of women, 
including religious women, may not be heard licitly outside of the 
confessional except in a case of sickness or for other reasons of about 
the same or greater import than sickness (c. 910, § 1). If such a 
reason existed, he could have heard your confession both validly 
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and licitly outside the confessional, e.g., in the room you mentioned. 
Examples of such sufficient reasons are those of a sister confined to 
her room by a sickness that is not serious, deafness, a sister who 
wishes to go to confession but cannot leave a patient, the probable 
danger of a sacrilegious confession or Communion, the probable 
danger of serious infamy or scandal, of gossip in the community, or 
shame or fear with regard to going to the confessional. The prudent 
and at least probable judgment of the confessor of the sufficiency of 
the reason for hearing the confession outside the confessional is all 
that is required. Regatillo gives what appears to me to be a very 
sound practical norm of action for a confessor when he is requested 
to hear the confession of a religious woman outside the confessional 
and the sufficiency of the reason is not immediately clear to him. 
The confessor is to indicate the prohibition of hearing a confession 
in this manner except for a sufficient reason; but, if the religious 
woman insists, he may hear the.confession outside the confessional. 
Any precautions prescribed by the local ordinary on the confessions 
of women outside the confessional are to be observed. A sufficient 
reason existed in this case, and the confession could therefore have 
been heard both validly and licitly outside the confessional. Cf. 
Regatillo, [nstitutiones Juris Canonici I, 355; De Carlo, De Religiosis, 
n. 172, 5; Genicot-Salsmans, Theologia Moralis, II, Ed. 17, n. 319. 


ew sks 


Our constitutions read: "In the practice of ordinary private corporal 
mortifications and penances, the sisters are to be directed by the judg- 
ment of the confessor alone; for external and public acts they must have 
also the permission of the local superior." | am a mother provincial, and | 
have a sister who is practicing private penance with the consent of her 
confessor in a way that is injurious to both her physical and mental health. 
Are her local superior and | simply powerless to do anything? 


This article of the constitutions is to be interpreted according 
to the practice of the Holy See in approving constitutions. Accord- 
ing to this practice, the permission of a confessor or spiritual director 
suffices for private acts of mortification and penance. A superior may 
also grant this permission. It is more prudent to consult one of 
these, especially for habitual acts; but permission is not of obliga- 
tion unless this obligation is stated in the laws or customs of the 
institute. For public acts, i.e., those done in the presence of at least 
a good part of the community, such as the community penances in 
the refectory, the permission of the superior is necessary. All su- 
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periors also have the right of vigilance over private acts and may 
moderate or forbid such acts, even if permitted by a confessor or 
spiritual director, when they create a danger to health, religious 
discipline, or the work of the institute. All such matters of their 
very nature fall under the government of superiors, e.g., the care 
of the health of subjects is not only a right but also an obligation 
of superiors. 
= = 

In our community we have always recited the Little Office of the B.V. 
M. in English. Do we gain the indulgences granted for the recitation of 
this office? 

The indulgences are listed in the Raccolta, n. 318. Can. 934, 
§ 2, enacts that the indulgences attached to prayers may be acquired 
by reciting the prayers in any language, provided the translation is 
approved. The Little Office of the B. V. M. is an exception to 
this norm, since the Holy See has declared that for the gaining of 
its indulgences this office must be recited in Latin when the reci- 
tation is public but may be recited in the vernacular when the 
recitation is private. The Holy See has also defined private recita- 
tion in this matter. ‘The recitation of the Little Office of the B. 
V. M. is still to be held as private although done in common within 
the confines of the religious house and even when done behind closed 
doors in a church or public oratory attached to the house.” (Acta 
Sanctae Sedis, 40 [1907], 187-88.) The common or choral reci- 
tation of the office by sisters is within the confines of the religious 
house, since it is done in the semipublic oratories of convents. If 
exceptionally a community should recite this office in a church or 
public oratory attached to the house, the doors are considered open 
only when the public is admitted generally or indiscriminately, 
not when a few determined persons are allowed to enter. There- 
fore, not only the individual but also the choral recitation of this 
office in the houses of religious is to be considered private and, if 
done in the vernacular, sufficient for the indulgences in either case. 
Cf. Beringer-Steinen-Mazoyer, Les Indulgences, I, nn. 206, 756; 
De Angelis, De Indulgentiis, n. 92; Heylen, De Indulgentiis, 67; 
Battandier, Guide Canonique, n. 272. 


— « 


Is there any law of the Church on the name or title of a religious insti- 
tute? 


This legislation is found in can. 492, § 3, which prescribes that 
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new congregations may not assume the name of any religious in- 
stitute already established. It is sufficient that the name be somewhat 
different, e.g., Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Newark. The title or name of the congregation may be taken 
from the attributes of God, the mysteries of our holy faith, some 
feast of our Lord or the Blessed Virgin, the saints, or the special 
purpose of the congregation. The name should not be artificial 
nor should it express or imply any form of devotion that is not ap- 
proved by the Holy See. If I may presume to add anything to 
this law and practice of the Holy See, I would suggest that the 
name should not be unduly long; and I would emphasize this 
suggestion even more for the names of provinces and especially of 
houses. 
epellien 

Is it a fact that the Holy See stated that sisters are not to lower their 
veil before or after receiving Holy Communion? Some communities have 
stopped doing so; others still do it. 

I have no knowledge of a published statement of the Holy See 
directly on this practice. The S. Congregation of the Sacraments 
did say: “When Holy Communion is being received, all those things 
are to be avoided which create greater difficulty for a young person 
who wishes to abstain from Holy Communion, but in such a way 
that his abstinence will not be noticed’’ (Bouscaren: Canon Law Di- 
gest, II, 214). It can also be held that the same principle is implicit 
throughout this instruction, which treats of daily Communion and 
the precautions to be taken against abuse. It would be more in the 
spirit of this instruction to eliminate the practice. Even prescinding 
from the instruction, I see no good reason for the retention of the 
practice. It is also the cause at least of wonderment to small children 
when done in church. The same lack of reasonableness is to be 
predicated of an unnaturally slow pace in approaching the altar 
rail or in returning to one’s place in the chapel or church. Like the 
rubrics of the Church, other practices should express reverence in a 
natural manner. 


_ 
| am a religious priest and regularly say the community Mass in a con- 
vent. May I never say the Masses of my own institute? 
Convent chapels are semipublic oratories. The principal semi- 
public oratory is that used for the religious exercises, especially for 
the hearing of Mass; other chapels of the house are secondary semi- 
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public oratories. The general principle is that the place of celebra- 
tion determines the ordo (calendar) to be followed for Mass. 
Therefore: 

1. In the principal semipublic oratory, every priest, diocesan or 
religious, must say Mass according to the ordo of such an oratory, 
whether the ordo is diocesan or proper to the religious, e.g., Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican. 

a. The priest does not follow the special rites or ceremonies of 
religious orders or churches, e.g., a diocesan priest does not mention 
the founder of a religious order in the Confiteor. 

b. The priest may celebrate votive or requiem Masses permitted 
by the ordo of such an oratory, even though not permitted by his 
own ordo. 

c. When the ordo of such an oratory permits private votive Masses, 
the priest may say the Mass of the office of the day for such a place 
or a votive or requiem Mass, and in all of these he follows the ordo 
of the oratory in every respect. Or he may say the Mass that cor- 
responds to his own ordo, even if only that of a blessed. If he 
does so, he is to say the Mass in the festal, not votive, manner, i.e., 
he says the Mass exactly as he would in his own church or oratory. 
d. The norm for a principal semipublic oratory applies also to a 
church and a public oratory. 

2. In the secondary semipublic oratories, a priest may but is not 
obliged to follow the ordo of the place of celebration. He may and 
preferably should follow his own ordo, because of the general prin- 
ciple that the Mass should as far as possible be in conformity with 
the office. This norm also applies to Mass in a private oratory and 
outside a sacred place. 

3. The ordo of the oratories of lay religious is the diocesan ordo 
except in the case of religious who have a proper ordo. In practice a 
proper ordo will be found only in the second order of nuns or third 
orders of congregations of sisters. These have the right of following 
the ordo of the first order of religious men to which they are affili- 
ated, e.g., Franciscan sisters have the right of following the ordo of 
the first order of Franciscan men to which they are affiliated. An in- 
stitute subject to the diocesan ordo may also have some special 
Masses granted by the Holy See. . 

4. Cardinals and bishops have the privilege of following their 
own ordo wherever they celebrate. Cf. J. O’Connell, The Celebra- 
tion of Mass, 58-61.—JOSEPH F. GALLEN, S.J. 
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Forbidden Reading 


John J. Lynch, S.J. 


T is rather common knowledge among Catholics that the Church 
forbids her subjects to read certain publications which she judges 
would be a threat to faith or morals. Beyond that generic fact, 

however, common knowledge does not proceed very far—partially, 
perhaps, because more detailed information is not a practical ne- 
cessity for the many who prefer to restrict their reading either to 
professedly Catholic publications or to literature which does not 
verge on religious or moral matters. But it is also unfortunately 
true that more detailed information on this law is not abundantly 
available except in technical manuals of moral theology and canon 
law. Hence even those who desire or need enlightenment find them- 
selves under a certain handicap for want of informational sources. 
It is primarily for that latter reason that the subject appears ap- 
propriate to REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS. Even though limitations of 
space forbid an exhaustive treatment here, it may be possible to in- 
dicate the basic principles involved and to recommend for more de- 
tailed explanation other authors whose writings in the vernacular 
are conveniently available. 


THE CHURCH’S RIGHT TO CONTROL READING 

The point of departure for any intelligent discussion of this 
question is the established fact that the Church is divinely instituted, 
vested with full right to teach authoritatively and to rule in matters 
religious, and charged by Christ Himself with the responsibility of 
safeguarding Catholic faith and morals. In these matters the voice 
of the Church is the voice of God and commands the same unques- 
tioning obedience which is due the word of God Himself. Further- 
more—a psychological fact which any rational individual must ad- 
mit—the printed word can and does exert on the human intellect 
and will a most powerful influence for both good and evil and is, 
consequently, a mighty factor in the preservation or destruction of 
personal faith and morals. Hence in all reasonableness we must 
concede the right and duty of the Church, if she deems it necessary, 
to exercise a measure of control over the literature we read and to 
establish norms and regulations whereby the faith and morals of 
her subjects will be protected from what we might call ‘‘subversive 
influences.”” Neither her authority in that sphere, nor her essential 
wisdom in the exercise of that authority, can be validly questioned 
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once we face the fact of her institution by God as official and authori- 
tative custodian of faith and morals. 


THE FACT OF LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 

In what specific form has the Church de facto expressed her pro- 
hibition against certain publications? For practical purposes we 
need consider but two documents, one of which restricts itself to 
the presentation of generic norms which proscribe certain types of lit- 
erature, while the other provides an enumeration of individual works 
and authors condemned specifically by name. This latter catalogue 
is commonly referred to as the Index of Forbidden Books; the more 
generic legislation is derived from Book III of the Code of Canon 
Law. They are not mutually independent and unrelated documents, 
as we shall see. And while the Index is probably more familiar to 
most people as a term of reference, it is the Code upon which we 
lean more heavily when decision must be made regarding our freedom 
to read certain literature. 

Occasionally, too, local bishops will exercise their rightful author- 
ity in this regard and forbid their respective subjects to read specified 
publications. But since legislation of that kind is invariably brought 
to the immediate attention of the faithful from the pulpit and 
through the diocesan press, there is no need here to delay on that 
species of prohibition. 


I. THE CODE OF CANON LAW: CANON 1399 

Canon 1399 lists eleven different categories of writing which, 
regardless of title or specific author, are automatically classified as 
forbidden reading for Catholics. It is in no sense of the word an 
arbitrary catalogue. Divine natural law obliges us to avoid, if pos- 
sible, reading anything which may imperil our faith or moral recti- 
tude. The Church in her wisdom and from the wealth of her ex- 
perience has merely specified that fundamental obligation of natural 
law by indicating in this canon various classes of literature which 
are most likely to pose such a threat to the average individual. Since 
her norm of judgment is the average Catholic, and because we must 
concede the existence of Catholics who are above average in knowl- 
edge of their faith and in unswerving adherence to its principles, a 
word about the peculiar nature of this law is necessary for an ap- 
preciation of its obliging force. 


Law Founded on Presumption 
The law enunciated in canon 1399 is of the type which is said 
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to be ‘‘founded on presumption.’”’ In other words, the legislator 
of such a statute first, with good reason, presumes something to be 
universally true, and then on the basis of that presumption formu- 
lates a law. 


Presumption of Fact 

What is presumed as true may be a fact of some sort, on the 
assumed universality of which legislation is thereupon enacted. If, 
however, the fact presumed can be disproven as non-existent in a 
given instance, the law based thereon collapses in a sense, i.e., does 
not oblige in that individual case. Such laws are said to be “‘founded 
on a presumption of fact’’; and it is the intention of the legislator 
that his law shall not bind in isolated instances where by way of 
exception the presumed fact is not verified. 

Perhaps an example will further clarify this notion of presump- 
tion of fact. Civil law, for instance, holds a husband legally re- 
sponsible for the support of all children born to his wife during 
their marriage. The fact on which that legislation is founded is 
the presumption, valid in the great majority of cases, that a husband 
is the natural father of his wife’s children. If, however, contrary 
fact can be proven in an individual case, the law yields to that fact 
and does not apply in that particular instance. 


Presumption of Universal Danger 

Another presumption upon which legislation is sometimes based 
is that of universal danger, i.e., danger to the common welfare. In 
this case a certain act is reasonably presumed to be usually dangerous 
to the individual and as always a threat to the common good if not 
controlled by law in each individual case. Hence the presumption, 
or basis for the law, is twofold and directly regards not only the 
welfare of individual subjects but also and primarily the good of the 
community as a whole. For this latter reason such a law does not 
cease to oblige the individual even if it should be apparent that the 
act in question threatens no danger to him personally; for there 
remains the further presumption that to allow individuals to make 
that decision for themselves will inevitably pose a threat to the 
common good. 

Thus, for example,:in time of severe drought some communities 
have forbidden all outdoor fires unless in each case a permit be first 
obtained from local civil authority. Such a prohibition is founded 
on the presumption that danger to the community cannot be effec- 
tively averted if private citizens are allowed to decide for themselves 
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what precautions are adequate against uncontrolled conflagration. 
Hence civil authority reserves that decision to itself; and despite the 
actual efficacy of the precautions he may take, the individual will 
be held liable if he lights a fire without the permission of proper 
officials. For the primary presumption still obtains, viz., that it is 
dangerous to the common good to permit individuals to make such 
decisions for themselves without supervision. 


Presumption of Canon 1399 

It is on this latter presumption of universal danger that the 
Church bases her law prohibiting certain types of literature. She 
recognizes the fact that the general faith will be imperiled if in- 
dividuals are allowed to judge for themselves in these cases the 
presence or absence of personal danger. Consequently this law is 
intended to oblige even those who have every reason to believe that 
the reading of certain forbidden matter will not in the least affect 
their personal faith or morals. In the interests of the common good, 
the right to pass judgment on that question is legitimately reserved 
by the Church to herself. 

Hence this positive law of the Church is designedly more strict 
than is natural law on the same point. Natural law demands only 
that one avoid reading what is dangerous to oneself; positive Church 
law requires that we refrain also from reading whatever ecclesiastical 
authority has judged to be a threat to the faith and morals of the 
average individual. Natural law obliges us to consult only our own 
consciences when choosing matter for reading; ecclesiastical law en- 
joins the further obligation of consulting designated superiors be- 
fore we can consider ourselves free to read certain publications. 


Extent of Canon 1399 

Before summarizing the content of canon 1399, a brief word 
about the extent of the prohibition which this law expresses: 

1. With the exception of cardinals, bishops, and several other 
high ecclesiastics, all Catholics—clergy and religious as well as the 
laity—are subject to the Church’s law of forbidden reading. It 
goes without saying, of course, that no exemption from this positive 
law can ever imply freedom from natural law. Regardless of dig- 
nity or rank, no individual can escape the obligation of avoiding as 
far as possible any reading which may de facto*constitute for him 
personally a threat to faith or morals. It is only within that area 
where positive precept is more stringent than natural law that cer- 
tain Church dignitaries are declared immune from obligation, on 
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the legitimate presumption that the same exceptional qualities which 
merit them their rank will likewise guarantee their immunity from 
the harmful effects of the literature condemned by ecclesiastical law. 

2. Weare forbidden not only to read certain literature, but also 
to publish it, retain it in our possession, translate it into other lan- 
guages, and to sell or in any other way make it available to others. 

3. Although the Code speaks primarily of books, it also ex- 
plicitly states that, unless the contrary is evident in a particular con- 
text, the law applies equally to all manner of publications, whether 
booklets, pamphlets, magazine or newspaper articles, if these are 
substantially concerned with forbidden matter. 

4. The prohibitions of this canon, although binding gravely 
in conscience, are not absolute in the sense of removing certain pub- 
lications irrevocably beyond the reach of Catholic readers. As will 
be seen later in more detail, permission to read such matter can and 
will be granted when reasonable request is made of proper authority. 

With these preliminary notions in mind, a glance at the stipu- 
lations of canon 1399 will provide at least a bird's-eye view of the 
literary area proscribed by ecfilesiastical law. To cope with all the 
legal ramifications of this complex statute would require that genius 
and skill peculiar to professional canonists, and for that reason the 
following survey is purposely restricted to the larger aspects of the 
law. As a possible aid to memory, the exact order of the canon 
itself has been abandoned in an effort to gather its finer and more 
elusive details within several broader categories. The four divisions 
actually employed here are still not completely distinct from one 
another; but they may serve to fix more firmly in the reader’s memory 
the various types of literature which the Church considers most 
likely to exert a malign influence on the faithful. 


A. SCRIPTURAL WORKS 

Since the Bible is the word of God Himself and one of the au- 
thentic sources whence we derive the revealed truths of our Catholic 
faith, the Church has always exercised extreme vigilance over the 
exact letter and substance of Holy Scripture. As the constituted 
guardian of divine revelation, she insists therefore upon her exclusive 
right to pass judgment on any publication which attempts to repro- 
duce or to interpret the Bible either in whole or in part. Scientific 
scholarship, if exercised competently, objectively, and without bias, 
will never contradict the scriptural teaching of the Church. But 
there always remains the possibility that unscientific methods, re- 
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ligious prejudice, or misdirected piety will adulterate the conclu- 
sions of biblical scholars; and for that reason the Church has re- 
stricted our right to read two classes of scriptural writings: 

1. All editions of Holy Scripture which are compiled or pub- 
lished by non-Catholics, whether these editions be presented in the 
language in which they were originally written or in ancient or 
modern translation—in other words, any non-Catholic edition of 
the Bible or parts of the Bible. 

The example which comes immediately to mind is the King 
James version so commonly used by English-speaking non-Catholics. 
But those who have engaged in biblical studies may also recognize 
such standard works as Rudolph Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, Psaltertum 
Juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi by J. M. Harder, Nestle’s Novum Testa- 
mentum, and Chicago Bible, an English translation of old and new 
testament compiled by a group of scholars under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago. All of these, as well as numerous others, 
are automatically banned for most Catholics. By way of excep- 
tion, however, the Code allows anyone who is engaged in the study 
of either theology or scripture to make use of such works, provided 
that they are known to be faithful and integral reproductions of 
the original and to contain nothing by way of annotation or com- 
mentary which impugns Catholic dogma. Under the same proviso, 
this privilege also applies to vernacular translations by Catholics 
when the reason for their prohibition (as explained immediately 
below) is failure to obtain proper ecclesiastical approbation. 

2. Scriptural publications of Catholic authors who have failed 
to observe ecclestastical law regarding prior censorship. 

(One infallible sign of proper compliance with this requirement 
is the ‘Imprimatur’’ usually found at the beginning of religious 
books published by Catholics.) Hence (a) Catholic editions of 
the Bible text, either in the original language or in translation, as 
well as (b) annotations and commentaries on Sacred Scripture, are 
prohibited reading if they are published even by Catholics without 
proper ecclesiastical examination and approval. 


B. WRITINGS DESTRUCTIVE OF FAITH 
Faith can be understood here in a rather broad sense so as to 
include firm intellectual assent not only to tho’e dogmas solemnly 
defined or traditionally taught by the Church as having been re- 
vealed by God, but also to what may be termed the rational pre- 
requisites of faith in that strict sense and the corollaries which 
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logically follow from revealed truth. In order to protect effectively 
the hard core of revelation, the Church must also guard that peri- 
phery of truths and principles which, although not divinely revealed 
or solemnly defined, are inextricably linked to the deposit of faith. 
It is with this realization that canon 1399 goes into some detail— 
repetitiously perhaps in spots—as to the various species of writing 
forbidden as pernicious to Catholic faith. 

1. Writings which attack or ridicule Catholic dogma, or which 
impugn religion in general, or attempt in any way to destroy the 
fundaments of religion; publications which defend heresy, schism, 
or other errors condemned by the Holy See. 

This synthesis of several sections of canon 1399 comprises 
two generic methods of discrediting the Catholic faith: the direct 
attack whereby the positive teaching of the Church is allegedly 
refuted and claimed to be false; and the more indirect approach 
whereby, even perhaps without explicit reference to Catholicism, 
certain false doctrines are defended as ostensibly true. The threat 
in either case is reductively the same: either to wean the reader 
away from the true faith through disparagement or specious argu- 
ments or to attract him intellectually or emotionally to beliefs which 
are opposed to Catholicism. 

When the Code speaks of attacking theological truth or of de- 
fending doctrinal error, it implies a deliberate, methodical, concen- 
trated attempt to prove or disprove by means of formal argumen- 
tation. Isolated and gratuitous assertions, incidental to some other 
predominant and harmless theme, would not suffice to verify this 
notion. So too of ridicule, calumny, skepticism, and the like. If such 
aspersions be persistent and an integral part of an author’s manifest 
thesis, they can go a long way towards creating doubt about re- 
ligious truth and can be sufficient to classify a work as condemned 
under this heading. 

Heresy in theological terminology is the pertinacious denial or 
doubt of any truth which has been infallibly declared by the Church 
to be part of divine revelation. It is the rejection therefore of dogma, 
which signifies any doctrine so taught by the Church. By schism 
is meant the refusal of one already baptized to submit to the re- 
ligious authority of the pope or to live in communion with the 
members of the Church who do acknowledge his authority. 

Over and above these more blatant defiances of ecclesiastical 
teaching authority, there are other doctrines which may not di- 
rectly contradict the above-mentioned truths but which are at 
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variance with certain other theological principles or conclusions 
which the Church defends as certainly true even though not con- 
tained perhaps in the direct revelation of Christ. Denial of these 
truths is condemned by the Church not as heretical but as false or 
erroneous. 

The fundaments of religion are all those truths, whether of the 
natural or supernatural order, on which depends the reasonable- 
ness of our faith. Among these last would be classified the existence 
and immortality of the human soul, freedom of the will, the possi- 
bility and fact of divine revelation, the possibility of miracles, etc. 
Many of these ‘‘fundaments” have also been explicitly taught by 
the Church, and hence would qualify also under one or another of 
the preceding paragraphs. 

With regard to the writings of the very early heretics, theologians 
generally admit that they are not at the present time forbidden ab- 
solutely, at least to those who are well versed in the faith. The 
reason they allege is that the errors defended in these ancient works 
have long since been universally recognized as false and no longer 
pose a common threat of perversion. Hence such collections as 
those of Labbe or Migne may be kept intact and their contents read, 
even though they do include some of the heretical writings of 
Tertullian, Eusebius, Origen, and others. The same exception, 
however, cannot be made for the works of Luther, Calvin, Jansenius, 
and their like, whose errors are still extant and still dangerous. 


There is no need, however, to return to the Reformation era 
to find examples of literature which explicitly attacks theological 
truth or defends theological error. Unfortunately such writing is 
all too plentiful even in our own day. Christ and Catholicism, for 
instance, by Frederick A. Johnson (New York: Vintage Press, 
1954) openly attacks Catholicism both by specious argument and 
by ridicule, defends heresy, and propounds lesser theological errors. 
Its subtitle, “A Provocative and Trenchant Analysis of the Real Re- 
lationship Between Christianity and the Roman Catholic Church,” 
is an accurate portent of its theme insofar as the real relationship 
alleged is one of substantial incompatibility rather than that of 
identity. Teachings explicitly attacked in one way or another in- 
clude the apostolic origin and succession of popes, the indefecti- 
bility of Church doctrine, devotion to our Lady, the divine insti- 
tution of the Mass and the dogma of transubstantiation, the effi- 
cacy of indulgences and sacramentals, and the divine origin of all 
the sacraments except baptism and the Eucharist. (It is significant, 
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incidentally, to note on the dust jacket that Mr. Johnson’s education 
and background are technological, his occupation that of engineering. 
his ‘‘interest’’ philosophy, and his hobbies travel, music, and photo- 
graphy. ) 

Less crude in its presentation, and motivated perhaps by the 
best of misdirected intentions, is Giovanni Papini’s The Devil (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1954), originally published in Italian 
as Il Diabolo. The heretical thesis which the author strives to estab- 
lish is that God’s love and mercy are incompatible with an eternal 
hell and that we may therefore hope that eventually even Satan may 
achieve salvation and hell cease to exist. 

2. Writings which disparage divine worship, which seek to 
undermine ecclesiastical discipline, or which deliberately and per- 
sistently hold up to opprobrium the ecclestastical hierarchy or the 
clerical or religious state. 

Although literature of this kind is not aimed so directly against 
the content of Catholic doctrine, it is not difficult to appreciate the 
pernicious effect it could have on the practical faith of individuals. 
Divine worship in this context is not restricted to the Catholic 
liturgy, but includes any act by which man honors God in Him- 
self or in His saints. As in the previous category, it is not a ques- 
tion here of occasional disparaging remarks which may be made in 
passing by an author, but rather of the calculated development at 
some notable length of an opprobrious theme. Nor is it sufficient 
that individual clerics, religious, or members of the hierarchy be 
the target of such abuse. In order to classify as prohibited reading, 
attack of this kind must ordinarily be leveled against those states 
of life as ecclesiastical institutions. 

Christ and Catholicism, mentioned just previously in another 
context, also amply exemplifies almost every detail of this category 
of writing. The chapters on the Mass, the priesthood, the sacra- 
ments—to cite only the more blatant—are intent upon establishing 
our liturgy as farcical pantomime and our priesthood and hierarchy 
as sacrilegious usurpations of divine power and authority. 


3. Those writings of non-Catholics which treat formally of 
religion, unless it be clear that they contain nothing contrary to 
Catholic faith. 

There is every good reason to hold suspect the religious writings 
of non-Catholics, whose very segregation from the Church is ‘n 
itself religious error and creates strong presumption against the ac- 
curacy of any religious doctrine they would hold or teach. Hence 
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the Church forbids us to read such literature until we have ascer- 
tained through some reliable source that it contains no substantial 
theological error. 

Religion must here be understood in its widest sense as includ- 
ing whatever pertains to the relation of man to God. Every branch 
of theology, therefore, is included—dogma, morals, ascetics, scrip- 
ture, liturgy, Church history, canon law, etc. Even many philosophi- 
cal works would fall into this category insofar as they deal either 
with God as an absolute entity or with rational creatures in their 
relationship to God, or treat of those truths and principles which 
constitute the rational foundations of religion. 

By ‘‘formal’’ treatment (the Code uses the term ex professo) 
is meant something substantially more than religious obiter dicta. 
Either the entire work, or a notable section of it, must designedly 
express religious beliefs substantiated by logical evidence, real or 
alleged. The author must, in other words, be intent upon discussing 
a religious topic at sufficient length to establish the particular pro- 
position or thesis which he has in mind. 

Confronted with such a publication, a Catholic is forbidden to 
read it unless he is certain that it contains nothing of any import- 
ance contrary to Catholic faith. That assurance should ordinarily be 
sought from someone who is competent to judge such matters and 
who is familiar with the content of the work in question. If it 
should, for instance, be recommended in established Catholic papers 
or periodicals, one may safely assume that the permissive clause of 
the canon has been verified. 

To cite but one possible example of this type of literature, C. S. 
Lewis, an Anglican, has written both The Screwtape Letters and 
Beyond Personality. Both unquestionably deal formally with matters 
religious, and hence qualify immediately as suspect under this pro- 
vision of the law. (Just a little reflection will suffice to make one 
realize how comprehensive this phase of the law is.) Since Catholic 
scholars seem to have found nothing substantially erroneous in the 
former, it may legitimately be read. But several theologians have 
pointed out dangerous theological errors in Beyond Personality, and 
hence this book may not be read without permission from proper 
authority. . 

C. WRITINGS CONTRARY TO MORALS 

It should be noted at the very beginning that immorality is a 

term which is not properly restricted to violations of the Sixth 
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Commandment. Impurity is but one species of immorality, a word 
which is intended to include also whatever else is contrary to the 
law of God. Therefore, when canon 1399 proscribes writings 
which of set purpose attack good morals, it is stating a universal 
prohibition against publications which would tend to weaken us in 
any virtue or to attract us to any vice. Later on in the same canon 
explicit mention is made of several species of immoral themes. But 
since that comparatively brief catalogue does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive, it is the universal principle which constitutes the ultimate 
norm in every case. 

As was true in matters of faith, so too on this question of moral- 
ity the prohibition is intended to affect publications which make a 
calculated and determined effort to discredit virtue or to justify or 
commend what is objectively evil. Whether directly by means of 
formal argumentation, or indirectly by recourse to derisive tactics, 
this impugning of virtue or commendation of vice which is pro- 
scribed must be something substantially more than passing reference. 
To be included under this automatic prohibition, it must constitute 
at least a notable part of the author’s intention and literary effort. 


One such book which would seem certainly to fulfill those 
requirements would be Joseph F. Fletcher’s Morals and Medicine 
(Princeton University Press, 1954), devoted almost entirely to a 
defense of contraception, artificial insemination, sterilization, and 
euthanasia, and to an attempted refutation of Church teaching in 
that regard. Much of the literature of the Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation would likewise fall under this ban, since its avowed pur- 
pose is to counsel birth control as a means of limiting the size of 
families. Judging merely from pre-publication announcements, ad- 
vertisements, and reviews, The Story of Margaret Sanger by Law- 
rence Lader (New York: Doubleday, 1955) is likely to qualify as 
forbidden reading under this heading since apparently it is laudatory 
of the morality which she advocates. 

Among the immoralities which are more commonly defended 
or recommended in writing, and which the Code therefore sees fit 
to mention specifically by name, are (a) various forms of super- 
stition such as fortunetelling, divination, black magic, spiritism, 
and the like; (b) dueling, suicide, and divorce; (c) Freemasonry 
and similar societies, if they are represented as beneficial organizations 
harmless to Church and state; and finally (d) obscenity, which may 
be defined as the deliberate presentation of sexually-exciting matter 
in a manner calculated to be attractive and to stimulate the sexual 
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passions. It should be noted that in every one of the above cases, 
and especially in the last, it is not the subject matter which merits 
condemnation, but the manner in which the subject is treated. It 
is the impugning of virtue and the approval of vice which consti- 
tute the threat to individual good morals. 


D. PUBLICATIONS LACKING ECCLESIASTICAL APPROVAL 


a) Absolute Prohibitions 

Canon 1385 of the Code enumerates various classes of litera- 
ture which Catholic authors—even laymen—are obliged to submit 
for diocesan censorship and approval prior to publication. The list 
is quite comprehensive, but may be summed up briefly in the con- 
cluding words of the canon itself as including ‘‘all writings which 
contain anything having a notable bearing on religion or morals.” 
Should it happen that an author fail to comply with this law and 
publish without approbation a type of work specified therein, it 
does not necessarily follow in every case that the publication is 
forbidden reading for Catholics. But there are some such works 
whose very lack. of approval does alone suffice to forbid their being 
read. One such category has already been mentioned above under 
“Scriptural Works’’ (A, 2). The remainder comprise books and 
pamphlets which relate new apparitions, revelations, visions, prophe- 
cies, or miracles, or which introduce novel devotions. 

The Church by no means denies the possibility of the miraculous 
even in our own day, nor is her attitude towards them one of skep- 
ticism. But she knows from experience the wisdom of extreme cau- 
tion in these matters because of the dangers to genuine faith involved 
in the excess which is credulity. Many, too, are easily led astray by 
the novel and the bizarre in the matter of devotions. Hence the 
Church rightfully reserves to herself the prerogative of examining 
for theological flaw any innovations in this regard and is unwilling 
that the faithful be exposed to their influence until her own scrutiny 
has proven them sound. The lack of an Imprimatur on books and 
pamphlets of this kind is an indication that they are forbidden 
reading. Regardless of their actual conformity or disconformity 
with historical and theological fact, they may not be read unless 
officially approved. : 


b) Conditioned Prohibitions 
This final category includes three classes of publications which 
likewise call for ecclesiastical approval, but which, if published in 
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neglect of that requirement, are proscribed only in the event that 
their content is at variance with Church teaching on the subject. 
Strictly speaking, much of this type of forbidden literature is al- 
ready included implicitly under the prohibition of works which are 
dangerous to faith. But because the Code sees fit to specify, so too 
shall we. 

1) Editions of approved liturgical books in which any alter- 
ations have been made in such a way that they no longer agree with 
the authentic editions approved by the Holy Sez. Our liturgical 
books include the Roman Missal and Breviary, with both of which 
the Roman Martyrology and the Roman Calendar or Ordo are closely 
related; the Roman Ritual and the Memoriale Rituum which contain 
the prayers and ceremonies used in the administration of the sacra- 
ments and in other liturgical functions; the Roman Pontifical and 
the Ceremonial of Bishops, both concerned with episcopal functions 
only; and the Roman Ceremonial which contains exclusively papal 
ceremonies. All new editions of these books must conform exactly 
to the authentic texts published by the Holy See, else they are pro- 
hibited. 

2) Works which spread a knowledge of indulgences which are 
spurtous or which have been condemned or revoked by the Holy See. 
An indulgence is termed spurious if it was never validly granted; 
condemned, if because of abuses it was proscribed by the Holy See; 
revoked, if withdrawn or abrogated for some reason after having 
been once granted. The best way to ascertain the authenticity of 
indulgences is by reference to the Enchiridion Indulgentiarum: Preces 
et Pia Opera, which is the official collection of indulgenced prayers 
and good works. 

3) Pictures, printed in any manner whatsoever, of our Lord, 
the Blessed Mother, the angels, the saints and other servants of God, 
if they depart from the spirit and decrees of the Church. The reason 
for this precaution was expressed long ago by the Council of Trent 
when that synod pointed out that many of the faithful acquire and 
retain knowledge of the faith largely through artistic representa- 
tions of its mysteries. Therefore the Council warned explicitly 
against all images which would be suggestive of false doctrine and 
occasion theological error. Thus, for example, we are expressly 
forbidden by the Holy Office to represent our Lady in priestly vest- 
ments, or the Holy Spirit in human form, either with the Father 
and Son or separately. 

This present legislation concerns only pictures which are im- 
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pressed upon paper or other material suitable for publication and 
does not explicitly refer to medals, statues, paintings, and the like. 
Since the Code in this section is concerned with printed publications, 
it does not legislate here with regard to other sacred images. But by 
its omission it does not mean to deny that those other representa- 
tions of religious mysteries can also be at variance with the spirit 
and letter of Catholic doctrine. A previous canon (1279) covers 
that more generic question quite thoroughly. 

Perhaps this outline of Code legislation could best be concluded 
with a practical suggestion. A good rule to follow when in doubt 
about a publication of manifestly religious nature is to look for 
an Imprimatur or some other indication of episcopal approbation. 
If it is lacking, and, if one is without permission to read forbidden 
matter, a prudent conscience will advise inquiry before proceeding 
further. 


II. THE INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS 

It may now be apparent how all-inclusive is canon 1399 in its 
specification of dangerous reading, and why therefore the Index of 
Forbidden Books is really of secondary importance as a guiding norm. 

The Index in substance is merely an alphabetical catalogue— 
according to authors where possible, otherwise according to titles— 
of those works which Rome has seen fit to proscribe by name. As 
a rule titles explicitly contained in the Index are already implicitly 
condemned by virtue of Code legislation; but only a small fraction 
of those works to which canon 1399 would apply will be accorded 
express mention in the Index. It would be manifestly impossible 
for the Holy See to know of the existence, to say nothing of the 
detailed content, of every potentially dangerous work which is 
published—and equally impossible to catalogue them in manage- 
able form even if they could be known. Hence, the Index is reserved 
for those works which are of special importance, either because of 
their subject matter or because of circumstances of time, current 
trends, or ingenious approximation of error to truth. But the very 
great majority of writings which are correctly classified as forbidden 
owe their condemnation to the generic provisions of canon law 
alone. Placing a book on the Index is now usually a matter of 
underlining an already established fact. : 

Since 1897, when under Leo XIII our modern version was 
first compiled, the Index has gone through a number of editions, the 
latest in 1948. Interim condemnations are published periodically in 
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Acta Apostolicae Sedis, and these addenda are eventually incorpor- 
ated into the next subsequent Index whenever a new edition seems 
feasible. Occasionally certain titles are deleted when, for example, 
a book for one reason or another is judged no longer to represent 
a serious universal danger. It would appear to be the present 
policy of the Church to restrict to a minimum the number of books 
explicitly condemned and to depend more and more on the general 
principles of canon law to guide the faithful in their recognition of 
forbidden matter. The 1948 Index contains 4126 entries, of which 
only 255 represent publications of this twentieth century. 

For the benefit of those who may have occasion to consult the 
Index itself, a brief explanation of some of its terminology and sym- 
bols may be helpful. 


Solemn Condemnations. Usually it is the Congregation of the 
Holy Office which now issues the condemnation of specific publica- 
tions. In exceptional cases, however, the pope himself may choose 
to exercise his supreme authority and proscribe a work in even more 
solemn manner. These papal pronouncements are rare (only 144 
books in the current Index are so condemned) and are reserved for 
writings which are considered to be especially pernicious. In the 
Index books proscribed by solemn papal decree are designated by 
the cross or dagger (f). The practical significance of that symbol 
is to remind us of the severe penalty of excommunication imposed 
by the Church on those who would knowingly read or retain such 
literature without permission. 

Conditioned Condemnations. The asterisk (*) which precedes 
other titles in the Index indicates that the work is condemned in its 
present form until it be corrected (‘‘donec corrigatur’’). The im- 
plication, therefore, is that its errors are not beyond correction and 
that a revised edition, if submitted to proper ecclesiastical authority, 
may yet merit approval. The work in its original condemned form, 
however, remains forbidden reading. 

“Opera Ommnia.”’ Since 1940 the preface of the Index contains 
this authentic explanation of the phrase opera omnia whereby the 
complete works of some authors are now prohibited: ‘According to 
practice now in force, when the complete works of a certain writer 
are condemned by the term ‘opera omnia,’ each and every work of 
that author is to be understood as proscribed without exception.” 
If an author has shown himself to be invariably at odds with faith 
or morals, this sweeping condemnation of all his works is employed 
as the surest means of protecting the unwary. 
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“Omnes Fabulae Amatoriae.’’ This phrase is appended to the 
names of eleven of the novelists listed in the Index (Stendhal, George 
Sand, Balzac, Eugéne Sue, Alexandre Dumas, Sr. and Jr., Champ- 
fleury, Faydeau, Henry Murger, Frédéric Soulié, and Gabriele O’ An- 
nunzio). In literal English translation the expression emerges as 
“all love stories,’’ a concept which is perhaps more accurately ex- 
pressed by the circumlocution, “‘all novels which emphasize impure 
love.’’ In the absence of any authentic interpretation, commentators 
generally have attached that meaning to the term as employed in 
the Index. For practical purposes, the expression is intended to ban 
literally all the novels of the author named but allows for the pos- 
sible exception of one or several which may be shown certainly not 
to offend against canon 1399 and which have not been forbidden 
by particular decree. It is, therefore, a somewhat less rigorous con- 
demnation than is the term opera omnia which prohibits all an 
author’s works without qualification. Needless to say, however, it 
creates a very strong presumption against any novel which that 
author may have written and commands extreme caution on the 
part of any would-be reader. 

Actually the great majority of titles contained in the Index would 
be of very little interest to the average modern reader nor does their 
proscription in any notable way restrict the literary preferences of 
most. Usually it is only the professional scholars in a specialized 
field who would have either need or desire to consult them. Another 
popular misconception of the Church’s prohibition of books is that 
it concerns itself chiefly, if not exclusively, with the risqué and the 
salacious. That impression, too, bespeaks almost total unfamiliarity 
with both Code legislation and the Index. As a preferred list of 
potential best sellers, our ecclesiastical blacklist would be a colossal 
hoax. 


III. PERMISSION TO READ CONDEMNED LITERATURE 

As has already been mentioned, ecclesiastical legislation against 
the reading of certain literature is not so absolute as to deny Catho- 
lics without exception all access to publications condemned by posi- 
tive law. The Church’s prohibition in this regard is basically a pre- 
cautionary measure intended to restrict such reading to those only 
who in her judgment can safely survive exposure without con- 
tamination. Hence she reserves to herself, in the person of qualified 
delegates, the exclusive right to judge each individual case. But 
she expressly provides for those circumstances in which necessity or 
genuine utility requires the reading of condemned matter by those 
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whose solidity of faith and morals she recognizes as promising them 
immunity from harm. 


Ordinary Permission 

Except in the case of exempt clerical institutes, whose members 
may refer this matter to their major superior, it is one’s local ordinary 
alone who may grant religious, either directly or through a delegate, 
permission to read literature which is otherwise forbidden. (It need 
scarcely be said that the Holy See could likewise grant the same per- 
mission.) But unless he has acquired special powers beyond those 
which the Code concedes him directly, the ordinary may give that 
permission only to specified individuals and for specified titles. He 
would not, for example, allow “‘all the Sister graduate students to 
read whatever is prescribed for their course in the history of litera- 
ture.” Those who request permissions under this law will ordinarily 
find that chancery requires the names of those who want the per- 
mission, the titles of those works which they wish to read, and the 
reason which makes that reading necessary. It is usually advisable 
to channel requests of this nature through someone whose position 
and personal knowledge make it possible to testify to the reasonable- 
ness of the petition—a parish priest, chaplain, one’s superior, or 
the dean or head of a department if one is enrolled in a Catholic 
college or university. The practice of individual chanceries may vary 
in this regard and local custom should be ascertained and observed. 
(A specimen petition may be found on p. 70 of What Is the Index? 
included among the suggested readings at the end of this article.) 

Permission to read forbidden matter is granted with the express 
understanding that adequate precautions will be taken to prevent 
the literature in question from falling into the hands of others un- 
authorized to read it. And no permission, however broad, can ever 
release us from the obligation under natural law to protect our- 
selves from danger. None of us is confirmed in grace simply by 
complying with the requisites of positive law. It may happen that 
one’s own theological background is not always sufficient to solve 
every difficulty alleged against our faith and to dispel all doubts 
which may be lodged against our religious convictions. One's first 
and urgent obligation in that case is to seek explanation and en- 
lightenment from some other who is qualified to expose the error 
behind the doubt. And it may sometimes happen that decision to 
abandon that type of reading will prove a prudent additional course 
of action. 
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Extraordinary Permission 


There are some exceptional situations which cannot be pro- 
vided for adequately or expeditiously with the restricted power 
granted by the Code to ordinaries in favor of their respective sub- 
jects. Professional scholars engaged in prolonged research, librarians 
responsible for the disposition of numerous books, editors and staff 
members of religious papers and periodicals, college and university 
professors—these and others in similar walks of life must often, 
in order to do their work effectively, have somewhat greater latitude 
in the matter of prohibited reading. To cope with circumstances 
such as these, bishops in this country by virtue of their quinquennial 
faculties, and at least some major religious superiors by virtue of 
special privilege, may at their prudent discretion allow certain indi- 
viduals greater liberty. Perhaps the briefest possible way of ex- 
plaining the limits of this power is to quote from the formula used 
by the Holy Office itself: ‘‘The faculty of granting for not more 
than three years permission to read or keep, with precautions, how- 
ever, lest they fall into the hands of other persons, forbidden books 
and papers, excepting works which professedly advocate heresy or 
schism, or which attempt to undermine the very foundations of 
religion, or which are professedly obscene; the permission to be 
granted to their own subjects individually, and only with discrim- 
ination and for just and reasonable cause; that is, to such persons 
only as really need to read the said books and papers, either in 
order to refute them, or in the exercise of their own lawful func- 
tions, or in the pursuit of a lawful course of studies.’’ An official 
note appended to the above faculty further advises that it ‘‘is 
granted to Bishops to be exercised by them personally; hence not 
to be delegated to anyone; and moreover with a grave responsibility 
in conscience upon the Bishops as regards the real concurrence of all 
the above-named conditions.’’ It should be clear without further 
comment that this type of general permission cannot be granted 
at random or automatically upon request. 

Admittedly there are times when ecclesiastical restrictions on 
reading impose a considerable inconvenience, perhaps even handicap, 
upon Catholic scholars. Unfortunately, that sometimes is an un- 
avoidable incidental by-product of Church legislation in this regard. 
But we simply must recognize and respect the fact that the direct 
intent of these laws, formulated in obedience to Christ’s own man- 
date to His Church, is the protection of the faithful as a whole in 
the essentials of faith and morals. If the individual good of a com- 
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parative few must occasionally suffer, it does so out of deference to 
the greater good. 


IV. SUGGESTED READINGS 

1. Joseph M. Pernicone, The Ecclesiastical Prohibition of 
Books, Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1932. Written as a doctorate thesis when the author, presently 
auxiliary bishop of New York, was in graduate studies in canon 
law at Catholic University, this book provides an exhaustive and 
most competent analysis of those canons of the Code which pertain 
to forbidden literature. Technical rather than popular in presen- 
tation, it would nevertheless serve most effectively as an occasional 
reference book for those who may want more minute explanation 
of the finer points of the law. 

2. T.L. Bouscaren, S.J., and A. C. Ellis, $.J., Canon Law: 
A Text and Commentary, Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951 (ed. 2), pp. 
778-91. Father Bouscaren is a consultor to the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith; Father Ellis is a consultor to the 
Congregation of Religious. Both were professors of canon law at 
the Gregorian University, Rome. Although their excellent com- 
mentary is intended primarily for students of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence, religious in general would find in the pages devoted to 
forbidden literature much that would help to a fuller understanding 
of the intricacies of this law. 


3. Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V., What Is the Index?, Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1952. Whereas most literature on the subject is 
directed to theologians or theological students, this presentation, as 
interesting as it is informative, is addressed ‘“‘to intelligent laity, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic.”” The author is at present di- 
rector of libraries at De Paul University in Chicago. Eminently 
readable, the book provides in addition to the standard treatment 
of the subject several convenient and instructive appendixes. Samples: 
better known authors of forbidden works grouped according to 
subject matter; a complete list of the books written by the eleven 
novelists condemned with the term omnes fabulae amatoriae; for- 
bidden titles from the English literature; applications of this law 
to the readings recommended by the Great Books Program. Father 
Burke’s book would be a highly useful addition to the library of 
any religious house. 

4. Edwin F. Healy, S.J., Moral Guidance, Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1942; ch. XIII, pp. 276-85. Previously profes- 
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sor of moral theology at West Baden College, Father Healy now 
lectures on the same subject at the Gregorian University in Rome. 
His college texts in moral theology, of which this is but one, are 
familiar to many who have taken or taught such a course in recent 
years. The chapter devoted to forbidden books is presented, of 
course, in textbook style and provides a convenient outline of the 
law’s main content together with the most practical of its applica- 
tions. The corresponding section in the companion volume, Teacher's 
Manual for Moral Guidance, gives further insight into the purpose 
of this legislation and provides telling answers to several objections 
commonly leveled against the ecclesiastical prohibition of books. 

5. Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J., ““Church Law and Non-Cath- 
olic Books’ in American Ecclesiastical Review, 114 (1946), pp. 
403-9. Although this article is restricted to but one category of 
forbidden literature, viz., the religious writings of non-Catholics, 
its practical value is perhaps thereby enhanced. Religion has become 
a most popular topic even among non-Catholic authors, and there 
are numerous books of this kind on the market which win almost 
universal applause for their sincere and perhaps novel approach to 
spiritual problems. It may be an eye-opening experience for some to 
see how Father Donnelly applies canon 1399 to one such book, 
Beyond Personality by C. S. Lewis, and demonstrates the caution 
we must exercise at times when selecting even our spiritual reading. 





For Your Information 


Concerning Summer Sessions 

We are happy to be of service to religious by publishing in our 
March and May numbers announcements of summer-session courses 
that are of special interest or value to religious. We are willing to 
do this for any summer-session directors who send us the proper 
information. But it seems to be asking too much merely to send 
us a summer-session bulletin and to leave to us the work of select- 
ing the courses to be announced. Deans who.wish us to publish 
an announcement should compose it themselves. —The announcement 
should contain only brief references to the special courses for re- 
ligious, and all the information should be in one paragraph. The 
material should be typed double- or (preferably) triple-spaced. 
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Moreover, it would be helpful if capitalization, punctuation, and 
other mechanics were in conformity with the rules given in our 
‘“‘Notes for Contributors,’’ as published in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
XIV (March, July), 104 ff., 194 ff. 


Our Addresses ' 

It will help very much if those who write to us will note the 
following addresses: 

1. Business correspondence should be sent to: The College 
Press, 606 Harrison, Topeka, Kansas. 

2. Books for review should be sent to: The Book Review 
Editor, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Indiana. 

3. Questions on canon law and liturgy should be addressed to: 
The Reverend Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Maryland. 

4. Other questions and editorial correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to: The Editors, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Marys, Kansas. 


New Holy Week Rubrics 


Of interest to many of our readers is the appearance in the win- 
ter issue of Theology Digest (Vol. 1V, No. 1) of a concise summary 
of the new Holy Week order to be observed in the celebration of 
the sacred ceremonies and the recitation of the Divine Office. Ad- 
dress: Theology Digest, 1015 Central, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 
$2.00 per year; foreign, $2.25. 


Breviary Changes 

A decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated March 23, 
1955, made some radical changes in the rubrics for celebrating Mass 
and reciting the Divine Office. A pamphlet entitled Official Changes 
in the Breviary, by T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., gives the back- 
ground of the decree, an English translation of the parts that concern 
the recitation of the Breviary, and a brief commentary on these parts. 

The material concerning the new rubrics for Holy Week, which 
was contained in the decree of November 15, 1955, is not included 
in the pamphlet. The price of the pamphlet is ten cents. It is pub- 
lished by The Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis 18, Missouri. 
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(Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.) 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. Vol | and Vol. Il. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. 
Translated by Clement della Penta, O.P., and Richard A. Murphy, 
O.P. Pp. 430 and 476. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee |. 1955. 
$15.00 the set. 

For those who have enjoyed Ricciotti’s Life of Christ in Eng- 
lish, a similar treat awaits them in the new translation of his two- 
volume History of Israel. Detailing the dramatic story of God’s 
chosen people from the call of Abraham to the final catastrophe 
at Jerusalem in 130 A.D., the author gives rich background and a 
vivid presentation of the trials and triumphs of Israel. The Do- 
minican translators have captured Ricciotti’s pleasant style, pre- 
senting an engaging history which has already seen four Italian 
editions and four European translations. 

In his preface Father Murphy points out that the book ‘‘fills 
a lamentable gap in the field of Catholic scriptural literature in Eng- 
lish.’’ One plies library shelves in vain to find so adequate a Cath- 
olic treatment of Israelite history within a single work. With 
Ricciotti’s training in oriental languages, his years lived in the Holy 
Land, and his wide acquaintance with non-Catholic literature, his 
history is more than ‘“‘just another book.’’ It does not seek merely 
to answer non-Catholic objections, but to present a positive, clear 
exposition of the Catholic approach to complex Biblical questions. 
Ricciotti’s appreciation of recent discoveries of historians and arche- 
ologists is evident in a lengthy chapter concerning late excavations 
and surveys, evidence from which he faithfully evaluates and as- 
similates into his work. The translators supplement this section of 
his book with findings of the past two years at Qumram and 
Murabba’at, and they have changed some dates to conform better 
with the new evidence. 

Ricciotti’s explicit intent is to write history. He avoids long 
discussions of critical theories. Cautious, especially in the face of 
recent discoveries in Palestine, he presents his readers with facts and 
leaves to them the formation of personal judgments. His one thrust 
at modern criticism is to point out that “‘any critical history must 
take into account the basic outlines of history as they are sketched 
in the Bible.’”’ The Bible is a historical source par excellence. At- 
tempts to discredit it on arguments drawn from philology and liter- 
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ary criticism are based on false philosophic presuppositions. The 
fundamental supposition of ‘‘impossibility’’ of Israelite tradition by 
Wellhausen and others is being shaken and weakened by the spade 
of the archaeologist. Recent discoveries tend to confirm the tradi- 
tional position, both as to events and their chronology. 

Where the Bible and other sources are mute, as, for instance, 
during the period of Greek domination and after the Roman seizure 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., Ricciotti reconstructs Jewish history and 
attempts to fill in the silent pages of Israel’s tragic story. In his 
role of historian he maintains a steady progression. Any pause, 
such as to explain prophetism or the importance of an archaeological 
discovery, is only to enrich the reader’s background for a deeper ap- 
preciation of the history at hand. 

Because references in the original are principally to German and 
French sources, the editor thought it ‘‘unnecessary to burden Eng- 
lish-speaking readers with a bibliography’ in the English edition. 
Some may regret this lack, even though the footnotes in the text 
are more than sufficient to indicate the author’s wealth of source 
material. The scholar will find this History a helpful reference. 
It presents a readable and engrossing story for those wishing to 
learn more of Israelite history and serves as excellent background 
for an intelligent reading of the Bible——ROBERT C. DRESSMAN, S.J. 


THE LIFE OF ST. DOMINIC SAVIO. By St. John Bosco. Translated by. 
Paul Aronica, S.D.B. Pp. 112. Salesiana Publishers, Patterson New 
Jersey. 1955. $2.75. 

In 1857, Dominic Savio, after spending two and a half years 
under the guidance of St. John Bosco at the Oratory of St. Francis 
of Sales in Turin, died at the age of fifteen. Two years later, Don 
Bosco wrote an account of the life of this youth whose sanctity he 
held in high esteem. Short and unpretentious, this biography was 
published largely with a view to the spiritual profit of youthful 
readers. 

Translated from the fifth Italian edition, The Life of St. Dom- 
intc Savio has been prepared for American boys, their parents and 
teachers. Hence the translator has added to the original text some 
background on the biography itself, a biographical sketch of St. 
John Bosco, and two appendices. After the author’s preface and 
after seventeen of the twenty-six chapters, all of them brief, the 
translator has inserted notes gathered from the latest Italian edition 
of the work. 
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In the opening chapters, Don Bosco sketches Dominic’s life 
prior to his arrival at the Oratory late in 1854. Abandoning chron- 
ological order, he then proceeds to treat of Dominic’s stay at the 
Oratory in topical fashion. Thus he sets forth the boy’s deter- 
mination to avoid sin, his constant efforts to strive for sanctity, his 
spiritual practices, his attitude toward studies, his friendships and 
relations with his associates, his special graces. The final chapters 
resume chronological sequence in telling of Dominic’s final sick- 
ness and death. 

In many ways this is an admirable little book. In its small 
compass we are given the picture of a young saint sharply and sym- 
pathetically drawn by another saint, a much older and more experi- 
enced man. The boy’s high ideals, his cheerfulness, and general 
likeableness, so much in evidence throughout, constitute a most 
appealing element. The attractive biographical sketch of Don Bosco 
himself sets the stage, as it were, for Dominic’s days at the Oratory 
and puts the reader in a better position to grasp the relation of Don 
Bosco to his subject matter. One, however, may be inclined to 
question the complete suitability of the book for today’s American 
boy. For at times, the viewpoint of the author, both because of time 
and mentality, discernibly differs from that calculated to be easily 
and properly understood by the modern American boy. The notes 
occasionally rectify this matter. On the other hand, the notes them- 
selves do introduce.a comment on Dominic’s modesty which the 
average American boy might find difficult to grasp (p. 55). Fur- 
thermore, there are several passages of St. John’s text which seem 
to call for notes to clarify theological implications contained therein. 
For example, his reflections on the force of a good First Communion 
on a person’s life appear to be a somewhat sweeping generalization 
which might be difficult to substantiate and need, at least, to be 
set against a proper historical background (p. 8). Again, Dominic’s 
remarks on merit require distinctions (p. 78). 

The language of the book runs along simply and smoothly for 
the most part. One, however, does encounter an occasional awk- 
wardly turned phrase as well as several lapses of grammar and Eng- 
lish idiom. In place of the illustrations taken from the fifth Italian 
edition, more modern drawings would perhaps be more effective in 
catching the eye of young people. i 

While this book, then, has many good points to recommend it, 
it is not without its drawbacks, especially for young readers. 

—EDMUND F. MILLER, S.J. 
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DAYS OF JOY. By William Stephenson, S.J. Pp. 176. The Newman 

Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1955. $2.50. 

In his preface the author tells us that it is his purpose ‘“‘to set 
forth as fully and plainly as possible the meaning of this [the 
Easter] message... .’’ This is indeed no small task, and yet he 
succeeds admirably. 

A full understanding of the meaning of Easter and the cause 
of our joy in it demands a mature faith and an understanding en- 
riched and deepened by all that the Church can tell us about it. It 
is no small merit of this work that the author makes free use of the 
wealth that Holy Church has found for us in this mystery. A step- 
by-step account of the sacred history from Easter to Pentecost is ac- 
companied by explanations of dogmatic truths, prayers from the 
Mass and hymns from the breviary, quotations from devotional 
writers and instructions in prayer. 

The result is not a heavy treatise, but a book which is devotional 
and inspiring with its piety deeply rooted in dogmatic theology 
and the liturgy. 

Each stage of events in the story of the Resurrection is treated 
in this way. First there is an account of the event, e.g., the meeting 
of our Lord and Mary Magdalen; then there is a series of reflections 
on the mystery in which the author explains the truths it shows 
and their meaning for us. The reflections are concluded with a col- 
loquy in which some liturgical prayer, hymn from the breviary, 
or devotional poem is read prayerfully. Along with the text, some- 
times in the form of notes, are explanations of liturgical practices, 
the account of the beginning of a devotion or suggestions on methods 
of prayer drawn from the Exercises of St. Ignatius. 

With justice the book is subtitled Thoughts for All Times, 
because the author’s handling of his subject relates this central 
truth of our faith to other truths and to our daily needs. The com- 
bination of the gospel narrative and the light thrown on it by 
theology and the warmth of the liturgy is a happy one. Finally, 
the method of prayer woven into this pattern gives these sublime 
thoughts and truths a personal and particular meaning. Thus, the 
book is very well adapted to prayerful reading for instruction or 
for meditation. 

It will be a rare person indeed who will run through the wealth 
contained in the pages of this book in the time of the liturgical 
year which it spans, from Easter to Pentecost. 


—PAUL P. HARBRECHT, S.J. 
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WHY HAST THOU COME? By John Carr, C.SS.R. Pp. 221. Clonmore 

and Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin. 1955. 10/6. 

The twelve conferences for religious in this volume have such 
a satisfying thoroughness and simple, homely earnestness about 
them that one would like to read the author’s twelve previous 
volumes also. The conferences are concerned with “‘two types of 
Religious’ or the fervent and the other, ‘‘the great enemy” or tepid- 
ity, daily meditation, spiritual reading, the ‘Sweet Guest of the Soul” 
or God at home in the hearts of the just, confidence in God, habits as 
helps or hindrances to holiness, the use and abuse of time, and our 
“reward exceeding great’’ in heaven. The book is recommended re- 
treat reading, refectory reading, or private spiritual reading for 
religious who want simple, solid, interesting, inspiring conferences 
without benefit of footnotes. Those who care for this benefit will 
regret that the author did not give the references to his excellent 
quotations from Newman. But it is easy to forgive an author who 
teaches heavenly truths with not only flowers from great literature, 
but also with little stories from great life, like this one. “‘An old 
Irish couple were being evicted from their poor home. The hus- 
band had to be forcibly evicted. ‘Courage, my man,’ said the wife. 
“Thank God, they won’t be able to turn us out of heaven any- 
how.’ ’’—PAUL E. DENT, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART, P.O. Box 592, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 

Manual for Novices. The primary task of all novices of what- 
ever congregation is to lay a solid foundation for a deeply religious 
life. To help novices achieve this end is the purpose of Manual for 
Novices. A criterion of its success is the fact that it is now in its 
third edition. All quotations from the New Testament are now 
from the Confraternity edition. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

For More Vocations. By Godfrey Poage, C.P. With practically 
no exceptions every religious family admits tq a need for more vo- 
cations. The labors are many and the laborers so few. What can 
be done to increase vocations Father Poage tells in these pages. He 
speaks from experience, for promoting vocations is his full-time 
occupation. Pp. 202. $3.50. 
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Davip McKAy CoMPANY, INc., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. 

The Handmaid of the Lord. By Adrienne von Speyr. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Dru. The author is the wife of a professor of 
history at Basle University and a doctor in her own right. She 
became a Catholic in 1940 as the result of meditative reading of 
the Scriptures. This thoughtful commentary on the life of the 
Blessed Virgin is her second book on a scriptural subject. Her first, 
The Word, was a commentary on the prologue of St. John’s Gos- 
pel. Pp. 186. $3.00. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 21 W. Superior, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 

Parish Priest. By Eugene Masure. Translated by Angeline Bou- 
chard. ‘“This book was born of anxiety and regret,’’ says the 
author in his preface. The anxiety arose because many young men 
supposed that their desire of total consecration to God meant that 
they must needs become religious and could not become secular 
priests. The regret stemmed from the fact that young priests left 
the seminary without any clear notions of the theology of the priest- 
hood. The book is essentially theological rather than ascetical in 
character. Pp. 255. $3.95. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 

New Light on the Passion of Our Divine Lord. By Reverend 
Patrick O’Connell, B.D. This book is an elaboration of a lecture 
on the Holy Shroud given by the author in Shanghai in 1944. In 
it he compares the evidence of the Passion found in the Holy Shroud 
with the accounts of the Passion given by the mystics, chiefly St. 
Bridget of Sweden, Venerable Maria d’Agreda, Anne Catherine 
Emmerich, and Teresa Neumann. The book is profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs. Pp. 76. 7/6. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

God is Mercy. By Michael Sopocko, $.T.D. Translated from 
the Polish by the Marian Fathers. Sister Faustina Kowalska of the 
Congregation of Our Lady of Mercy received private revelations con- 
cerning the mercy of God. These revelations led to the composition 
of the Litany of the Mercy of God. This litany is found in the 
introduction to the book. The book itself consists of a set of medi- 
tations on the invocations of the litany. Pp. 173. Paper $2.25. 
Cloth $3.00. 


P. J. KENEDY AND SONS, 12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8. 
Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry, edited by Francis J. 
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Braceland, M.D., attempts to unify the materials of theology, phil- 
osophy, psychology, and psychiatry relevant to man and his prob- 
lems. Though Part II seems more promising for the readers of the 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, still even here key chapters (e.g., ‘‘Sanctity 
and Neurosis’) are rather disappointing syntheses. Pp. 310. Cloth 
$6.00. 


THE NEWMAN PREss, Westminster, Maryland. 

The Meaning of the Religious Life. By Benoit Lavaud, O.P. 
Translated by Walter Mitchell. The author comments on a single 
question of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas (II-II, 186). 
His commentary will serve as an answer to those who would keep 
others from the religious life for specious reasons and should prove 
helpful to those who are trying to decide their vocation. Pp. 81. 
$1.00. 

The Friendship of Christ. By Robert Hugh Benson. We meet 
again an old favorite which first appeared in 1912. Pp. 167. $2.75. 

Women of the Bible. By Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber. Ed- 
ited by Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. A great scripture scholar draws the 
portraits of women of the Bible so that the women of today may 
see the moral lessons they inculcate. The book was first published 


in 1938. Pp. 248. $3.50. 


NURSING SISTERS OF THE SICK Poor, St. Joseph’s Villa, Rockville 
Centre, N. Y. 

Symbolized by a Shrine. The Story of the Nursing Sisters of 
the Sick Poor. By Katherine Burns. God draws good out of evil. 
The evil in this case was the iniquitous legislation of France at the 
turn of the century. It made it increasingly difficult for nuns to 
lead a religious life in France. Six sisters of the Congregation of the 
Infant Jesus, Le Mans, France, found refuge in the diocese of Brook- 
lyn, and under the guidance of Bishop McDonnell founded a new 
diocesan congregation to nurse the sick poor. God blessed the heroic 
labors and sacrifices of these valiant women. The congregation they 
founded now serves the sick poor from five strategically placed con- 
vent centers, and in addition administers a large, modern hospital. 
Pp. 271. $2.50. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11. 

Guaranteed for Life. Your Rights Under the United States Con- 
stitution. By Bruce Allyn Findlay. A popular treatment on the 
constitution profusely illustrated. The author emphasizes what the 
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average citizen must do to keep the constitution intact. Pp. 137. 


$2.50. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, N. Y. 3. 

The Nun. St. Margaret Mary and the Sacred Heart. A novel 
by Margaret Trouncer. Religious have little or no time for the 
reading of novels. This is true of ordinary novels. The Nun is no 
ordinary novel, and we hope that religious will make an exception 
in this case. It is a book that they can read with great profit for 
themselves, a book which should find an honored place even among 
the biographies of the saint. Pp. 297. $3.50. 


Hilaire Belloc. A Memoir. By J. B. Morton. We get intimate 
glimpses in this well-written book of one of the greatest Catholic 
author’s of his day through the eyes of one who was his friend for 
thirty years. Pp. 185. $3.00. 

The Wolf. By Mary Harris. Illustrated by Veronica Reed. 
The adventures of Johnnie aged 9, Martina aged 12, and Rose 
aged 15, snowbound for three days in the country with an ailing 
grandmother, are told in a way to interest young readers. Pp. 105. 
$2.25. 

Twenty Tales of Irish Saints. By Alice Curtayne. Illustrated by 
Johannes Troyer. Children will be intrigued by these legends, and 
so will their elders, particularly if they be Irish, who read these 
to them. Pp. 178. $2.75. 

Master Albert. The Story of St. Albert the Great. By Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. Illustrated by the author. The life of 
Albert the Great, Saint and Doctor of the Church, is retold in a 
way to fire the imagination of children twelve years old and older. 
The silhouette illustrations are very attractive. Pp. 173. $2.50. 

Christians Courageous. By Aloysius Roche. Illustrated by An- 
tony Lake. Father Roche began his priestly ministry by giving re- 
treats to children. Ever since he has been partial to children, and 
much of his writing has been for them. In Christians Courageous 
he tells fourteen tales of deeds of valor and high adventure inspired 
by the gospel message, which young and old will read with pleasure 
and profit. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

Marriage. A Medical and Sacramental Study. By Alan Keenan, 
O.F.M., and John Ryan, M.D. This book contains a wealth of 
useful information on the various aspects of marriage. The first 
section deals with the medical, moral, and legal concepts of mar- 
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riage. The second section deals exclusively with medical problems 
connected with sex and marriage. The third section then treats of 
marriage as a sacrament. Moral doctrine is sometimes stated too 
briefly and hurriedly to be accurate or clear, but those who are 
called to this state of life will find the book profitable reading. Pp. 
337. $4.50. 


SOCIETY OF SAINT PAUL, Lake Shore Road, Derby, N. Y. 

Jesus Appeals to the World. By Lorenzo Sales, I.LM.C. Trans- 
lated by A. J. M. Mausolff. Sister Mary Consolata was a Capuchin 
nun who received private revelations from our Lord. The author 
explains the unceasing act of love revealed to Sister Consolata and 
in so doing gives many details of her life. If the author had made 
more use of the writings of Sister Consolata, allowed her to speak 
for herself, the book might have been much more convincing. Pp. 
224. $2.50. 

The Mystical Rose. Thoughts on Our Blessed Lady. By John 
Cardinal Newman. Edited by J. Regina, S.T.D. Any work by 
Cardinal Newman needs no recommendation. The value of the 
present work would have been much enhanced if the editor had 
indicated the sources from which he drew his material. Pp. 144. 
$1.50. 


TEMPLEGATE, Springfield, Illinois. 

Manners at Mass. The Movements and Gestures of Public Wor- 
ship. By V.G.L. Because man is a composite of body and soul, in- 
ward reverence at prayer is manifested by bodily reverence. Con- 
versely an irreverent bodily posture makes inward reverence all but 
impossible. This book gives detailed directions on the gestures and 
ceremonies that make for inward reverence. All Catholics may read 
this book with profit. Pp. 56. $0.75. 

Giving to God. By Dom Hubert van Aeller. The subtitle, A 
Year’s Prayers for Young People, describes the book adequately. 
It is a very small book, measuring 3% by 5% inches, and is in- 
tended chiefly for use in visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Pp. 69. 
$0.75. 
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Mother Cornelia Connelly 
Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 


The story of the foundress of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 


N the first day of December, 1831, young Cornelia Augusta 
Peacock knelt slim and straight in Old Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, pronouncing her marriage vows. ‘“Till death us do 

part,’’ she ended. She rose from her knees and stood beside her tall, 
gaunt husband, Pierce Connelly, little dreaming that in a few short 
years something other than death would part them. Yet an ardent, 
deeply loving woman does not give up her husband, her children, 
and her home, without dying a sort of death. This death she died, 
and out of it came the founding of one of the Church’s many re- 
ligious institutes—the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. The story 
is one of the strangest and most poignant in the history of religious 
congregations. 

The twenty-two years of life that had brought Cornelia Con- 
nelly to this moment had held both joys and sorrows. The joys 
she had shared with a houseful of older brothers and sisters at 
Number One Filbert Street, down in old Philadelphia, near the wide 
sweep of the Delaware River. The sorrows came singly, first in 
the death of her father, when she was nine, then in the death of a 
brother, and finally, when she was fourteen, in the death of her 
mother, which brought that life in Filbert Street to an end. Cor- 
nelia was sent to live with an older, married half-sister, who was 
very good to her, provided the best tutors, but never quite fully 
understood this dark-eyed, talented, high-spirited little sister. When 
Cornelia had grown to womanhood, and the Reverend Pierce Con- 
nelly began to court her, after the fashion of the eighteen-thirties, 
seeing her home from church or choir-practice, her sister tried to put 
an end to it, forbidding him the house. He was all right in his 
way, the Reverend Pierce Connelly. He was educated, intelligent, 
not without charm. But she hoped for a more socially prominent 
husband for her younger sister. Cornelia did a characteristic thing: 
She weighed her values, knew she loved this man, moved quietly to 
the house of another sister, and married him from there. 

Shortly after their marriage, Pierce was appointed rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Natchez, Mississippi. As the young 
couple watched the shifting scenery from the deck of a Mississippi 
River steamer on their journey south, they caught their first glimpse 
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of a very different world—a world of pillared plantation houses, 
sloping lawns, and crowded Negro cabins. Now and then they 
passed bands of Negroes chained together, their faces heavy and 
sullen, ready on the wharves for shipment to slave-markets further 
south. But once they saw a group of them gathered around a 
Catholic priest, looking as docile as children. These memories they 
never forgot. 

The congregation of the Trinity Episcopal Church in Natchez 
was pleased with their new rector. He was in his late twenties, 
eloquent, earnest, perhaps just a little self-assured. They loved his 
young wife, to whom a son Mercer was born, and then a daughter 
Adeline. ‘‘That young man will be a bishop some day,’’ some of 
them said of Pierce; and they might well have added that he had 
the right wife to share with him that dignity. But life held for 
them a very different destiny. What was it that set those two, in 
their happy Natchez rectory, to inquiring into the Catholic Church? 
Perhaps that glimpse of the priest among the slaves on the river- 
bank; perhaps the strangely provocative walls of a convent across 
the street from the house where they were staying on a visit to 
another city; perhaps the very bigoted unfairness of some of the 
anti-Catholic tracts that circulated ubiquitously in the America 
of that day. They did not act precipitously; they studied, prayed, 
pondered. The parishioners who hung on the compelling words 
of their young rector little knew what was going on in his mind; 
but the day came when he could conceal it no longer. His bishop 
was astonished one morning to open his mail and find a letter from 
his promising young rector, saying that he and his wife wanted to 
become Catholics. “I am amazed, overwhelmed, confounded,” the 
bishop wrote in reply. Pierce delivered a farewell sermon that left 
his congregation astounded by his sudden news. Then he went 
home, tired, and shaken. 

The two decided to take their little family to Europe for a 
while, since Pierce had some private income, apart from his salary. 
It would be good to grow into their new-found Catholicity in 
Catholic Italy, to be received into the Church in Rome, at its very 
center. At least, so thought Pierce. Cornelia, quietly packing 
trunks and boxes, bathing and feeding her babies, doing the last 
things toward closing the house, wondered within herself whether 
she could wait for Rome, now that God so clearly called her into 
the Church. The little family set out by river-steamer for New 
Orleans, to take the ship for Italy; but when they got there they 
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found that the sailing had been postponed. No, she could not keep 
God waiting—not even for Pierce. And so she went, one momen- 
tous day, to the Cathedral of St. Louis to make her abjuration. 
Bishop Blank, who gave her her first Holy Communion, as she 
knelt at the altar-rail alone, remembered years afterward that her 
face was wet with tears. 

The two years that followed moved like a pleasant, if some- 
what fantastic, dream. People in Rome, such people as the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and his daughter, the Princess Borghese, were attracted 
to the young American converts. Cornelia could move as simply 
and charmingly through the jeweled gatherings at the Borghese 
palace as through the small rooms of the Natchez rectory. She was 
entranced by the beauty of Italy, its opportunities to study music, 
to study art, both of which she did. Even more, she loved its 
Catholic life, and delighted to take little four-year-old Merty to see 
the little Jesus in his crib at the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
Her happiness was complete when she and her little family went 
for a private audience with the Pope—Gregory XVI. Pierce sailed 
with less even keel. His letters home to his brothers in America 
were largely filled with the names of the dukes and counts whom 
he was meeting, he and Nelie, as he affectionately called her. Their 
trip took them from Rome to Vienna, from Vienna to Paris. In 
Vienna a second little son was born, John Henry. In Paris, their 
trip came to a sudden end. A letter came to Pierce from his brother, 
saying the family had suffered financial reverses. Their money was 
gone. Pierce was aghast; Cornelia could hardly contain her joy. 
At last they would be going back to America; they would have a 
home of their own. 

There were months at first in Natchez that were very trying, 
months of uncertainty, of waiting for some avenue to open. Then, 
one day a letter came, saying that there was an opening for Pierce 
to teach in the Jesuit college at Grand Coteau, Louisiana. Cornelia 
could teach piano at the Sacred Heart Convent nearby. There was 
a little house on the convent grounds where they could live. There 
could be no better place to bring up children, tranquil in tempo, 
cultured, very Catholic. They could almost cry for joy. 

God was good, very, very good, Cornelia reiterated to herself 
often in the years that followed. One little daughter had died soon 
after birth, but John Henry, aged three, with golden hair, was 
a strong, sturdy child. Merty was growing big. Adeline was gay 
and good. Pierce seemed quite happy and settled in his new work. 
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There was always something you could not quite fathom in Pierce, 
a kind of deep restlessness, but she had learned not to be disturbed 
at it. Her own life was peaceful and well-ordered, her life of 
child-bearing and mothering and teaching. Love overflowed in 
her. It reached beyond the limits of her own household. She bought 
a little slave-girl to rear and educate and lead to the precious gift 
of faith—and then, when she was old enough, to set free. The 
child was growing each day in grace. Yes, God was very good. 

“Oh God,’’ she prayed one day, standing out under the trees, 
with the children nearby, ‘‘if all this happiness is not for thy glory 
and the good of my soul—take it from me. I make the sacrifice.” 
Twenty-four hours later, little John Henry lay in her arms, in 
agony with fatal burns. He had been toppled over by a big dog 
into a cauldron of boiling maple-syrup, out on the lawn. He 
lingered forty-three hours in her arms, in great torture, dying on 
February second, the Feast of the Purification. The words of 
Simeon took on new meaning: ‘‘And thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” From that day forward, she had a great devotion to Our 
Lady of Sorrows. In her notebook, shortly after, she set down 
three words: ‘‘Sacrifice. Sacrifice. Sacrifice.’’ This was in 1840. 
By a special grace she was seemingly being prepared for an even 
harder blow. 

It came the following October, on the Feast of St. Edward, as 
she and Pierce were walking home from Mass. He told her that 
he felt himself called to be a priest. A priest? He with a wife and 
two children, and a third soon to be born? Cornelia, stunned, 
groped within herself, trying to understand. Pierce had his answers 
ready. Of course, it was unusual, but it was not without precedent. 
In such cases, the couple separated. Some arrangement was made 
for the children, and the wife entered a convent. Still she could 
scarcely grasp what he was saying—she who so deeply loved her 
husband, her children, and her home. Confused as she was, she 
knew this much: there was only one thing that mattered—super- 
naturally speaking, and that was God’s will. Cost what it might, 
she would submit to it. But was this really God’s will? The mild 
October days that followed were her Gethsemane. Pierce’s spiritual 
advisers counseled prayer and deliberation; nothing must be de- 
cided hastily. He did not waver in his desire. Cornelia went quietly, 
even gayly, through her round of duties, as far as outward appear- 
ances were concerned, teaching music, mothering children, entertain- 
ing guests. But years afterwards she confessed that the Society of 
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the Holy Child Jesus was founded on a breaking heart. It was her 
heart that was breaking, in that slow-moving year of 1841. In 
March her child was born, Pierce Francis Connelly, named for his 
father but known in the family as Frank. In September, after a 
retreat, she wrote in her notebook: ‘‘Vocation examined. Decided.”’ 
A little later she wrote: ‘‘Refuse no sacrifice that would be for His 
greater glory,” and, still later, ‘‘Do and suffer one day at a time.”’ 

Four more years passed before that sacrifice was consummated. 
It was prefaced by countless smaller sacrifices: There was the day 
when their household goods were placed at auction, the day she 
waved goodbye as Pierce set off for Europe, taking Merty with him 
to be placed in school through the kindness of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. There were three pinched years when she lived alone with 
her two younger children in the tiniest of cottages on the convent 
grounds. It can still be seen—the Bishop’s Cottage as it was called. 
Meanwhile, Pierce was writing from Europe, mingling bits of 
social gossip with information as to the progress of negotiations 
regarding his priesthood. To Cornelia, who was trying to live as 
nearly the life of a religious as she could, there in the bishop’s cot- 
tage, in preparation for the great change, these letters must have 
sounded rather strange. Finally Pierce appeared again at Grand 
Coteau to take her to Europe with him, her and little Adeline and 
Frank. Her presence was necessary in Rome, he told her. But he 
planned a round-about route that plunged her again into a whirl of 
receptions and dinner-parties. It was hard to step back into this 
role which she was so soon going to abandon forever. It must have 
been with almost a sense of relief that she was settled at last at the 
Sacred Heart Convent of the Trinita dei Monti, in Rome, with 
Adeline and Frank close by. Pierce pursued his theological studies; 
Cornelia lived as a postulant in the convent. She knelt one day to 
make a vow of perpetual chastity; and then he was ordained, first 
to the diaconate, then to the priesthood. He said his first Mass in 
the convent chapel, with Cornelia singing in the choir, and gave 
his little daughter, that day, her first Holy Communion. 

It had been generally assumed that Cornelia Connelly would 
become a religious of the Sacred Heart. With great generosity, as 
a postulant, now in her middle thirties, she tried to mold herself 
with that intent. But underneath was a deep disquietude, a painful 
darkness that never lifted, that kept her awake at night on her nar- 
row bed in agony of soul. Then one day the darkness lifted. God 
showed her His will. It came about through a summons from the 
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Pope, His Holiness, Gregory XVI. For all the time that Cornelia 
was praying and suffering in her arid darkness, negotiations were 
taking place that were to change her destiny completely. Lord 
Shrewsbury, Bishop Wiseman, the Pope himself, had their eyes on 
this young woman, hidden away as a postulant. They had their 
eyes too on a great need. A dozen years before, the last of the re- 
strictive acts on Catholics had been repealed in England. A new 
life was stirring for English Catholics. Newman had been recently 
converted. Others bid fair to follow him. There was need for 
opportunities for a really Catholic education for English girls, 
obtained, not on the continent, but in England. These were the 
thoughts of English Catholics in Rome as Cornelia was kneeling in 
the Convent of the Trinita. 

Cornelia, puzzled, climbed the steps of the Vatican for her 
audience with the Pope. She came out with his words ringing in 
her ears: She was not destined to join any existing Order; she had 
a great work to do for God’s Church—the education of Catholic 
girls in England. She was to draw up the constitutions for a con- 
gregation to perform this work. 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart at the Trinita were kindness 
itself at this unexpected turn of events. Although it was now clear 
that she was not destined to stay and be one of them, they invited 
her to remain with them as long as she needed to be in Rome. There, 
through the hot Roman summer, she worked at the constitutions 
and rules, with advisers appointed by the Holy See from the So- 
ciety of Jesus to help her. The constitutions, as they took shape, 
were based on the Jesuit Rule, but in her hands, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, they took on a quality of their own. One day 
as she was praying, a name came to her—‘The Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus.”” It was more than a name; it was a spirit. ““The 
spirit of this Society,’’ she wrote, ‘‘being that of the Holy Child 
Jesus, is a spirit of simplicity, humility, obedience and charity.” 
The sweetness and mildness of St. Francis de Sales were in those 
constitutions, the joy of St. Francis of Assisi, the total abandonment 
of St. Teresa of Avila. Cornelia Connelly had many teachers in 
the spiritual life. At last her task was done; her constitutions re- 
ceived a verbal approval from the Holy Father, and Cornelia set 
out for England with her little son and daughter and their nurse. 
She stayed a few days in Birmingham, and there made the acquaint- 
ance of Newman. Through him and Bishop—later Cardinal— 
Wiseman, three companions were waiting for her. Bishop Wiseman 
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had secured a convent for her in Derby. At thirty-seven she began 
her new life. 

There are many small coincidences in the life of Cornelia Con- 
nelly that suggest the hand of God. It was on the Feast of St. 
Edward that she and her three companions stood in front of their 
convent in Derby, surveying it for the first time. It was just six 
years to the day since the first shock of Pierce’s disclosure. It was 
an imposing facade that they were facing. ‘“We shall never stay 
here,’’ Cornelia said to her three companions. ‘“This is not Bethle- 
hem.”’ But she mounted the stairs, and the four of them set to 
work, putting its large, dusty, and nearly empty rooms in order. 
Two days later, on the Feast of St. Teresa, the first Mass was said. 
Soon a parish school was opened, then a small boarding-school. 
‘Terms for Board and Education—twenty-five pounds per annum,” 
read the prospectus; and for this magnificent sum, instruction was 
offered in “English and French, Writing, Arithmetic, Singing and 
the principles of Church music, Drawing, Plain Needlework, and 
every kind of embroidery.’’ The bishop demurred a little at French 
“for the middle classes.’’ ‘“The present French literature is so wicked,”’ 
he said. But apparently Sister Cornelia was able to set his mind 
at rest. Closest of all to her heart was a large night school which she 
organized for the pitifully poor bobbin-girls in the Derby mills. 
They came through the bleak, windy streets, their thin shawls 
pulled about them, the poor of Christ. They were to her most 
like the Child Jesus. 

Gradually the little Society grew and prospered. Then one 
day a smail shadow appeared, no bigger than a man’s hand—the 
hand of Pierce Connelly. Having also come to England, he began 
to appear unexpectedly in the convent parlor, demanding to see 
Cornelia. He came so frequently that it was beginning to be up- 
setting; and finally Cornelia’s confessor exacted her obedience not 
to see him. Next he started posing in Rome as the founder of the 
Society, submitting a spurious Rule to the Prefect of Propaganda. 
The confusion that resulted was not dispelled till several years after 
her death. Next he withdrew their children from their schools, 
breaking off all connection between them and their mother. Finally 
there was one terrible day when Pierce raged for six hours down- 
stairs in the convent parlor, insisting on seeing her, while Cornelia 
knelt in her cell upstairs, obedient to her confessor. It was one of 
the hardest battles of her life. Pierce countered by bringing suit 
in the Protestant Court of Arches for the restoration of his marriage 
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rights—he a priest and the first cause of their separation. He won 
his case, but appeal was made to the Privy Council, and the decision 
was reversed. Pierce made one last, futile appeal to the House of 
Commons in 1852, but nothing came of it. Finally he left England, 
taking his children with him, and became rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Florence. Cornelia went quietly about her 
work, keeping her sorrows locked inside her heart. ‘Oh, Mother,” 
said one homesick postulant during those troubled years, looking 
into her serene face, ‘‘I am sure you never have any troubles.”’ 

In 1848, the little Society moved to a new home, St. Leonard’s 
On Sea, near Hastings, at the suggestion of Cardinal Wiseman. On 
this occasion, Cornelia had a curious consolation: The convent, 
on her first visit, seemed strangely familiar; she had seen it all be- 
forehand in a dream! There was constant poverty in those early 
years, but the school gradually grew and prospered. By 1853, school 
inspectors were saying of it, “It is impossible to witness without 
admiration the results obtained in this very interesting school. . . 
now one of the most perfect institutions of its class in Europe.” 
Her educational theories were taking shape—theories which sound 
modern even today, as one reads them in her little Book of Studies. 
She did not speak of “‘units’’ or of “projects,” but she utilized 
methods very like them to enliven learning, correlating one subject 
with another. Not all the teaching was to be accomplished through 
formal instruction; dramatics were to play an important part in 
Schools of the Holy Child Jesus—an innovation in her day. Dis- 
cipline was to be left as far as possible in the hands of the children. 
They were to be “watched over’’ rather than ‘‘watched.’’ Religion 
was to be a part of everything, saturating the school day. 

In 1851, Cardinal Wiseman asked the sisters to take over the 
Gate Street Schools in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London; and so the 
Society began its second foundation. The sisters lived in the base- 
ment and garret of the school, with sixty-nine steps between. They 
were teaching the very poor, and they themselves were often hungry. 
But they were happy—this was really Bethlehem. One could not 
wear a religious habit safely on the London streets in the eighteen- 
fifties, so they wore the discarded clothing of the postulants when 
they went out to shop. This had once been stylish, long since; now 
the outmoded dresses and bonnets caused much merriment as the 
sisters tried them on and parceled them out at recreation. ‘“You would 
be charmed with our attic,’ wrote Mother Connelly to the sisters 
at St. Leonard’s. She had the faculty of turning hardships into joys. 
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Two years later a house was opened in Preston, then in Black- 
pool, later at Mark Cross. But the most wonderful of all was May- 
field. Who but Mother Connelly would have thought of turning 
a ruined palace into a school and novitiate? It was no ordinary 
palace, the ‘‘Old Palace’ at Mayfield. It had once been the summer 
residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and dated back, so 
tradition stated, to the time of St. Dunstan. The St. Leonard’s 
children had picnicked on its grounds in 1862, and shortly after- 
wards it was put up for auction. Was it foolish to want it? The 
St. Leonard’s children clamored for it and made a novena. Some 
people shook their heads when the Duchess of Leeds, a friend of 
the Society, bought it and gave it to the sisters. Poverty did not 
deter Mother Connelly. She sent the sisters two by two through 
England, and even to the continent, begging funds for its restora- 
tion. She employed as architect the son of Pugin, the great Gothic 
reviver. Gradually the place became, under her guiding hand, one 
of the most interesting and beautiful Catholic monuments in Eng- 
land. Her joy was complete when once again the Blessed Sacra- 
ment came to dwell in it, after so many centuries. For many years 
it was the mother house of the Society, until that was transferred 
to Rome. 

As the sphere of the Society widened, one dream became more 
and more insistent—that the work might spread to Mother Con- 
nelly’s native America. She had once hoped that it might begin there, 
but Pope Gregory had said, ‘“‘“From England let your work spread 
to America.’’ In 1862 she had her chance. The Duchess of Leeds, 
herself an American, owned a tract of land at Towanda, Pennsyl- 
vania, and offered it to the sisters. Bishop Wood, Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, who had visited St. Leonard’s, extended a hearty welcome 
to his diocese. The Duchess had no personal knowledge of her 
property; but her agent wrote of a ‘‘mansion,”’ of valuable timber 
land, of a considerable Catholic population. Mother Connelly chose 
five of the ‘‘older’’ sisters (even the superior was only thirty-four), 
and accompanied them to Liverpool to see them onto their ship. 
They sat in a little group on deck as the ship pulled out from shore, 
their faces turned toward England, trying to say their Office. They 
amused themselves on board with a Catholic register of the Phila- 
delphia Archdiocese, provided by Bishop Wood, himself a passenger. 
Towanda, it seemed, was the only place in Bradford County with 
a resident priest. They noted somewhat wistfully the schools in 
the Philadelphia area—Eden Hall, the Academy of St. Joseph’s, 
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the Academy of the Holy Cross. Bishop Wood was very cordial, 
taking them under his wing; but he was curiously non-committal 
about Towanda. They learned afterwards that he had serious 
doubts about it, but wanted them somewhere in his diocese. 

It was the Vicar General of the diocese, Father C. I. Carter, 
who escorted them to Towanda. It was a strange Bethlehem that 
awaited them after the long train journey and the rough ride over 
rutted roads. The “‘mansion’’ was a small wooden house, falling 
to pieces: the ‘‘property’’ was almost a wilderness; the ‘‘Catholic 
population’ was most meager, and was scattered all over the country- 
side. ‘“We have plenty of adventures to recount,’’ wrote one of 
the sisters to Mother Connelly. She did not mention that they were 
dining on watery soup, eating and sleeping on planks, and cross- 
ing the Susquehanna on a raft in search of paying boarders for the 
academy. The parish school flourished from the start, but it opened 
with only homemade benches and no books. Supplies were slow 
in coming to that remote corner of a war-torn land. 

Father Carter, visiting them in the fall, was charmed with the 
school. He did not then notice their privations. But when the winter 
snows came, and the water froze in the pitchers, the wine in the 
cruets set out for Mass, he began to sense that something was wrong. 
Finally he himself wrote to Mother Connelly those facts which the 
sisters had so gallantly concealed. He told her that the foundation 
must be discontinued, but offered her, instead, an old Quaker school 
set in spacious grounds in the Philadelphia suburb of Sharon Hill. 
He had shortly before asked her for a second band of sisters for 
his own parish school in Philadelphia. And so, the Towanda sis- 
ters, though they loved their Bethlehem, packed their trunks and 
boxes, crated their English altar, sold their cow, and moved to 
Sharon Hill. It later became the American mother house, from 
which the work spread out, moving westward until it reached the 
coast. The mother house is now at ‘New Sharon,” in Rosemont, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mother Connelly visited her two American houses only once, 
in 1867, establishing a third during her stay. When her carriage 
drove up to the Sharon door for the first time, all the bells in the 
convent were rung in welcome. It was characteristic that she did 
not take time from her visit to renew old memories; but she had 
a brief hour in the convent parlor with her sister, now a Sacred 
Heart nun—Mother Peacock. It must have been a very precious 
hour. When she sailed back to England she took two little nieces 
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with her, to place in one of the English schools. They had been 
pupils at Sharon. 

Mother Connelly was well content with her American houses, 
but she was glad to be back. England was more her home, now, 
than America. The widening work of the Society seemed to be 
setting God’s seal upon it. But it had had its hard years, and these 
were not yet over. There were constant troubles over the Rule, 
dating back to that spurious Rule which Pierce had presented to 
the Prefect of Propaganda. Because of it, the original constitutions 
had not only never been formally approved but had even been set 
aside. A substitute Rule, formulated by the local ordinary, and 
very different in spirit, had taken its place. ‘‘Submit,’’ said Mother 
Connelly quietly, ‘‘but pray—pray very much.’’ Some of the less 
supernatural sisters grew restive under it and began to blame Mother 
Connelly. It was, perhaps, her hardest cross, she who loved above 
all ‘‘union and conformity, one with another.” As the rift widened, 
confessors began advising their penitents against entering such an 
unsettled institute, or persuaded those who had already entered not 
to go forward to profession. To all of this, Cornelia Connelly had 
one answer: The Society was not her work, but God’s. If He wanted 
it to go on, it would survive. But she asked the bishop to call a 
general chapter of the Society, at which she wished to lay down her 
office of superior, which she had held since the Society was founded, 
and make way for a duly elected superior general. There were un- 
expected delays, reaching from days into months, from months into 
years. Finally the chapter was called. It was, in a sense, a turning- 
point in the restoration of harmony; for Mother Connelly was 
herself elected, with a general council to aid her. The little Society 
was on a much firmer footing. 

There were private sorrows, too, in these crowded years. ‘“The 
thought of my children never leaves me,’’ she confided to one of 
the sisters—those children whom Pierce had wooed away, so long 
ago, from their mother and their Faith. Merty’s life ended in his 
early twenties in America, whither he had gone to live with his 
uncle. One day, at St. Leonard’s the chapel bell suddenly started 
to ring. ‘‘Go, Sister, and see who is ringing the bell,’’ Mother Con- 
nelly said in surprise. The sister came back and reported that no 
one was ringing it; it was ringing itself. ““We must go to the chapel 
and pray,’’ Mother Connelly said quietly. Shortly after, she learned 
in a letter that Merty had died of yellow fever. As far as she could 
estimate, he had died at that very hour. After Cornelia’s own death, 
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Adeline came back to the Church, but apparently Frank never did. 
He was a successful artist, whose biographical sketch follows that 
of his mother in the Dictionary of American Biography. But it 
was success with God that Cornelia Connelly wanted for her children. 

In 1879, she lay dying. A decade before, she had already been 
ailing, and the doctors had ordered her to France to rest. She 
“‘rested’’ characteristically by opening a new house, her last. She 
had always wanted a house in a really Catholic country. She came 
back strengthened and had gone on another decade administering the 
Society—from a wheel-chair when she could no longer move about. 
Now, as she lay dying, she was happy in the sense that her Society 
was once more united in spirit; but her Rule had not yet been re- 
stored. Lying in bed, she said confidently, ‘‘Our Rule will be given 
back to us one day—to the very letter.’’ It was—after her death. 

She had come a long way from the young bride, kneeling in 
Old Christ Church to pronounce her marriage vows. It was other 
vows that had shaped her now for more than thirty years. It was 
not by her own choice that she had given up one family for another, 
but at the call of a mysterious and strange Providence. Disfigured 
by disease, she lay on her bed, suffering intensely, full of the love 
of God. Dieu seul she said often to the sisters gathered round her 
bed—her final message to them. Then she would ask them to sing 
the Adoro Te. In the early spring she died; and then a strange 
thing happened. All the disfigurement of disease departed from her 
face, leaving it beautiful once more. They laid her to rest at May- 
field, with violets and primroses growing near. Later her body was 
moved to a tomb inside the Mayfield Chapel which she had so lov- 
ingly restored. Above it is carved this inscription: 


CORNELIA AUGUSTA CONNELLY 
1809-1879 
Foundress of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus 
Love knoweth no measure, feareth no labor, 
maketh sweet all that is bitter, findeth rest 


in God alone. 
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The Mysticism of Obedience 


Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


LL great things are simple. God is great and God is simple. 

If we are united with God’s will, we are united with God, 

because God’s will is God. And if we are united with 
God, we are united with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; for the 
Trinity is simple also. Obedience is a great thing and obedience 
is simple. “If you love me, keep my commandments” (John 14:15). 
If you wish to be perfect, just do as you are told. ‘He that keepeth 
my commandments, is he that loveth me, and he that loveth me, 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him and will manifest 
myself to him’ (John 14:21). In obedience we truly receive a 
revelation of Christ. 

St. Teresa gives several examples of what she thought sim- 
plicity or ‘‘innocence’’ in obedience. At Avila, she says, ‘One thing 
I remember, which is this: once in the refectory we had cucumbers 
given us for our portions, and to me a very small one, rotten 
within. Pretending not to be aware of this, I called a sister, one 
of the most able and sensible in the house, and, to try her obedi- 
ence, told her to go and plant it in a little garden we had. She asked 
me whether it was to be planted endways or sideways. I told her 
sideways. She went and planted it, without thinking that it could 
not possibly fail to die. The fact that she was acting under obedi- 
ence made her natural reason blind, so that she believed that what 
she did was perfectly right’’ (Foundations, ed. Lewis, p. 6). And, 
probably at Toledo or Malagon, she narrates: ‘“To a prioress 
came a nun, and showed her a very large worm, saying, ‘Look how 
beautiful it is!’ The prioress in jest replied ‘Then go and eat it.’ 
She went and fried it. The cook asked her why she fried a worm, 
and she answered, “To eat it,’ and would have done so. Thus 
through a great carelessness of that prioress that nun might have 
done herself much harm’ (ibid., p. 161). For my own part, I 
fear I wonder if the two nuns in question were quite so simple as 
St. Teresa imagined they were! 

However, not to delay on planting cucumbers or frying worms, 
there are four considerations we make about obedience which show 
that there is a great mystery in it, and a great reality of union 
with God. 
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1. Our Saviour’s obedience to His Father reveals to us some- 
thing of the eternal relations of the Blessed Trinity. 

2. Through obedience we attain union with Christ and with 
His Father in the Holy Ghost. 

3. Our Saviour’s obedience sums up the mystery of the Re- 
demption of mankind. 

4. Through obedience likewise we cooperate with Christ, in 
a true sense make one with Christ, in His redeeming and saving 
mission. 


CHRIST’S OBEDIENCE AND THE BLESSED TRINITY 

Nothing is clearer in the Gospels than that Christ is one with 
the Father in understanding, willing, accomplishing, and in very 
being. 

Christ’s teaching was at once His own, and yet in a sense not 
His own but the Father’s: ‘“‘My doctrine is not mine, but His who 
sent me’ (John 7:16), that is, the teaching is not Christ’s alone, 
but equally the Father’s: it is not Christ’s as separated from God. 
“He who sent me is true, and the things I have heard of Him, 
these same I speak in the world. . . . I do nothing of myself, but 
as the Father has taught me, these things I speak’’ (John 8:26, 28). 
Even the Father does not judge alone: ‘Neither doth the Father 
judge any man, but hath given all judgment to the Son’”’ (John 
5:22); and yet the Father does judge with the Son: ‘And if I 
do judge, my judgment is true: because I am not alone, but I and 
the Father that sent me’ (John 8:16). Hence it is that acceptance 
of Christ is acceptance of the Father: ‘‘He that believeth in me, 
doth not believe in me, but in him that sent me... . I have not 
spoken of myself; but the Father who sent me, he gave me com- 
mandment what I should say and what I should speak’ (John 
12: 44, 49). Incidentally, the same is true of the Holy Ghost: 
He, too, “‘shall not speak of himself: but what things soever he 
shall hear, he shall speak . . . he shall glorify me, because he shall 
receive of mine’ (John 16:13). Only the Father has knowledge 
without origin; the Son and the Holy Ghost have the same identical 
knowledge, but from the Father. z 

In the same way, Christ says that He did not come to do His 
own will, but the will of Him who sent Him. None can doubt 
that Christ’s will was for the salvation of men: “I am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep .. . 
therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life 
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that I may take it again’’ (John 10:11, 17). And yet He says: 
“IT came down from heaven not to do my own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me’ (John 6:38 and cf. v. 30). The heart of 
Christ is not more compassionate nor more tender than the heart 
of His Father: ‘‘For God so loved the world, as to give His only 
begotten Son: that whosoever believeth in him, may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting’ (John 3:16). The will of the 
Father and the will of the Son for the salvation of the world is 
the same, ‘‘for God sent not his Son into the world, to judge the 
world, but that the world might be saved by him” (John 3:17). 

This unity of will is touchingly manifest on the death of 
Lazarus. Jesus had wept, and the Jews said, ““‘Behold how he loved 
him.’’ And when the stone was removed, lifting up his eyes, He 
said: ‘‘Father, I give thanks that thou hast heard me. And I 
know that thou hearest me always; but because of the people who 
stand about I have said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.’’ Then He called the dead man out of the tomb. He 
knew His Father’s will was to do what He wished. They willed 
the same, and Christ’s human will was perfectly in accord with His 
Father’s divine will. 

Christ’s power is the same as His Father’s. ‘“The Son cannot 
do anything of Himself, but what he seeth the Father doing: for 
what things so ever he doth, these the Son also doth in like man- 
ner. For as the Father raiseth up the dead and giveth life: so also 
the Son giveth life to whom he will’? (John 5:20). “If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not” (John 10:37). The 
works, of course, referred primarily to the miracles: stilling the 
storm, feeding the five thousand, giving sight to the blind man, 
raising Lazarus from the dead; but they include all that Christ 
did. “‘Do you not believe that I am in the Father and the Father in 
me? The words that I speak to you, I speak not of myself. But 
the Father who abideth in me, he doth His own works’ (John 
14:10). But the unity of power is most clearly shown when 
Christ speaks of protecting His sheep: He knows His sheep and 
they follow Him and He will give them life everlasting. “‘No man 
shall pluck them out of my hand.’’ Whence this absolute confi- 
dence that no created power can steal away His sheep? ‘‘No one 
can snatch them out of the hand of my Father. I and the Father 
are one’ (John 10:29, 30). His power is the same as His Father’s 

All that Christ has is given Him by the Father; and the Father 
holds nothing back from the Son, not even His own life. His dis- 
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ciples who were faithful to Him were given Him by His Father: 
‘Thine they were, and to me thou gavest them’”’ (John 17:6). In- 
deed, all the Father has, is the Son’s: ‘“‘All my things are thine, 
and thine are mine’ (John 17:10). ‘The Father loveth the Son, 
and he hath given all things into his hand’’ (John 3:35). And 
before the washing of the feet, perhaps surprisingly, St. John tells us: 
“Knowing that the Father had given him all things into his hands, 
and that he came from God and goeth to God: he riseth from sup- 
per, and layeth aside his garments, and having taken a towel, 
girded himself’’ and put the water into a basin and began to wash 
the feet of the disciples (John 13:3 ff.). His knowledge that 
all He had was of the Father is perhaps the very reason why He 
wished to inculcate humility; since the Father kept back nothing 
from Him, He in turn wished to give His service and to show that 
such humble service is a reflection of the very life of God. 

But the Father gives even His own life: ‘‘As the Father hath 
life in himself, so he hath given to the Son also to have life in 
himself’’ (John 5:26). ‘“The living Father has sent me and I 
live by the Father’’ (John 6:58). ‘Philip, he that seeth me, seeth 
the Father also. How sayeth thou, Shew us the Father? Do you 
not believe that I am in the Father and the Father in me?’”’ (John 
14:9, 10.) 

Hence it is that Christ is the Utterance of God (John 1:1), 
the Image of God (II Cor. 4:4), the Radiance of God’s splendour 
and the very expression of His being (Heb. 1:3), the Light of 
God (John 1:9), the Way to God: ‘No man cometh to the 
Father but by me’ (John 14:6). 

Yet in spite of this perfect equality, the Son is sent by His 
Father, and receives commands from His Father. “‘Do you say 
of him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world: 
Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God?” (John 
10:36.) ‘“Thou hast sent me into the world’ (John 17:18). 
After the conversation with the Samaritan woman at the well, the 
apostles urged Him to eat: “But he said to them: I have meat to 
eat, which you know not. The disciples therefore said one to an- 
other: Hath any man brought him to eat? Jesus said to them: 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, that I may perfect 
his work’ (John 4:32-35). His very life, His sustenance and 
strength consisted in doing His Father’s will and work. The Father 
even commands Him; at the very end of the discourse about the 
Good Shepherd, our Lord said: ‘““This commandment have I re- 
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ceived of my father,’’ (John 10:18), and the commandment ap- 
pears to be that He should be the Good Shepherd, who lays down 
His life for His sheep. Just before going to Gethsemani, He said: 
“But that the world may know that I love the Father, and as the 
Father hath given me commandment, so do I: Arise let us go hence”’ 
(John 14:31). And of his whole sojourn in the world, at the 
end He said: ‘“‘I have glorified thee on the earth; I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do” (John 7:4). 

Now, of course, the giving of a command can only be because 
Christ is man; and yet the commandment, like the sending, reflects 
the eternal relation between Father and Son. It is the Son who is 
sent, not the Father: not sent as a servant by a master, nor even 
as a king might be sent to war by advisers and counsellors; but 
sent somewhat as a flower is sent forth by a plant. The temporal 
sending, with its resultant presence in a different way—for Christ 
as God is present everywhere, but as man only in Palestine—tre- 
flects the eternal relation of origin from the Father (St. Thomas, 
Summa, 1, Q. 43, a.1). The Father could not be sent, because 
He is Father; and, although all that He has is the Son’s, neverthe- 
less that ‘‘all He has’’ and even the divine being is the Son’s, al- 
ways with the relationship of originating from the Father. As of 
the sending, so too of the obedience. That too arises naturally 
from the eternal relationship between Father and Son; for as the 
Son originates from the Father in very being, so too do all His 
thinking and His willing. What our Lord wanted was what or- 
iginated in the Father, and He could not want anything whatever 
which did not originate in the Father. Thus His obedience reflects 
his eternal relationship to the Father and is a manifestation to us 
of that mysterious unity of being and nature which yet admits 
distinctive of persons. Through our Lord’s unity with God by 
obedience in his incarnate life, we are led on to know his unity with 
God in His divine life. 


OUR OBEDIENCE AND OUR SHARE IN THE LIFE OF GOD 


Very often obedience is thought of as a matter of our own 
effort, something we must do, and do with striving and resolution. 
We must, indeed; nevertheless, obedience is a gift of God. As the 
Father gave all things to His Son, even to having absolutely the 
same will, so, too, if we are to have absolutely the same will as our 
Father and as Christ, we must receive it of the Father, through the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost. For to have the same will as God 
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means that we become sharers in God’s nature, as Christ our Lord 
truly was God and showed it by doing the works of His Father, 
while yet remaining a distinct person. There was unity of nature, 
of doing and accomplishing: they willed absolutely the same and 
this willing the same reflected the unity of being which was theirs. 
So too our coming to have the same will as God can only arise from 
a unity of being. God’s will IS Himself: He does not change, to- 
day wanting one thing, tomorrow another; but from all eternity 
He is His will; and, though in time His will is accomplished in 
different acts, those acts only reflect the will that was unchanging 
from eternity and conform the changing to the Eternal. ‘“The Father 
who abideth in me, He doth the works’’ can become true of us, 
likewise, but only because of the gift of God of Himself, the gift 
of His abiding in us. And that God should abide in us, surely 
that is His free gift to us, which no effort of our own could at- 
tain and no prayer of ours—apart from His desire told to us— 
could aspire to ask. God is God and man is man, but His surpass- 
ing gift is that we should truly become sharers in the divine nature 
(II Peter 1:4) and hence sharers in His divine will, sent forth from 
Him as Son and Holy Ghost are sent forth, yet completely and 
utterly one with Him always. 

This is one of the greatest gifts that God gives us in our vo- 
cation as religious, to enable us to share in that complete self-giv- 
ing which is the life of the Blessed Trinity, to be enabled to give 
to Him our last self-possession, our own will and judgment, and 
by giving it to Him, to receive it back from Him glorious and 
divinized, part even of Himself. ‘‘And the glory which thou hast 
given me, I have given to them; that they may be one, as we also are 
one: I in them, and thou in me; that they may be made perfect in 
one’ (John 17:23). ‘To leave the world and give up exterior pos- 
sessions,’’ says St. Gregory, “‘is possibly easy to some; but for a 
man to give up himself, to immolate what is most precious to him 
by surrendering his entire liberty is a much more arduous task; to 
forsake what one has is a small thing: to forsake what one is, that 
is the supreme gift’’ (Hom. 32, MPL 76 col. 1233). And it is the 
supreme gift, because it most reflects the life of the Blessed Trinity. 

Our obedience is grounded upon faith. Military obedience— 
apart from the subjective motive of individuals—is based upon 
practical necessity and utility: someone must decide, and there is 
not time to explain the reasons for the decision to each soldier. 
Without obedience, there would be confusion and defeat. Never- 
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theless, military obedience has its limits. Of certain soldiers who 
refused to obey it was said that ‘‘they were too intelligent to get 
themselves killed just to prove that some general was a fool.’’ That 
is one reason why General Montgomery in his book on generalship 
declares that it is part of the art of command to inspire and main- 
tain confidence in the soldiers, and why in his battles he explained 
a great deal of his plans to the soldiers. But religious obedience has 
a different basis. It is true that obedience does make for efficient 
work, for order, for unity. But this is not the reason ultimately 
why religious obey. We obey because we believe, believe that it is 
God who speaks to us in the person of our superior, and that, 
consequently, when we do the superior’s will, we do God's will 
and hence are united to God. In this sense, obedience is not a means 
to an end; it is an end in itself; for by faith we believe that in 
uniting ourselves to the superior’s will we unite ourselves to God’s 
own will, and unity with God is not a means to anything else. 
This, naturally, supposes that we obey from love of God, giving 
ourselves to God in obedience; and thus the utility of doing what 
we are told to do does not enter in; whatever the effect of what we 
do, here and now by obeying I am united to God; and, in the 
absolutely ultimate result, the effect must be good, no matter what 
the immediate effects. 

Obedience is like faith. Often, though we know it is fully 
reasonable to believe, the obscurity of faith comes home to us: how 
can it be that Christ is present beneath the appearances of a wafer? 
How can a good God permit so many evils? Neverthless, this ob- 
scurity does not shake our faith, though it may afflict the imagina- 
tion and the power of reasoning. We know that He is King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, and that His dwelling is in unapproach- 
able light; no human eye has ever seen Him or can ever see Him 
(I Tim. 6:16). We know that “‘my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, nor your ways my ways; for as the heavens are ex- 
alted above the earth, so are my ways exalted above your ways and 
my thoughts above your thoughts’’ (Isaias 4:8, 9). Nothing could 
shake our faith, because it is God whom we believe. Now, similarly, 
our obedience like our faith involves obscurity. How could God be 
represented by one so ignorant, prejudiced, and unlikable? How 
could God ratify so stupid a policy, one based on complete ignor- 
ance of the conditions?’ How can God permit this situation to con- 
tinue, when His own interests are at stake? Such obscurities may 
indeed trouble our imaginations and even our powers of reasoning; 
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nevertheless they cannot shake the deep conviction that in obeying 
this superior, in this policy, in this manner of proceeding, I am 
obeying God Himself; I am doing His will, and not the ignorant, 
stupid, or prejudiced will of any creature. My obedience rests on 
the faith that believes God does act through creatures, that He is 
immanent to creatures and not afar off. St. Margaret Mary had 
revelations from our Lord, revelations approved by the Church 
afterwards; and yet our Lord said to her that she should prefer the 
will of her superiors to any command of His. We look with eyes 
of faith, not upon a weak creature, but upon the infinitely holy 
and infinitely wise God of all consolation, who acts in and through 
the creature. 

Blessed Claude de la Colombiére once wrote: ‘‘A Superior may 
govern badly, but it is impossible that God should not govern you 
well by means of him. My dear Sister, let that be your deepest 
conviction. For if you do not base yourself firmly on this prin- 
ciple, you are losing your time in religion; for your whole life is 
nothing but obedience, and this obedience is meritless unless offered 
to God in the person whom He has put in place of Himself. And 
we certainly do not turn our gaze on God when we undertake to 
judge, examine and above all to condemn what is commanded us. 
When it is the Holy Ghost who possesses us, He inspires us with 
the simplicity of a child who finds everything good and everything 
reasonable; or, if you prefer, with a divine prudence which discov- 
ers God in everything, and recognizes Him in all those who rep- 
resent Him, even in those who are poorest in virtue and in natural 
and supernatural qualities.’ (Oeuvres, VII, 109-10, 1853 ed.) 

In those words Blessed Claude expressed part of the gift of 
obedience: the inspiration of the Holy Ghost to make us simple, 
to give us supernatural prudence to see God truly in superiors. St. 
Catherine of Siena, in her delightful Dialogue on Obedience (trans- 
lated by Algar Thorold), insists greatly on faith being the means 
of obedience and teaches likewise that we may progress in obedi- 
ence. God speaks and says to her: “‘Now I wish thee to see and 
know this most excellent virtue in that humble and immaculate 
Lamb, and the source whence it proceeds. What. caused the great 
obedience of the Word? The love which He had for My honour 
and your salvation. Whence proceeded this love? From the clear 
vision with which His soul saw the divine essence and the eternal 
Trinity, thus always looking on Me, the eternal God. His fidelity 
obtained this vision for Him, and most perfectly, which vision you 
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imperfectly enjoy by the light of holy faith’ (Ch. 135). And this 
vision both comes through obedience and fosters obedience. ‘‘Does 
the weight of obedience,’ she asks, ‘‘cause the obedient man pain? 
No, for he has trampled on his own will and does not care to ex- 
amine or judge the will of his superior, for with the light of 
faith he sees My will in him, believing truly that My clemency 
causes him to command according to the needs of his subject’s sal- 
vation” (Ch. 140). 

“Obedience gives a light in the soul, which shows whether she 
is faithful to Me and her order and superior, in which light of holy 
faith she forgets herself; for by the obedience which she has ac- 
quired through the light of faith, she shows that her will is dead 
to its own feeling, and seeks the advantage of others and not her 
own. Just as the disobedient man who examines the will of his 
superior, may judge it according to his own low opinion and dark- 
ened knowledge instead of judging his own perverse will which 
gives him death, the truly obedient man, illumined by faith, judges 
the will of his superior to be good, and therefore does not examine 
it, but inclines his head and nourishes his soul with the odour of 
true and holy obedience. And this virtue increases in the soul in 
proportion to the shining of the light of faith, with which the 
soul knows herself, and Me, whom she loves, and humbles her- 
self; and the more she loves Me and humbles herself, the more 
obedient she becomes, for obedience and her sister patience prove 
whether the soul is in truth clothed with the nuptial garment of 
charity, which is necessary to enter into eternal life’’ (Ch. 44). 

St. Teresa of Avila also declares that obedience is something 
like a treasure in a mine, which can only be dug out gradually and 
progressively. Speaking of the treasure of complete union with 
God, she says: “‘Believe me, then there is no better way of finding 
this treasure than that of toiling and digging so as to draw it forth 
from the mine of obedience; for the more we dig the more we shall 
find, and the more we subject ourselves to men, having no other 
will but that of those who are over us, the more we shall master 
our will so as to conform it to the will of God’’ (Foundations, 
Ch. 5). 

St. Ignatius of Loyola puts three degrees of obedience: the first, 
when we actually do what we are commanded; the second, when 
we do it willingly; and the third, when we submit our understand- 
ing to the superior’s and come to have the same judgment as his. 
Now these are not necessarily stages through which we have to pass, 
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though indeed they may be kinds of stages through which we pass; 
but they clearly indicate divisions into which obedience may fall. 
It is possible to do what we are ordered but to rebel interiorly, or 
even to grumble and complain and yet carry out the order. It is 
possible also to cajole a superior into agreement with what we 
want. This is indeed a certain kind of obedience. Then there is 
willingness in obedience: to do the thing promptly, perseveringly, 
and putting our best efforts into it to make it succeed. But the 
highest degree is had when we agree with the superior’s mind and 
have the same view and outlook on the thing as he has. It is clear 
that this last most closely approaches to the obedience of Christ 
to His Father: His doctrine was not His own, but His Father’s. 
He judges with the Father; He does not speak of Himself, but as the 
Father gives Him to speak; and He is the very word of the Father, 
the expression of the Father, the very mind of the Father: He and 
His Father are one. If the superior represents God for us, then 
no lower standard than our Lord’s obedience to His Father can 
content us. 

How is it possible to be united in mind with a superior who 
is stupid, unwise, and imprudent in his commands? Christ could 
obey His Father absolutely because His Father was absolute truth, 
absolute wisdom; but how can we conform our minds to one 
who is by no means absolute truth or wisdom? 

The answer is that where the superior commands, we unite our 
wills and minds with his exactly insofar as he commands, not 
necessarily insofar as his command is designed to attain a particu- 
lar purpose. The purpose of the command is not part of the com- 
mand. For instance, a provincial superior may order a local superior 
to be indulgent, or to be severe, with a particular subject. The 
local superior may on natural grounds be convinced that indulgence, 
or severity, is injurious to the subject, that the provincial superior is 
mistaken in his estimate of the method required. It is here, partly, 
that the mystery enters; for the theory of obedience holds that the 
judgment about success or failure is irrelevant: who can tell what, 
in God’s eyes, is success or failure? The order must be obeyed, and 
in the spirit, with trust in God’s over-riding providence: He will 
bless the obedience, although we cannot see how. For me, I see 
Christ in the command and that is enough. What does it matter, 
in the last analysis, about the “‘success’’ or ‘‘failure’’ of the policy? 
God must look to that; and I can leave it to Him, doing so the 
more trustfully the less I see how He can draw good out of it. 
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How do we progress in obedience? Very generally at the be- 
ginning of our religious life obedience on the whole is not difficult; 
there may be strange customs, repugnances to be overcome in ac- 
commodating ourselves to different points of the Rule. But on the 
whole, obedience is likely to be taken more or less for granted as 
part of the religious regime. Nevertheless, sooner or later trials are 
likely to arise. A superior may not understand us, or may dis- 
approve of us; and then obedience can be a very arid affair indeed. 
There is small comfort in it; and, if one takes literally the superior 
for God, one is inclined to imagine that a superior’s disapproval 
means God’s disapproval. This is not, of course, strictly true; for 
a superior is not judge of our spiritual state, but takes the place of 
God in telling us what to do. Nevertheless, a superior’s disapproval 
may be a searing trial, especially for some characters; and it is then 
that one must walk by blind faith, hoping against hope, as it were, 
that God will bring all right, possessing our soul in patience and 
bending our minds and wills as best we can. This may be only 
a purifying trial: to wean us from our purely natural obedience, to 
prevent us thinking obedience is within our own natural power. 
Then we can only be faithful, be patient, and trust God: believing 
still that He is acting in the superior. 

But, if we are faithful, the light will surely break through: 
there can come a certain sense of reverence for God, even in this 
superior; a sense that we are really held captive by God, and so a 
certain peace in obeying which is not upset by surges of feeling, 
whether of depression or of irritation or of rebellion. God is there 
in spite of everything; and somehow fears begin to vanish: in sick- 
ness or in health, in success or failure: ‘‘For I know whom I have 
believed, and I am certain that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him, against that day’”’ (II Tim. 1:12). Our trans- 
formation into Christ proceeds; and His obedience begins to seem 
a reality to us, and self-will, self-settlement, self-judgment begin 
to fade away. The memory, the imagination, and even the reason- 
ing powers may play tricks; but the calm conviction remains that 
it is good for me to cleave to the Lord, and that at the head of 
my book it is written that I should do Thy Will, O God. 

And here it may be well to return to another aspect of Christ's 
obedience; an aspect which shows how obedience made Him our 
saving Victim, and how obedience will unite us to Him in a union 
truly transforming. 
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CHRIST’S OBEDIENCE AND THE REDEMPTION OF MANKIND 

Our Saviour’s obedience was neither negative nor passive; He 
did not merely abstain from forbidden things, nor did He, as it 
were, merely wait on events and allow Himself to be governed by 
them. It was not the case that He came to endure death, and in 
consequence merely waited for the Jews to come and kill Him. On 
the contrary, His obedience was positive and active. He knew in- 
deed the inevitable end, but He knew that end was to come only 
as a consequence of His active obedience to His Father’s command 
to be the Good Shepherd. He journeyed from Nazareth to Caphar- 
naum through Galilee, up to Cesarea Philippi, nearer Damascus than 
Jerusalem, and to Bethsaida, and through Samaria, and to Jericho 
and Jerusalem, probably more than once. Pharisees were attracted 
to him from every town of Galilee, Judea, and Jerusalem (Luke 
5:17). He gathered twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples and 
instructed them. He taught the people in the synagogues, in the 
towns, in the fields, on the mountain sides, by the lake sides. His 
energy and His force, the power he had, roused the fear of the 
chief priests and the Jews, and they said: ‘‘Do you see that we 
prevail nothing? behold the whole world is gone after him’’ (John 
12:19). He rebuked their hypocrisy fiercely and fearlessly. He 
drove the buyers and sellers from the temple, “‘and the disciples 
remembered that it was written “The zeal of thy house hath eaten 
me up’”’ (John 2:17). The Jews put spies to report His words, 
and to lay traps for Him (Luke 20:19-20). 

“This command have I received from my Father,’’ a command 
to spread the truth and the charity of His Father, even if in ful- 
filling that command He was to provoke the enmity of the wicked 
and to draw down death unto Himself. About this obedience of 
Christ, St. Thomas puts the objection: ‘““The will of God is not 
for the death of men, even of sinners, but rather for their life, as 
Ezechiel says: I will not the death of the sinner but that he should 
be converted and live. Much less then could it have been the will of 
God the Father that the most perfect of all men should be sub- 
jected to death.”’ And he answers: “Although the will of God is 
not for the death of any man, nevertheless God wills the virtue by 
which a man bravely endures death and from charity exposes him- 
self to the peril of death. And in this sense was the will of God 
for the death of Christ, in as much as Christ incurred the risk of 
death from charity and bravely endured death’’ (Contra Gentiles, 
4, 55, ad 15). ‘As the Father has given me commandment, so 
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do I.” Christ incurred the risk of death not by passivity, but by 
an activity which provoked opposition, by an activity which upset 
the whole of Judaea and Palestine. 

Thus our Lord’s obedience was vibrant with energy and was 
most completely in accord with the mind and intentions and desire 
of His Father. He and the Father were one, in very being, though 
not in person; and when the Son became man among men there 
was One who gave to the most loving God the most energetic and 
loving service and praise, and gave it not only for God’s sake, but 
for man’s sake. It was by His obedience that Christ redeemed the 
world: ‘‘for as by the disobedience of one man,” says St. Paul, ‘‘the 
many were made sinners; so also by the obedience of one, the many 
shall be made just’? (Rom. 5:19). Surely a great mystery, that 
the destiny of us all should be so linked with the obedience or dis- 
obedience of two men: a mystery reflected in minor degree by the 
mysterious fact that we are all to some degree dependent upon one 
another in so many ways. It was because of obedience that Christ 
received the name Jesus. St. Paul tells us that God in his fore- 
knowledge of the obedience unto death had given Him the name 
above all names (Phil. 2:8, 9); and the angel ordered St. Joseph 
“and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save his people 
from their sins’’ (Matt. 1:21). Because He was obedient unto 
death, therefore He has that name above all names: Jesus the obedi- 
ent, Jesus the Saviour. And because of that same obedience He is a 
priest forever. 

Our redemption was accomplished by the sacrifice of Christ, 
precisely because that sacrifice was an expression of the most ab- 
solute submission of the will of the Incarnate Son of God to the 
will of God. St. Paul puts it in chapter ten of his letter to the 
Hebrews: ‘‘For it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
should take away sin. Hence he saith when entering into the world: 
Sacrifice and offering thou hast not desired. But thou hast pierced ears 
for me (a body thou hast prepared for me). In holocausts and sin- 
offerings thou hast taken no pleasure: Then I said: Behold I am 
come (In the volume so it is written of me) To do, O God, thy will. 
In virtue of this ‘will’ we are sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus once for all’’ (Heb. 10:4 ff., Boylan’s transla- 
tion in the Westminster version). 

The line quoted by St. Paul from Ps. 39: “‘thou has pierced 
ears for me”’ is given thus in the Hebrew and in the Douay: but 
St. Paul probably quoted from the Septuagint. The piercing of ears 
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means the power of listening to God and hence of obeying Him. 
We find the same usage in English. Children are told by their mothers, 
‘You will not listen to me’’—you will not accept my advice nor do 
what I want; and children in turn think it wrong ‘‘not to listen 
to me muther.’”’ What pleased God in Christ was the complete 
acceptance of His divine will: the highest offering to God is the 
offering of the whole being to do His will; and, because it was a 
divine Person who made that offering with the uttermost perfec- 
tion as a man on earth, and made it for our sakes, to fulfill God’s 
will that we might be sanctified, we therefore all receive the power 
of being made holy through the sacrifice of Christ. 

There is yet another mystery in this obedience of Christ: al- 
though He was God’s own Son and knew perfectly His Father's 
will and loved that will, nevertheless He feels repugnance in the 
actual carrying of it into effect. One might perhaps imagine that 
one so infinitely holy as our Lord would be so lifted up that there 
would be no feeling of recoil or repugnance from whatever His 
loving Father willed. Yet we know it was not so. When He was 
riding to Jerusalem just before the last Passover, certain Greeks 
wanted to see Him, and He spoke of the underlying mystery of 
His life and death: ‘‘Unless the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth 
his life in this world, keepeth it unto life eternal’’ and then, mys- 
teriously, ‘‘Now is my soul troubled. And what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour. But for this cause I came unto this hour” 
(John 12:27). 

How can He pray His Father to save Him from the pain and 
suffering and death, when it was precisely to endure them that He 
came? And yet, His very soul is distressed; it is an anticipation of 
the agony in the garden, when He ‘“‘began to fear and to be heavy, 
and he said to them, ‘My soul is sorrowful even unto death’. . . and 
he fell flat on the ground; and he prayed, that if it might be, the 
hour might pass from him. And he sayeth, Abba, Father, all things 
are possible to thee: remove this chalice from me; but not what 
I will, but what thou wilt’? (Mark 14:33-35). 

What His Father willed was not to be fulfilled directly between 
Him and His Father, but through people like Judas, Annas, Caiphas, 
Pilate, the Jewish mob, and the Roman soldiers; and it means not 
only physical suffering but denial of justice, denial of a fair hear- 
ing of what He had to say, and to say not so much for Himself 
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but for His Father, for God; it meant acceptance of that humanly 
mysterious providence of God which permits so much evil. Our 
Lord was a real man, with all a man’s feeling, instincts, natural 
reactions: His divinity did not derogate in the least from the full- 
ness of His humanity. Consequently, He experienced the instinc- 
tive recoil of the feelings against pain and against death; further, 
even His natural reason and intellectual choice judged that death 
and rejection were hateful and in themselves to be avoided, and 
so His prayer was “‘‘if it be possible, let this chalice pass.’’ St. 
Thomas tells us that our Lord prayed so to show us the reality of 
His human nature and to show that it is permissible according 
merely to natural impulses to wish what God does not wish (‘‘ut 
ostenderet quod homini licet secundum naturalem affectum aliquid 
velle quod Deus non vult,”’ Summa, 3, Q.21,a.2). Nevertheless 
the absolute choice, when all is considered, goes out straight to 
God’s will, however repugnant to instincts and feeling and merely 
natural judgment (Summa, 3, Q.18,a.6), and is in a sense the 
more united to God’s will, because with His human will He ap- 
proves the instinctive reluctance of human nature, is glad to find 
it hard; and thus He can make the offering of submission most 
truly as a man and with the fullness of His manhood. Not, in- 
deed, that these natural recoils against the horrors of the Passion 
in any way divided Christ in Himself, or lessened His glorious ac- 
ceptance of His Father’s will, or blurred in any way the clearness 
of His vision—as fears and hopes and emotions do in us; never- 
theless, He felt the difficulties. even mental, just as acutely and more 
acutely than we could do, just as He could suffer physical pain 
as we do, and feel it more acutely. 

St. Paul speaks of Christ’s obedience in a way in which per- 
haps we might hesitate to do; he says: ‘‘Christ during his earthly 
life, offered prayer and entreaty to the God who could save him 
from death, not without a piercing cry, not without tears; yet 
with such piety as won him a hearing. Son of God though he 
was, he learned obedience in the school of suffering, and now, 
his full achievement reached, he wins eternal salvation for all those 
who render obedience to him’’ (Heb. 5:7-9, Knox tr.). 

St. Thomas, in his commentary on this text, makes this ob- 
jection: ‘““To learn things, presupposes that one is ignorant of 
them. But Christ from all eternity, being God, and even as man 
from the first instant of His conception knew everything and 
had the fullness of knowledge. Consequently, since He knew every- 
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thing, how can it be said that He learned things?” 

St. Thomas answers: ‘There is a double kind of knowledge, 
the first being simple awareness of the truth, and in this sense Christ 
was ignorant of nothing. But there is also the knowledge begotten 
of experience, and according to this Paul says ‘He learned from 
what He suffered [or in the school of experience],’ that is by actu- 
ally experiencing. And the Apostle speaks thus because he who 
learns anything must willingly put himself in a position to learn 
it. Now Christ willingly took to Himself our weakness; and hence 
Paul says ‘he learned obedience,’ that is, how hard it is to obey, 
because He obeyed in most onerous and difficult matters, even to 
the death of the cross. And here he shows how difficult it is to 
attain the good of obedience. Because they who have not experi- 
enced obedience and have not learned it in difficult matters, believe 
that to obey is very easy. But in fact to grasp what obedience really 
is, one has to learn to obey in difficult affairs, and he who has not 
learned by obedience to be subject, never knows how to command 
well and be a superior. Christ, therefore, although from eternity 
he knew by simple awareness what obedience was, nevertheless 
learned by experience obedience from what He suffered, that is, in 
actual difficulties, through suffering and death’? (Commentary in 
Hebrews, ad loc.). 

But there is yet a greater mystery here. The prayers of Christ, 
His tears, His entreaty to God who could save Him from death, 
these are not merely individual: they are His as head of the body, 
as forming one with us. He prays, entreats, weeps, suffers for us 
and with us. St. Gregory Nazianzus says that when Christ prayed 
upon the cross: “My God, my God, why has thou forsaken me?”’ 
He spoke in the person of all mankind; and adds that this text about 
learning obedience must be understood in the same way: “Having 
taken the nature of a slave, He condescends to enter fully into the 
life of His fellow-slaves and of slaves generally; and assumes a form 
different from His own, bearing the whole of me and all that I 
am within Himself, in order that in Himself He may melt away 
my lower self, as fire the wax and the sun the morning mists, in 
order that I, through fusion with Him, may take in exchange all 
that is His. Hence in very deed does He honour obedience and make 
trial of it in suffering. For the mere intention was not enough, just 
as it is not enough for us, unless we carry it out in act. For the 
act is the proof of the intention. Nor would it be far wrong to 
understand that He experienced our obedience and measured ail 
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human things by His own sufferings, and did so because of His 
affection and love for men: so that He can estimate our experiences 
by His own, and reckon by suffering and weakness how much to 
demand of us and how much to yield to our infirmity’’ (Oratio 
Theologica 1, n.6; Migne Patres Graect, 36, col. 109, 112). 

It was not He alone who was saved from death, but the whole 
of mankind who are united to Him, for whom He prayed, for 
whom He obeyed, and offered His sacrifice. St. Leo says that the 
cross was the altar on which ‘“‘through that saving victim the of- 
fering of the whole of human nature was accomplished’ (Sermo 55, 
c.3; M.P.L. 54, 324). He bears ‘‘the whole of me and all that I 
am within Himself’ and offers His obedience for me to make up for 
my failures, to transfuse my dull and murky obedience with the 
radiance of His infinitely glorious obedience; and to do the same 
for the whole of mankind, becoming “‘hostiam puram, hostiam 
sanctam, hostiam immaculatam’’ a sacrifice wholly sincere, holy, 
immaculate, and hence utterly acceptable to God for all of us. 


OUR OBEDIENCE AND OUR UNION WITH CHRIST THE SAVIOUR 


Our Lord is very explicit that ‘“‘I am the way, the truth and 
the life. No man cometh to the Father, but by me.” It is only 
Christ who sends the Spirit of God (John 16:7) and even the 
Spirit of God ‘‘receiveth of Christ’s and shows it to us (John 16:15). 
‘“‘And because you are sons God has sent the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts’’ (Gal. 4:9). ‘‘God has sent his only begotten Son 
into the world that we may live by him” (I John 4:9). There 
is no way in which we can go to God except in Christ. There 
is no right manner of praying which neglects the Incarnate Word, 
or so tries to dispense with images or use of the imagination that 
it passes over Jesus of Nazareth. There is no true mysticism save 
that which is based upon faith in Jesus Christ. 

Now our Lord greatly commends obedience to us. “‘Whoever 
shall do the will of my Father, that is in heaven, he is my brother, 
and sister, and mother’ (Matt 12:50). Even His own dear mother 
was dear to Him most of all because she ‘‘heard the word of God” 
and kept it (Luke 9:28). “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. And he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father: and I will love him: and will manifest 
myself to him.’”’ Our Lord could not make us a greater promise 
than to be loved of His Father, to be loved by Him, and to receive 
a manifestation, a revelation of our Lord Himself. 
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Based upon these promises to our Lord, the saints most strongly 
commend obedience to us. St. Teresa says: ‘‘I believe that since 
Satan sees there is no road that leads more quickly to the highest 
perfection than this of obedience, he suggests many difficulties under 
the colour of some good, and makes it distasteful: let people look 
well into it, and they will see plainly that I am telling the truth. 
Wherein lies the highest perfection? It is clear that it does not lie 
in interior delights, not in great raptures, not in visions, not in 
the spirit of prophecy, but in the conformity of our will to the 
will of God, so that there shall be nothing we know He wills that 
we do not will ourselves with our whole will, and accept the bitter 
as joyfully as the sweet, knowing it to be His Majesty’s will’’ 
(Foundations, ch. 5). 

The reason for this statement, that our union with God is in 
will rather than in any perceptions that belong to our intellectual 
faculties, seems to be this: anything that we know, we know accord- 
ing to our own mind; the object known comes into our mind and 
necessarily to some extent takes on the shape of our mind, and 
hence shares in the limitations of our mind. The mind assimilates 
to itself the object known, and in so doing limits the object in 
some way. Consequently, we can only know God by means of 
comparisons, indirectly; in this life we cannot see God directly 
as He is, because he is too great for our minds to take in. But the 
will is different from the intellect in that it does not shape the 
object by drawing the object into itself, but rather goes out to 
the object as it is in itself; the will therefore does not limit the 
object by its own limitations as the mind does. It follows from 
this, that, although we cannot know God, in this life, exactly as 
He is, nevertheless we can love God Himself exactly as He is, be- 
cause our minds can get to God truly and hence our wills can go 
out to God insofar as He is truly represented in our minds, and 
not insofar as the mind obscures God by imperfect, indirect knowl- 
edge. I can love a person, even though I do not know him thor- 
oughly: I can know him enough to love him, and it is he himself 
that I love, and not my own imperfect conception of him. 

Hence, in this life our union with God is primarily a union of 
will, although since man is one whole, that union of will reacts 
upon the intellect and upon all the powers of the soul, and helps 
to greater perception and awareness. One cannot be united to God 
in will without somehow coming to be aware of that fusion of 
wills and thus coming into almost direct contact with God Him- 
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self. St. Catherine of Siena was told that ‘‘the truly obedient man 
always retains the desire of submission, and that this desire is like 
an inward refrain of music’’ (quoted by Marmion from the Dialogue 
on Obedience : Christ the Ideal of the Monk, p. 262). In this 
way, obedience is really a form of contemplation, simple, easy, and 
effective; and not wearisome to the head. ‘“‘This is what I am or- 
dered to do. It is God’s will for me. I do it. That is God. That 
is all.” 

Nor is this hindered if our obedience is very active, even if in 
obedience we must use initiative and ingenuity and resource. [t 
is then that the very powers of the mind are given to God, what 
intelligence we may have, what force of character, what gift of 
imagination, even what magnetism we may have to attract others. 
These are given to God, through the hands of the human beings 
who represent Him, and used gladly as we are directed, because 
there is great security in using all our gifts as the mind of God, 
represented by a human superior, directs. Nothing could be more 
mistaken than to take the comparisons often used by the saints, of 
a dead body, or an old man’s staff, and apply them beyond their 
real application. They are not used to indicate complete passivity, but 
to indicate that we make no resistance to being moved from this 
house to the other, from this post to the other, or, even, that we are 
content if obedience makes no use of our talents at all. They in- 
dicate that we are completely dead and nothing but a walking stick 
as regards our own peculiar ideas when they clash with the su- 
perior’s. Perhaps if the saints had known of hose pipes, with a 
strong and full pressure of water in them, they might have used 
the comparison of a hose pipe which could be turned in this direc- 
tion or that, made to give a heavy stream of water or a narrow jet, 
according as the hands holding it directed. The comparisons mean 
that the force and power which God may have given us is placed 
utterly in the control of the superior, as representing God; and that 
by faith we believe that the only good result will come from the 
union of that force and power with the will of God as interpreted 
to us by His representative. 

Here, too, enters what is called blind obedience. Now to inter- 
pret blind obedience as unintelligent, stupid obedience would be 
itself unintelligent and stupid. The more intelligent people are 
the more they must use their intelligence in order to obey well. The 
blindness only comes in after all due representations have been made 
—and it is part of the duty of obedience to make reasonable repre- 
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sentations, even to make them forcibly on occasion— and the su- 
perior orders us to do something with which our natural reason 
does not agree, for which we cannot see the reasons or the reason- 
ableness. It is then that we must be carried by an impulse of the 
will, blind to natural reasons, desirous only of conforming the 
understanding to the mind of the superior. And much can be done 
in this way: to close our mental ears to contrary reasonings, to 
look at it from the superior’s side, and to make ourselves well af- 
fected to our superior. We cannot, of course, assent contrary to the 
known truth; but often the truth about the wisdom of a course of 
action can be perceived differently according to the antecedent state 
of mind in which we train ourselves, and according to the way we 
allow our minds to act. If we have opened our minds to the reve- 
lation of our Lord beneath the deficiencies of the human agent, 
then it is easier to see God’s will in what may naturally only look 
like ignorance, prejudice, favouritism, or vanity. 

So often it happens that lack of the spirit of obedience leads 
to narrow and restricted views. Obedience can and does take the 
long view. God’s providence works oddly. Perhaps God sometimes 
wishes a poor superior, an incompetent superior, in order to use them 
as a lesson for subjects, or perhaps one special subject, a lesson to 
teach them what to do, and what not to do, when they themselves 
are superiors! And to oppose that superior, to magnify his defects, 
to allow feelings to become ruffled, or depression to take possession 
of the spirit—this is clearly to oppose God Himself, contrary to 
what we have promised Him. Perhaps God wants a certain work 
to fail, and to fail precisely through our most obedient efforts and 
strivings, in order to obtain some greater good of which we cannot 
be aware. In this sense, it is perfectly true that obedience, although 
its proper fruit may seem to be to perfect the will, nevertheless also 
perfects the understanding: it gives the understanding length and 
breadth and depth, conforming it to the infinite wisdom and know]- 
edge of God. Often only in retrospect are we able to see that it 
was not only virtuous to obey, but was very wise, also. 

“Because you are conscious within yourselves,’’ says St. Ig- 
natius of Loyola, “that you have undergone this yoke of obedi- 
ence for the love of God, to the end that you might, in following 
the Superior’s will, more assuredly follow the divine will; doubt 
not, but that the most faithful charity of our Lord continually 
directs you and leads you in the right way by the hands of those 
whom He gives you for Superiors.”’ 
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This yoke of obedience: it can indeed bear heavily, it can chafe 
and sometimes cut, and force us to go on and on dragging a weari- 
some burden. Christ Himself felt the burden, and even prayed that 
it might be lifted from Him. And yet to Him, His Father’s charity 
was faithful, most faithful; and even through the hands of Annas 
and Caiphas, of Judas and of Pilate, that faithful charity of His 
Father led Christ in that right way that led to our salvation. Christ 
obeyed for me. Christ trusted His father for me. Christ loved me 
and delivered Himself for me, delivered Himself for me not only 
that my sins might be forgiven, that grace might come to me, but 
also that to me might come the honour of sharing His obedience 
with Him, of offering the noblest part of me to His Father with 
His offering, even of making myself one with His self-giving for 
the redemption of mankind. 

Nothing so unites us to Christ as obedience; for perfect obedi- 
ence gives to Him our liberty, our memory, and our very under- 
standing. What more have we that we can give? And this giving 
is the most perfect charity: if you love me, keep my commandments. 
Yet we give them in such simple, often almost commonplace, ways: 
doing what we are told, be it great or small, be it important or un- 
important, be it hard or easy. Nevertheless, if we do give our whole 
selves to Him in this simplicity of obedience, be sure that His most 
faithful charity does stay with us. Gradually He takes us all: our 
remnants of self-contentment, our rags of pride, our dirtiness of 
devious self-seeking; of all these and suchlike His faithful charity 
gradually strips us: a pain at once and yet a joy. He is meek and 
humble of heart, even in His purifying of us to make us more fit 
to share with Him in His unutterably pure sacrifice to God. He 
fills us with His own love of His Father. He gives us sometimes to 
feel something of that joy with which He went to His Father. He 
allows us sometimes to see that His saving work goes on, even 
through me, even through me: but yet not through me, only 
through Him, and I spoil it, and yet He does not let me spoil it 
quite, because it is truly He who obeys in me, and His obeying is 
of infinite love, even God’s own love. 

The mystery of obedience: it is the mystery of Christ; the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity, in whom all is one, even to the 
blessedness of giving of the Whole and yet receiving of the Whole. 
And yet, it is quite simple: If you love me, keep my command- 
ments. 
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To conclude, then: 

1. Obedience is a good in itself, and not for any utilitarian 
purpose, because obedience in itself unites me to God; and unity 
with God is an end in itself. 

2. Obedience reflects the unity of Christ with His Father and 
reflects the divine life in Him. So it does likewise in me. 

3. It is through obedience, as such, and not through human 
advantages secured by obedience, that Christ redeemed us. It is 
through obedience that we share His redeeming mission, share His 
power to save souls. 

4. Progress in obedience means progress in union with Christ 
and means, too, greater accomplishment in our redemptive union 
with Him. With Christ we are co-workers in redemption; but that 
co-working is, first and middle and last, union in His obedience. 

5. Consequently, let us pray for opportunities of obedience: 
that we may do each task because God commands it, that we may 
find our love and our life in doing His will. If the commands are 
simple, thank God; if they are difficult—perhaps removal from an 
office, perhaps subordination to an uncongenial senior—thank God 
more, for what else are we for but to obey? 





SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Institute for Religious at College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania (a 
three-year summer course of twelve days in canon law and ascetical theology for 
sisters), will be held this year August 20-31. This is the first year in the triennial 
course. The course in canon law is given by the Reverend Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., 
that in ascetical theology by the Reverend Daniel J. M. Callahan, S.J., both of 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. The registration is restricted to higher 
superiors, their councilors, general and provincial officials, mistresses of novices, and 
those in similar positions. Applications are to be addressed to the Reverend Joseph 


F, Gallen, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


Gonzaga University offers three summer institutes for religious women only. 
These institutes were inspired by the recent emphasis on the religious formation of 
sisters. The topics and dates for the institutes are: moral direction for others, June 
19-30; understanding human nature, July 2-13; personal holiness, July 16-27. 
Gonzaga also offers two institutes for priests only: one on sacred eloquence, the 
other on the psychology of the adolescent. For further information write to the 
Reverend Leo J. Robinson, S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Washington. 
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Sisters’ Retreats--I| 
Thomas Dubay, S.M. 


APPROACH TO SUBJECT MATTER 

N this second article on our sisters’ retreat survey, we will discuss 
the retreat master’s approach to his subject matter. The first of 
the questions asked the sisters dealt with the technique the re- 
treat master uses in setting forth his teaching. We can convey what 
is here meant in no better way than by reproducing the question 
just as it was asked. To avoid needless repetition, we will indicate 
the sisters’ choices together with the statement of the survey question. 


Which of the following emphases in meditation exposés do you usually prefer? 














many quotations from Sacred Scripture...............- 27 ( 4.0%) 

intellectual explanation of doctrine, principles, etc....... 115 (16.9%) 
—_____emotional approach (stress on beautiful images, 

Jatiguage:, ete )r,/citineks aitena tid wry a eco Me Sot eras 4 ( .6%) 
_..» <combination-of first: and cccond..«. ..5 o..)c. 6h ele caidas aie 195 (28.6%) 

COMbDiatIGn: Of first and UNI 64.66/55 1c.6s- oe o's woes s Oe recess 16 ( 2.3%) 

combination’ of second atid third... «0. 0ceccs ccs nse 28 ( 4.1%) 

MIPSC) CLAN CHICES 6 6 oc ccc eclee we mee naan era 297 (43.5%) 





Further comment: (space provided) 


From this data several conclusions seem unavoidable: 

1. Almost none of the sisters (.6%) want stress placed on 
the emotions alone. 

2. The group of sisters who want any notable stress placed 
on the emotions is decidedly small (7%). This conclusion is 
reached by combining categories 3, 5, and 6. 

3. The vast majority (91.3%) want emphasis placed on solid 
intellectual content whatever the combination of emphases might be. 
This conclusion is obtained by combining groups 2, 4, 5, and 7. 

4. A large minority (45.5%) prefer no emotional appeal 
mixed in with the intellectual. This can be seen by uniting the 
results from categories 2 and 4. 

5. The frequent use of Sacred Scripture follows the intellectual 
approach in popularity among the sisters. 

The comments of the sisters on this problem are both interest- 
ing and enlightening. 

All three, but the emotional element ought to be relatively small. If the intellectual 
explanation is ignored, women’s piety tends to become soft, enervated, spineless. A 


thought-provoking, solid presentation with enough of the emotional to make it 
spiritually palatable appears best to me. 
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I believe that principles for religious life should be based on Holy Scripture. It is 
only too late that one finds the beauty and worthwhile passages in Holy Scripture. 
Personally, I have found myself living in close union with God by just one passage 
studied in the New Testament at meditation or spiritual reading. 


Let’s have intellectual explanation. If the priest has the ability to express his ideas 
well so much the better. The use of Scripture must be an overflow from the medi- 
tative life of the speaker. 


There has been too much emphasis on the emotional approach, so why not get 
meditation on a solid basis for a change? 


Intellectual and emotional—I don’t mean sentimental. God made things to be 
beautiful. Why not talk about those beautiful things? 


A balanced mixture with no excess in any one. Flowery language annoys more than 
appeals, I think, Father; however, a correct, fluent style helps much—language 
from the heart to the heart—without being dramatic or emotional. 


Mixture of all. A retreat group made up of different personalities, characters, men- 
talities, etc. needs meditation exposés that will to a certain extent reach all. 


Beautiful thoughts stay in the memory much longer than cold cut and dry ones. 
Women love beautiful things, why not give them to us? 


I dislike retreat masters who key their meditations to the emotions. Probably they 
do this because they have been led to think women prefer this. I do not find the 
emotional approach ‘‘stands up’’ under the realistic test of a year in the religious 
life. 


Exposition of the Sacred Scriptures appeals to me as most fruitful for meditation. 
(Texts on Public Life of Christ.) 


Some emotion has its place, undoubtedly, but I think to be effective it requires the 
most complete sincerity on the part of the retreat master—otherwise it only makes 
one uncomfortable. 


Some emotional stress helps, but I resent having my emotions obviously played 
upon. Besides, the emotional effect is most likely to wear off. 


I would like to add emotional approach in the original meaning of appeal to the 
emotions or affections, not sentimentality, but with much intellectual and doctrinal 


support. 
Never emotional. Meditation becomes more fruitful, more satisfying as knowledge 


of the Scriptures and doctrine increases. Quotation from Scriptures is fine IF that 
quotation is explained. 


Content thoroughly intellectual. Manner of presentation depending on the indi- 
vidual’s broad reading, conversations, and own conviction and realization (we 
need some variety here!). Structure stemming from Scripture. 


All three. However, oratory (?) (shouting, whispering, and dramatic pauses) can 
be omitted in ALL exposés. 


God forbid! (emotional approach) 


It is amazing how all three sprinkled in can provide the ‘‘oil’’ for my own “‘ma- 
chinery”—in other words, the Holy Ghost can work through all three approaches 
to fit the individual—don’t limit the approach and keep ‘em happy! and thinking. 
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In view of the sisters’ observations just given and the numerical 
data previously noted, it appears that retreat masters should attempt 
to tailor their techniques according to the conclusions we have al- 
ready indicated. 


AMOUNT OF THEOLOGY 


We approach now a much-bandied-about question in the circles 
of sister formation interests: theology. Here we shall view the 
problem from the vantage point of retreat content, which, of course, 
touches upon in-service sister formation. The amount of theology 
desirable in a retreat and the degree in which the sisters understand 
it were the objects of two questions, the first of which follows: 


Do you think that the amount of theology ordinarily presented in retreat 


meditations is 


excessive —____too little about right 


Further comment: 

A notable majority, 486 (72.6%), of the sisters are well satis- 
fied with the amount of theology they ordinarily receive in their 
retreats, although a sizeable minority, 171 (25.6%), decidedly 
think they hear too little. A very small group, 12 (1.8%), feel 
that too much theology is presented. The present writer has the 
impression from reading the many replies that the more completely 
educated sisters tend in greater numbers to want more theology in 
their retreats, while those with less formal training tend in greater 
numbers to feel satisfied with the status quo. These tendencies are 
not, however, universal, for there are sister-teachers in college who 
are satisfied with retreat theology as it stands and some domestic 
sisters who desire more. 











The sisters offered the following comments on their answers: 
Representative of those who think the theology is excessive: 


Excessive because of mixed groups of domestic sisters, etc.; otherwise it would 
be about right. 


Sisters who think the theology too little: 


Too much “‘dry” repetition of elementary data on the fundamentals. Religious 
should be mature and treated as such. 


The more the better. We need it for our teaching preparations. 


I have found it of great advantage when theology was much presented, since I 
only had an elementary education. Superiors should be advised to give books of 
theology to read to their sisters, if the confessor approves of it, when a sister 
desires it. 
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Many sisters are starved for real spiritual meat which can be satisfied only through 
theology. 


For many of the sisters retreat time is the only time they get a chance to get some 
theology. 


I don’t think we can get too much! 


Much too little. In some God is hardly mentioned except as author of this or 
that law. And the Holy Ghost not so much as heard of. 


Religious who think the amount of theology about right: 


Some tend to overdo it, but I think it appears excessive only if the retreat master 
uses too many abstract technical terms. 


I like points of theology brought out since I never studied it as such. 


Although it is not too little, there could be more as a number of us have the oc- 
casion to use it daily. 





Depends on retreat master. I find retreat masters about right; 
too little usually. Also depends on individual. 





It differs from a great deal to too little. Perhaps it could be more in most cases. 
I am satisfied with just the Personality of Christ according to Gospels. 

Retreat days ought not be a course in theology. If necessary, this should be taken 
care of otherwise. 

Some give more, others less, so that on the whole I'd say it evens up about right. 
As far as I am concerned, a deep theological retreat would be out of place. 


The mental training of our sisters is too varied to admit of excessive technicality in 
meditations. Sound, simple explanation of dogma is always welcome. 


Rather excess than defect. Sisters need solid dogmatic principles always. Do much 
harm among those taught if they lack principles. 
Sometimes it is very excessive, but usually about right. However, they often 
presuppose more theological knowledge on our part than many of us actually 
possess. 
For our younger sisters who have had many courses in theology, it may be about 
right. For our older people and those who because of the work they do, do not 
continue their education, it is probably excessive, except where the retreat master 
takes the trouble to clearly explain his points. 
Distinguish: amount of theology usually presented—O.K.; skill in bringing out 
theological implications, e.g., in a meditation on the Passion, without getting dry 
and classroomish—this is rarer. 
Too much, I believe, would dishearten the less intellectual; too little would make 
it impossible to form a foundation for the convictions necessary in living a spir- 
itual life. 

In coming to a satisfactory conclusion on this whole problem 
of theology it seems that the retreat master must keep two cardinal 
points in mind: the sisters’ background and his own treatment. 
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Both of these points are so relative that no possible suggestion to be 
adopted by all retreat masters can be given here. What is excessive 
for one community (or for one group of sisters within it) may be 
too little for a second and about right for a third. Likewise, the 
same theology in the mouth of one priest may be excessive; in that 
of another, too little. 

To adjust the first relative element the retreat master might 
conduct a careful investigation of the sisters to whom he is going 
to give his retreat. He could write the provincial superior requesting 
information on the education and works of the sisters making the 
retreat and then adapt his methodology accordingly. 

An appraisal of the second element (the priest’s treatment of 
theology) could be effected by a simple, one-page questionnaire given 
by the retreat master to the sisters after his retreats. He could ask 
whether he had given enough theology, whether his explanation 
was simple and clear, and any other question that might contribute 
to greater efficiency. This information would not benefit the sisters 
who furnished it, but it could be most helpful in subsequent retreats 
given by the retreat master. 


SISTERS’ UNDERSTANDING OF THEOLOGY 


The sisters were next asked if they thought that the theology 
that was presented in their retreats was understood. 


Do you think that the sisters can understand the theology that is presented at 
least fairly well? 
most of them do 
Further comment: 


some do few do 














The breakdown of the answers to this query is percentage-wise 
quite close to that of the preceding question. The presence of too 
many diverse factors, however, prevents us from asserting that this 
correlation is really significant. For example, on this question some 
of the sisters answered in an unexpected way. These few indicated 
that the amount of theology discussed in retreats is too little and 
then in the present question chose the response ‘‘some do’’ rather 
than ‘‘most do.” 

Of the sisters answering this question, 517 (76.2%) think 
that most understand the theology, 153 (22.5%) that only some 
grasp it, and 9 (1.3%) that few sisters understand it. 

For this question it does not seem necessary to divide the sisters’ 
further comments into categories, for their meaning is clear enough 
as they stand. 
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I’m not anything when it comes to brain power, but I can say that I understood 
everything I’ve heard so far. 


Most sisters with high school or college education can understand. Sisters with 
elementary education who have grown old with hard manual labor in homes or 
seminaries cannot. 


All in my community understand what is presented, and most do it better than 
“fairly well.” 


I don’t know how other sisters feel about it, but I like it. 


I think perhaps most of the priests think we have had more theology than we 
really have had. 


I certainly feel the sisters would be capable of receiving more if it were given. 
Before retreat begins we are able rather accurately to predict the outline of the con- 
ferences, if not the matter of each conference. No challenge! 


Very poor foundation in theology obtained in the novitiate. 


Since most sisters either have a college education or are receiving it, they can under- 
stand considerably more than is usually offered, I believe. 


The fact that they might not [understand] would seem to indicate a further need 
for it. 

Too often I feel that the retreats are directed primarily to the teachers and the 
others find it difficult to follow or gain much from it. 


Most of them do, but not all like it. There is a certain type of nun who likes 
simple retreats. 


I do not believe it is a case of sisters failing to understand theology, but a case 
of retreat masters failing to present theology. 


Sisters have often gone through retreats without deriving much practical help. All 
sisters do not have a high intelligence and need more explaining. 


Much depends on the master’s ability to make theological truths clear and mean- 
ingful. 

A retreat master should conduct the retreat on as high a theological, philosophical, 
ascetical, and even mystical a plane as he is able. He should give sisters exactly the 
same substantial content as he would give to other priests. He need have no fear 
that they will not be able to understand and live what he himself understands and 
lives. He should deliver his message however without scholarly verbiage, Latinisms, 
and all the other trappings which serve to impress rather than to clarify. Through 
no fault of their own, sisters do not have the information to cope with this. It 
is a great mistake however—and sad to say a common one—to confound a sistet’s 
lack of technical theological learning with a lack of intelligence. It is the priest’s 
task to make the technical comprehensible to the non-theologian. This of course 
demands much more understanding than does a presentation in the language of 
the manuals. Most retreat masters present a very thin spiritual gruel by comparison 
with what they could give if they had greater respect for the potentialities of the 
sisters. 


The suggestions appended to our discussion of the immediately 
preceding question would appear to apply to this present problem 
with equal validity. 
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[The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Galten, S.J., professor of 
canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. ] 


9 
In our congregation of sisters there is a fee charged for the expenses 
of the postulancy and noviceship. Recently a novice had to have an op- 
eration for appendicitis. Are the expenses of this operation included in 
the fee, or are her parents obliged to pay them? 


As permitted by can. 570, § 1, and found at least frequently in 
all types of religious institutes, the constitutions of nuns and sisters 
ordinarily demand that the candidate bring prescribed clothing and 
personal effects with her to the postulancy and pay an established 
sum for the expenses of the postulancy and noviceship. The ex- 
penses for which payment may be demanded are only the ordinary 
and common expenses of food and clothing. The cost of the medi- 
cines and similar personal necessities that are usually required may 
be included under food. The wording of the canon does not permit 
an exaction for lodging nor for the cost of formation. Much less 
does it permit that the sum be established also for the profit of the 
institute, as if the subject were a student of an academy or college. 
The spirit of the canon is rather that nothing should be demanded 
if such a policy is a practical possibility. Superiors should and do 
conform to this spirit at least to the extent of a prompt and cheerful 
readiness to grant necessary dispensations, whether whole or partial. 
Extraordinary expenses, e. g., those of a surgical operation or of a 
serious illness, are not included in this fee for ordinary expenses. 
The institute may rightfully demand, as in the present question, 
that such expenses be borne by the subject or her parents. However, 
cases can readily and frequently occur in which it would be impru- 
dent or inconsiderate to urge this right. If the postulant or novice 
leaves or is dismissed, the institute is entitled to payment of ex- 
penses only for the time spent in the institute. 

Some aspects of the practice should be studied for possible re- 
vision. The list of things that the candidate is to bring with her 
should not be so massive as to dismay any girl. Perhaps this is male 
ignorance, but it does not seem efficient to have each candidate bring 
such objects as towels, sheets, blankets, napkins, and silverware. I 
should think that uniformity of size and quality would be desir- 
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able in such objects, that the institute could purchase them at a 
lower price, and that it would be more efficient to increase the fee 
somewhat. Despite any ancient authority that may be cited for 
this and similar practices, I cannot see how personalized silverware 
contributes to speed in setting up a large refectory and much less to 
the supposed simplicity and humility of the religious life. Although 
extraneous to the present question, I would hold the same for a train 
on the religious habit, which appears to me to be neither simple 
nor humble and to be at least dubious in the field of hygiene. 

The customary practice of requiring that parents continue to 
supply during the postulancy and noviceship things such as soap 
and toothpaste and articles of clothing that have been exhausted 
or worn out is the deceptive economy of money saved, but with un- 
noted spiritual depreciation. The practice does not manifest a gen- 
erous spirit on the part of the institute and is not apt to engender a 
spirit of devotion and loyalty in the subject. It may also be the 
primary reason why so many professed secure necessities from ex- 
terns. The psychology of religious infancy can be more lasting and 
tenacious than that of human infancy, and the usual correlative of 
stinginess of superiors is stubborn infidelity of subjects to the ob- 
ligations of the vow and the laws on poverty. It is evidently con- 
trary to the quasi-contract of profession for an institute to exact 
payment from parents for expenses incurred after profession. Free 
gifts may be accepted. Expenses for food and clothing should not be 
charged for any period in which the postulants and novices are fully 
applied to the external works of the institute, e. g., as full-time 
teachers or nurses. It is conservative to state that few parents of 
religious are wealthy. Many have exhausted their financial capability 
in giving a son or daughter a high school education. They have sac- 
rificed any return on a child’s earnings by the entrance into religion. 
Further exactions should not be imposed on them without at least 
careful and considerate thought. Finally, it is always to be remem- 
bered that it is extravagance, not generosity, that is incompatible 
with religious poverty. 

10 

Is it true that a resident chaplain should never hear the confessions of 
the sisters of the convent of which he is chaplain? 

A chaplain as such is not the ordinary, extraordinary, nor a sup- 
plementary confessor of the community. He may be appointed as 
such. I believe that many would agree with me in the statement 
that it is better not to appoint him as the ordinary or extraordinary 
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confessor of the community. Anything approaching authority, mere 
friendship, and frequent social and business contacts can be harmful 
to the greater efficacy of confession. It is therefore better not to ap- 
point a priest such as a chaplain or one teaching in the school with 
the sisters as their ordinary or extraordinary confessor. Since the 
confession will be the choice of the individual sister, no such reason 
exists against his appointment as the special ordinary of a sister or 
as a supplementary confessor of the convent of which he is chap- 
lain. In the latter case he is evidently obliged in virtue of this ap- 
pointment to hear the confession of any sister of the convent who 
approaches him for confession when there is a just reason and for 
as long as the just reason continues. There is no question that he 
will be willing to hear the confession of a sister in danger of death. 
Inasmuch as he possesses confessional jurisdiction for women, he can 
be both an occasional and a confessor of seriously sick sisters. As 
such he is obviously not to usurp the duty of the ordinary confessor 
of the community, but he should be willing to hear the confessions 
of sisters who reasonably request him to do so. He cannot be un- 
mindful of charity, and his study of moral theology and canon law 
should have convinced him that cases of real spiritual necessity occur 
in all states of life. Furthermore, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments has emphasized the principle with regard to the members 


of any type of community: “. .. what is especially important, that 
they should have the opportunity to make a confession also shortly 
before the time of Communion . . . where frequent and daily Com- 


munion is in vogue, frequent and daily opportunity for sacramental 
confession, as far as that is possible, must also be afforded.’’ (Bous- 
caren, Canon Law Digest, II, 210.) The Sacred Congregation could 
not have been unaware of the fact that the only priest who is cus- 
tomarily present in a house of lay religious daily, especially immedi- 
ately before Mass, is the resident chaplain or the priest who says 
the daily Mass. 
I 

We are a diocesan congregation. Sometime in the past we had a 
particular sister who left; if she had not left, we would have tried to dis- 
miss her. She was a most difficult and peculiar subject. On leaving, she 
threatened to sue us for the work she had done in the congregation. How 
could we have protected ourselves? 

Religious profession contains two elements, the taking of the 
vows and a quasi-contract between the subject and the institute. 
One of the elements of this quasi-contract is that the religious gives 
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over all her labor to the institute. For this reason can. 580, § 2, 
logically declares that anything given to a religious for his work 
belongs to the institute. With equal logic can. 643, § 1, declares that 
a professed religious who leaves or is dismissed may not seek com- 
pensation for services rendered to the institute. This canon is in- 
serted in constitutions approved by the Holy See. It is also under- 
stood that the same dedication of services applies to postulants and 
novices. 

The Holy See in approving constitutions adds a provision to 
can. 643 § 1. This provision enacts that aspirants on their admis- 
sion to the postulancy must sign a civilly valid document in which 
they declare that they will not demand any remuneration for serv- 
ices given in the institute if they leave or are dismissed. The Holy 
See of late has also been requiring that this declaration be renewed 
at the time of perpetual profession. It is understood that this pro- 
vision applies also to the postulancy and noviceship and is to be so 
worded. To avoid any future difficulty, such a provision should be 
made, even if it is not prescribed in the constitutions. The reason 
for the renewed declaration prescribed at the time of perpetual pro- 
fession is to make certain that the declaration will be made at a 
legal age, since perpetual profession cannot be validly made until 
the day after the twenty-first birthday (c. 573). 


12 

Is correspondence with the vicar for religious exempt from the inspec- 
tion of superiors? 

Canon 611 exempts from inspection correspondence with the 
local ordinaries to whom the religious is subject in matters in which 
the religious is subject to the ordinaries. It is probable that this same 
exemption extends to correspondence with the priest delegated by 
the local ordinary to take care of the affairs of a particular community 
or of some or all communities of the diocese, since in fact such a 
priest is handling the matters that appertain to the ordinary. It can 
be objected that the canon does not say, “‘to the local ordinary or 
his delegate,’’ and a superior could licitly deny that the exemption is 
proved. However, it would be the part of prudence at least not to 
subject such mail to any inspection. Religious should be instructed 
not to be quick to write to the Holy See, the cardinal protector, the 
apostolic delegate, or the local ordinary, or his delegate. Such letters 
demand a serious matter that cannot be resolved by recourse to one’s 
own religious superiors. External authorities and dignitaries should 
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not be annoyed by needless and extraneous correspondence; and do- 
mestic grievances, especially if purely personal or subjective, are to 
be confined by the family walls. 


13 

How many washings must a priest do of the purificators, palls, and 
corporals? 

Purifactors, palls, and corporals used in the sacrifice of the Mass 
are to be washed by a cleric in major orders before being laundered 
by lay persons. The water of this first washing is to be poured into 
the sacrarium. The cleric in major orders is obliged to only one ritual 
washing; he may do three if he wishes to do so. The first washing 
may not be done even by religious women without an indult from 
the Holy See. The local ordinaries in mission countries have the 
power of granting such permission to religious women. Cf. c. 1306, 
§ 2; Coronata, Institutiones Turis Canonici, II, n. 887, 2°; J. O’Con- 
nell, The Celebration of Mass, 256; Collins, The Church Edifice 
and Its Appointments, 219-20; Britt, Church Linens, 32; Murphy, 
The Sacristan’s Manual, 12-13; Winslow, A Commentary on the 
Apostolic Faculties, 61. 


= 

Does the general decree on the simplification of the rubrics apply to 
the Little Office of the B.V.M.? 

The decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites is confined to 
the rubrics of the Divine Office and Mass, but from analogy the 
norms on the beginning and end of the hours may be licitly used 
in both the choral and individual recitation of the Little Office of 
the B. V. M. The following is a summary of the pertinent parts 
of the decree. 

In beginning both the public and private recitation of the canoni- 
cal hours, the Our Father, Hail Mary, and Apostles’ Creed are 
omitted; and the hours begin absolutely as follows: Matins from 
Domine, labia mea aperies; Compline from Iube, domne benedicere; 
all others from Deus, in adiutorium. 

In both public and private recitation, the canonical hours end 
as follows: Prime with Dominus nos benedicat; Compline with 
Benedicat et custodiat; all others, including Matins if recited pri- 
vately, with Fidelium animae. 

The office ends after Compline with the recitation of the custo- 
mary antiphon of the B. V. M., which is said here only, and Divinum 
auxililum. The indult and indulgences granted for the recitation of 
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Sacrosanctae are attached to this same final antiphon of the B. V. M. 
Cf. M. Noirot, L’Ami du Clergé, August, 1955, 512, note 2. 


a al 

| wished to send a letter to the superior general, and | believed there 
was a serious reason why the sending of this letter should have remained 
completely unknown to the local superior. How could | have accomplished 
this without violating our regulations? 

Correspondence with higher superiors is exempt in virtue of c. 
611. Exemption means the right to send and receive determined let- 
ters without permission, to receive them unopened, to send them 
uninspected, and probably the right to send and receive them com- 
pletely unknown to the superior. Therefore, a superior is not to open 
such letters; and they are to be sealed before being presented to a 
superior. The probable right of sending and receiving them com- 
pletely unknown to the superior is founded on the wording of c. 
611, which states that exempt letters are subject to no inspection. 
Article 180 of the Normae of 1901 affirmed that these letters were 
free of any inspection. It can be argued, at least with probability, 
that they would be subject to some inspection if they had to be 
presented to or received by the superior. Ordinarily there will be no 
special reasons against transmitting these letters sealed through the 
local superior. However, it should be possible to obtain a stamp 
unknown to the superior, e. g., by having some stamps in the custody 
of the local assistant or another religious. If a subject cannot so ob- 
tain a stamp and wishes to send an exempt letter free of all inspec- 
tion, he may obtain a stamp from other sources. He is to avoid all 
disedification in such an act. It is not necessary to go to the ex- 
treme of having the porter separate all exempted envelopes and hand 
them immediately to the individual religious. 


—lé— 

Our constitutions state that the reading at table is to be from a pious 
book. What is the meaning of a pious book? 

This article of the constitutions is based on article 182 of the 
Normae of 1901, which specified that the reading was to be from 
“some pious book.’’ This does not demand that the reading be 
always from a spiritual book; the interpretation is that the reading 
should be spiritual or useful. Therefore, the reading may be also 
from such books as ecclesiastical histories, histories of religious in- 
stitutes, ecclesiastical biographies, etc., and also from instructive and 
appropriate secular works. Cf. Battandier, Guide Canonique, n. 303. 
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Book Reviews 


[All material for this department should be sent to: Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.] 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST AS THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Friedrich Jurgensmeier. Translated by Harriet 
G. Strauss. Pp. 379. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1954. $5.00. 


If ever there was a work of love, it is Father Jurgensmeier’s 
The Mystical Body of Christ. This is true not only of its subject 
matter but also of its authorship and translation. “The author, 
rector of the Archiepisocpal Seminary of Paderborn from 1938 to 
1946 and martyr of necessary overwork, wrote only this one book, 
spending years on it and seemingly integrating his whole life, thought, 
and reading in it. The translator, Harriet G. Strauss, a convert, 
worked intermittently for five years under the direction of Provost 
Heinrich Seidler of Dresden putting the book into English. 

The first part of the book is a comprehensive synthesis of Pauline 
texts concerning the Mystical Body, a synthesis which both leads 
the reader to the conclusion that the living union with Christ in the 
Mystical Body is the core of St. Paul’s message and makes him anx- 
ious to read through the Epistles of St. Paul to discover for himself 
their wealth of meaning. This section is followed by a difficult 
dogmatic exposition demonstrating that whether one traces the 
dogmatic path leading from man to God or the one leading from 
God through grace to man, one nevertheless ends up at the same 
place, union with Christ in the Mystical Body. Thus the Mystical 
Body dogma, because of its central and fundamental position in 
dogmatic theology, is also the basic principle for the ascetical life. 

The last and most rewarding part of the book shows how the 
Mystical Body doctrine, as the fundamental principle of the as- 
cetical life, not only balances the roles of grace and human effort in 
asceticism, but centers attention on Christ rather than on peripheral 
matters. It does this because it clearly shows union with Christ as 
the center and source of all spiritual life; because it focuses atten- 
tion on the sacraments as forces integrating us into the structure 
of the Mystical Body of Christ’and uniting us more closely with 
Him; because it regulates private devotion and the liturgy, and co- 
ordinates them into the sacrificial action of Christ the High Priest; 
because without neglecting the moral virtues it emphasizes the the- 
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ological as uniting with Christ, because it reveals suffering as the 
finest living of Christ’s life and charity as the chief duty in one 
united with Christ; because it spotlights the fact that each one of us, 
no matter how insignificant, has a unique and important personal 
work to accomplish in Christ’s Mystical Body. 

If there are three strata of knowledge in theology, the topmost 
for the experts, the middle for eager students, and the lowermost 
for the average Catholic, then Father Jurgensmeier’s work would 
be on the second level since it demands concentration and study. 

The translator-editor is to be lauded for her work in bringing 
this book into conformity with Pius XII’s Mystici Corporis, but she 
has not succeeded in all respects. For example, Father Jurgensmeier’s 
errors concerning the extent of and conditions for incorporation in 
the Mystical Body, though removed in more evident passages, still 
persist in less noticeable ones. Nor are the quotations from Mystict 
Corporis always apt in selection and textual integration. Father 
Jurgensmeier himself has complicated the task of the translator by 
using the same terms in two senses, sometimes within the same sen- 
tence, without warning the reader. Further, in praiseworthily en- 
deavoring to clarify the meaning of that special mystical identifica- 
tion with Christ, he has ambiguously described it as a personal 
character. 

But these qualifications, though meant as a warning of caution 
to the reader, are not intended as derogatory to this magnificent 
work. Rather it should be considered, as Archbishop Cushing notes 
in the Foreword, ‘‘a spiritual masterpiece’’ which can be reread 
and reread always with greater profit—-DAVID J. HASSEL, S.J. 


| AM A DAUGHTER OF THE CHURCH. A Practical Synthesis of Car- 
melite Spirituality. Volume Il. By P. Marie-Eugéne, O.C.D. Trans- 
lated by Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C. Pp. 667. Fides Publishers, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 1955. $6.75. 


In 1953 Fides Publishers produced the first part of a synthesis 
of the teachings of St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross 
(with examples from the life of the Little Flower) under the title 
I Want to See God. The present work brings to a close this bril- 
liant and compendious study, explaining as it does the soul’s prog- 
ress from the beginning of supernatural contemplation in the fourth 
of the Teresan mansions to the ultimate union with God in the 


seventh. 
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Anyone interested in the various stages of supernatural and 
mystical prayer will find this work of great assistance. The author’s 
genius for synthesis—abundant quotations woven together with 
commentary into an orderly development—is evident as he treats 
in turn supernatural recollection and the prayer of quiet, contem- 
plative dryness, the dark night of sense, union of the will, the dark 
night of the spirit, and, finally, transforming union of the soul 
with God in perfect love. His deft reconciling of apparent divergences 
in the doctrines of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross is especially 
notable. 

Two short sections of the book stand out significantly for souls 
whose vocation is to be apostles in the modern world, whether or 
not God has raised them to the higher mansions. The first is Chap- 
ter X of Part IV, ‘““The Mystery of the Church” (pp. 186-201). 
Upon reaching a state of union of the will with God (fifth man- 
sion), Teresa says that the soul is seized with an intense concern 
for the salvation of other souls. Its eyes are opened to the mission 
it must fulfill in the Mystical Body. This is what Father Marie- 
Eugéne terms the soul’s ‘‘discovery of the Church.”’ At this point, 
then, he sketches an excellent summary of the divine plan of sal- 
vation to be effected by the uniting of all men to Christ in the 
Mystical Body—a program which dominated St. Paul’s thinking, 
and which he called the mystery. 

In Chapter IX of Part V, ‘““The Saint in the Whole Christ’ 
(pp. 606-62), the author begins by stressing the exalted and im- 
perious demands the love of God makes on the soul raised to the 
sixth and seventh mansions to help in saving other souls. Then in 
a section which is almost wholly original, though strictly in har- 
mony with Teresan spirituality, Father Marie-Eugéne discusses the 
place of contemplation in the lives of modern apostles. It is this 
section of the book which, he says in the introduction, he was 
tempted to expand. What he has written is most valuable; we 
may hope that he is able to develop his ideas in their fullness in a 
future work. 

Among other sections which may attract special interest are 
those on extraordinary favors (pp. 243-97), which amounts to a 
concise treatise on the subject, and the lengthy explanation of the 
dark night of the spirit (pp. 300-506). 

The publisher has rendered a distinct service to American read- 
ers by presenting these books in English. The typography is well 
chosen (save, I would say, for the title page and table of contents). 
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A handy summary of Teresan spirituality, according to the char- 
acteristics of the seven mansions, is printed inside the front cover. 
The inclusion of a combined index for both volumes would have 
enhanced the book’s value even more. 

A final word of congratulation must be reserved for the trans- 
lator, who has produced as smooth and forceful a translation as 
if the work had been written originally in English. May she turn 
her hand to other works where less skilled translators fail to tread! 

—THEODORE W. WALTERS, S.J. 


TRUE MORALITY AND ITS COUNTERFEITS. A Critical Analysis of Ex- 
istentialistic Ethics. By Dietrich von Hildebrand with Alice Jourdain. 
Pp. 179. David McKay Co., Inc., New York. 1955. $3.00. 


This book, after a brief introduction in which the author clearly 
states his object and method, contains nine chapters dealing mostly 
with “‘circumstance ethics.’’ An appendix, ‘‘Allocution du St. Pére 
d la Fédération Mondiale des Jeunesses Féminines Catholiques”’ 
(April, 1952) forms the conclusion. As far as can be seen, the 
book is the work of Von Hildebrand alone. We have here a vigor- 
ous attack both on “‘situation or circumstances ethics’ as well as on 
“sin mysticism.’ The former, already analyzed and condemned 
by the Pope in the allocution above referred to, is subjected to a 
longer analysis here. The results are the same—a ringing condem- 
nation of “‘situation ethics.” The author grants the complexity 
of the individual moral situation, details the pertinent factors at 
play therein, but insists with the Pope upon the primacy of universal 
moral laws. The exaggerations, even the unchristianity, of “‘situ- 
ation ethics’ is shown. The final chapter is a positive statement of 
Christian ethics. 

Of more interest and originality, perhaps, are the parts which 
deal with ‘‘sin mysticism,’’ a phrase taken from the German the- 
ologian, K. Rahner, S.J. This is a kind of lived application of some 
of the principles of ‘‘situation ethics’’ manifested especially in liter- 
ature. It consists in the exaltation of the tragic sinner over the 
self-righteous, mediocre, or merely conventionally moral man. Von 
Hildebrand finds traces of this tendency, in varying degress, in 
Catholic writers like Mauriac, Greene, Gertrud von Le Fort and 
others. Since these Catholic authors are read by our students on 
the college level, at least, teachers of literature will want to read 
the indictment. Von Hildebrand is certainly not unsympathetic 
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towards these writers; he admits what he considers the truth they 

contain, recalls several necessary distinctions from Catholic ethics, 

but, in the end, is driven to condemn this tendency in them. 
—JAMES J. DOYLE, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AVE MARIA PRrEss, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Spirituality for: Postulate, Novitiate, Scholasticate, by James 
F. McElhone, C.S.C., is a book on the spiritual life written ex- 
plicitly for beginners. It is not a complete treatise on the religious 
life but aims to lay a solid foundation for such a life. It fills a 
need long felt by directors of young religious. Pp. 196. $3.00. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Helps and Hindrances to Perfection, by Thomas J. Higgins, S.J., 
is a sequel to the author’s Perfection Is for You. The readers for 
whom it is intended are all the members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, for each is bound to tend toward perfection. All can find 
in these pages help and inspiration. Houses where closed lay re- 
treats are conducted would do well to add both these volumes to 
the retreatants library. Pp. 258. $4.50. 


CARMELITE THIRD ORDER PRESS, 6415 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
37,. Ut. 

Mary and the Saints of Carmel. By Reverend Valentine L. 
Boyle, O.Carm. This is a book of meditations on the feasts of our 
Lady and the saints of the Carmelite Order. Each meditation con- 
sists of a hundred-word biographical sketch, a one-sentence appli- 
cation, and the prayer of the saint from the Carmelite missal. It 
is profusely illustrated in black and white. Pp. 185. $1.50. 

Carmel—Mary’s Own. A History of the Carmelite Order. 
Part I. The Elian Origin of Carmel. Pp. 64. 25c. Part II. The 
Golden Age of Carmel. Pp. 70. 25c. Part III. Carmel in Modern 
Times. Pp. 68. 25c. 


CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS, LTD., 29 Kildare St., Dublin. 

The Spiritual Teaching of Venerable Francis Libermann. By 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Founders of religious orders and con- 
gregations receive many special graces from God to enable them to 
guide wisely in the paths of perfection those whom God gives 
them as followers. That is why the writings of such founders are 
esteemed and treasured. The Venerable Francis Libermann, founder 
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of the Congregations of the Holy Ghost and the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, left his followers many valuable documents. Father Kelly 
has put these in the framework of a treatise on the spiritual life 
and so has made the wise counsels of the founder of his congrega- 
tion available to a wider circle of readers. Pp. 201. 13/-. 


DAUGHTERS OF SAINT PAUL, Old Lake Shore Road, Derby, N. Y. 

In The Datly Gospel we have a harmonization of the four Gos- 
pels due essentially to Father Szczepanski, S.J. A portion of the 
Gospel is presented for each day of the year. Each selection is fol- 
lowed by a pertinent quotation from the fathers of the Church and 
a reflection. The reflections were compiled by John E. Robaldo, 
S.S.P. The text of the Gospels is the Confraternity version. Keep 
this book handy on your desk and nourish your soul with the 
Words of Life. Pp. 495. Paper $3.00. Cloth $4.00. 

Bible Stortes for Children. Written and illustrated by the 
Daughters of St. Paul. The book contains twenty-six stories from 
the Old Testament and fifty from the New. Each story is illus- 
trated with a full page attractive picture in four colors. Pp. 165. 
Soft cover $1.75. Cloth $3.00. 

St. Paul Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Prepared and illus- 
trated by the Daughters of St. Paul. There are six books in the 
set, one for each grade from one to six. They are richly illustrated 
in four colors. Each lesson is divided into three parts: Catechism, 
Sacred Scripture, and Liturgy. Single copies retail for from 30 to 
60 cents. 


DESCLEE COMPANY, INC., 280 Broadway, New York 7. 

A Short History of Philosophy. By F. J. Thonnard, A.A. 
Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. This is an excellent 
philosophical presentation of the major trends, schools, and leaders 
of Western philosophic thought. The intrinsic connection between 
the presuppositions, basic principles, and doctrines of the major 
philosohers is emphasized and their thought is briefly evaluated in 
the light of Thomistic principles. The work has excellent bibli- 
ographies and a valuable doctrinal table. This English translation, 
though faulty, will be welcome. Pp. 1074. $6.50. 


DOYLE AND FINEGAN, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

The Simplification of the Rubrics. Text of the Decree with 
Commentary. By Annibale Bugnini, C.M. Translated by Leonard 
J. Doyle. Father Bugnini’s commentary is by far the best that 
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has appeared so far and will do much to give a better understanding 
of the new rubrics. Pp. 131. $1.50. 

Order for Office and Mass, 1956. This is an English Ordo 
written for those who say the Divine Office in English. Pp. 115. 
$1.25. 


FELICIAN SISTERS, 600 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Magnificat. A Centennial Record of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of Saint Felix. The appearance of this book announces the 
happy completion of a century of growth and progress of the Felician 
sisters. All religious will find this book both interesting and in- 
spiring. To learn what others have done and are doing for the love 
of God is an external grace which stimulates to greater and more 
generous efforts in the following of Christ. It is a valuable his- 
torical document that every Catholic library should have. Pp. 155. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Religio Religiost. By Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. Though 
published in England in 1923, this little volume is not very well 
known in this country; and it should be better known. If all who 
have to face the problem of a choice of a state in life would read 
this book, vocations to the religious life would be multiplied. Pp. 
120. $2.50. 

True Christmas Spirit. By Reverend Edward J. Sutfin. Here 
is a book on the Christmas liturgy written at the request of edu- 
cators to assist them in teaching liturgy to children. It draws on 
the treasury of world literature and custom. Religious devoted to 
teaching will find this book most helpful. Pp. 154. $3.00. 

The Help of His Grace. The Story of a Benedictine Sister. By 
Sister Jean Marie, O.S.B. This booklet is a new addition to vo- 
cational literature. Girls who wish to decide whether they have a 
vocation to the Benedictine way of life will find it most helpful. 
Pp. 108. $.50. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, 15 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

The Names of Christ. By Louis of Leon, O.S.A. Translated 
by Edward J. Schuster. The author of this book was a professor 
of the University of Salamanca and a contemporary of St. Teresa 
of Avila and of St. John of the Cross. His spiritual doctrine is well 
summed up in the present volume. It is the sixth in the Cross and 
Crown Series of Spirituality. Pp. 315. $4.75. 

The Church Teaches. Documents of the Church in English 
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Translation. By the Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. The gratifying growth of the departments of religion in 
our Catholic colleges and universities makes books like the present 
volume a necessity. The argument from tradition will always be a 
major argument in all religious questions. Hence the necessity of 
translating the documents enshrining this tradition into English, 
since a knowledge of Latin and Greek can no longer be presupposed 
in the students of religion. This book is a ‘‘must’’ for teachers of 
religion. Pp. 400. $5.75. 

Introduction to the Philosophy of Animate Nature. By Henry 
J. Koren, C.S.Sp. Teachers of philosophy will welcome this new 
addition to Catholic texts on rational psychology. There is more 
than enough material for a three-hour one-semester course. An ap- 
pendix contains a list of review questions and suggested readings. 
Pp. 341. $4.75. 

An Introduction to the Science of Metaphysics. By Henry J. 
Koren, C.S.Sp. This clear, understandable, and orderly textbook, 
giving the traditional Thomistic doctrine of being, is divided into 
two parts: being in general (its nature, its transcendental properties 
and its limitation), and finite being (its nature and multiplication, 
its categories, and its causes). For a three-hour one-semester course 
some selection of material will be necessary. Pp. 341. $4.75. 


THE NEWMAN PREss, Westminster, Maryland. 

An Hour with Jesus. Meditations for Religious. By Abbe 
Gaston Courtois. Translated by Sister Helen Madeleine, S.N.D. 
Religious women whose work is education will find enlightenment, 
encouragement, and many practical suggestions in this volume. 
Used as an aid for meditation, the book should do much to advance 
its users in the art of mental prayer. Pp. 161. $3.00. 

Cleanse my Heart. Meditations on the Sunday Gospels. By 
Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Readers of America will be familiar with 
Father McCorry’s liturgical column ‘‘The Word.’’ They will be 
pleased that one year’s offerings have been given a more permanent 
form in the present volume. Pp. 179. $2.75. 

Graceful Living. A Course in the Appreciation of the Sacra- 
ments. By John Fearon, O.P. This is a book on the theology of 
the sacraments written in a popular vein to catch the interest of 
the ordinary Catholic and so help him to a fuller Catholic life. It 
was a selection of the Spiritual Book Associates. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


Leaven of Holiness. Conferences for Religious. By Reverend 
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Charles Hugo Doyle. Those who have read Father Doyle’s first 
book of conferences for religious, In Pursuit of Perfection, will find 
in this volume the same freshness of style and vigor of presentation. 
Pp. 242. $3.50. 

Meditations Before Mass. By Romano Guardini. Translated 
by Elinor C. Briefs. Despite the title, this is not a book of medi- 
tations. It is rather a collection of conferences given originally before 
Mass to enable the congregation to enter fully into the divine action. 
Its purpose is to teach a greater appreciation of and participation in 
the holy sacrifice. Pp. 203. $3.00. 


THE PRIORY PRESS, Asbury Road, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Beginnings: Genesis and Modern Science. By Charles Hauret. 
Translated and adapted from the 4th French edition by E. P. Em- 
mans, O.P. and S.S.Prolyta. There can be no conflict between faith 
and science since God is the author of both. Yet there may be ap- 
parent conflict. Father Hauret, a scientist in his own right, squarely 
faces the problems posed by the account of creation in the first three 
chapters of Genesis and the findings of modern science. If you 
teach religion, this is a book you should read. You will learn much 
about the Sacred Scriptures as well as about modern science, and 
you will be in a position to give satisfactory answers to modern 
doubters. Pp. 304. $3.25. 


SAINT CHARLES SEMINARY, 209 Flagg Place, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 

Father to the Immigrants. John Baptist Scalabrini, Bishop of 
Piacenza. By Icilio Felici. Translated by Carol della Chiesa. On 
June 1, 1905, John Baptist Scalabrini, Bishop of Piacenza died a 
holy death. He was a remarkable man, and his memory is honored 
particularly for his heroic labors in behalf of Italian immigrants 
in both Americas. He came to their aid by founding the Society 
of St. Raphael, a lay organization, to alleviate their material wants; 
by founding a society of missionary priests, now popularly known 
as the Scalabrinian fathers, to care for their spiritual needs; by 
starting a congregation of sisters to care for the orphaned and the 
sick among them. It was he who came to the rescue of the Mis- 
sionary Zelatrices of the Sacred Heart, when it seemed that they 
must disband, and interested them in work for immigrants. It was 
he too who urged Mother Cabrini to choose America rather than 
the Orient for her field of labors. This is the first full-length bi- 
ography in English of this saintly bishop, a milestone on the way 
to his beatification. Pp. 248. $3.00. 
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SAINT PAUL PUBLICATIONS, 2187 Victory Blvd., Staten Island 
14, N. Y. 

The Perennial Order by Martin Versfeld is a book on Catholic 
philosophy which is not a textbook. It will be read with interest 
and profit even by those who have had the usual courses in philo- 
sophy, for it deals with many topics not mentioned in the conven- 
tional courses. It is an apostolic book in the sense that it is written 
also for non-Catholics. It should do much to answer many an in- 
tellectual difficulty of the sincere inquirer and so prepare the way 
for conversion. Pp. 250. $3.00. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, New York 3. 

Swift Victory. Essays on the Gifts of the Holy Spirit. By 
Walter Farrell, O.P. and Dominic Hughes, O.P. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that most Catholics know so little of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost that they cannot even name them all. The reason 
possibly is that they are not something to strive for, but something 
freely granted to those who love God. Every Catholic should know 
more about these treasures which are his. Pp. 211. $3.25. 

In Soft Garments. A Collection of Oxford Conferences. By 
Ronald A. Knox. This collection was first published in 1942. The 
present reprint is in response to popular demand. Pp. 214. $3.00. 


TEMPLEGATE, Springfield, Illinois. 

Love of Our Neighbor. Edited by Albert Ple, O.P. Translated 
by Donald Attwater and R. F. Trevett. This book is the report of 
a symposium on charity in which this virtue was dealt with from 
many angles. Part one deals with charity and Revelation. Part two 
treats of the theology of this virtue. Part three has such chapters 
as “‘A Philosophy of Relation to Others,”’ ‘‘Psychoanalysis and Love 
of One’s Neighbors,’’ “‘Love of Our Neighbor and the Economics of 
Giving.’’ Part four consists of an outline of what a complete treatise 
on the love of our neighbor must be if it is ever to be written. Pp. 
182. $3.95. 


CATHOLIC ALMANAC, 1956 
The 1956 National Catholic Almanac, a very valuable reference book, is now 
available at the St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson, New Jersey. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
MOTHER MARY ELEANOR teaches at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penn- 
sylvania. BERNARD LEEMING is a professor of theology at Heythrop College, 
Oxon, England. THOMAS DUBAY teaches theology and homiletics at Marist 
College, Washington, D. C. 
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Mother Xavier Ross 
Sister Julia Gilmore, S.C.L. 


[Editors’ Note: This account of the foundress of the Sisters of Charity of Leaven- 
worth is adapted from Sister Julia’s book, Come North!] 


O the first call of the West, many of the Pennsylvania settlers 
responded, following the turnpike surfaced by the new bound- 
stone method invented in England by John McAdam, driv- 

ing their Conestoga wagons on through Indiana over its corduroy 
roads; others drifted their keelboats down the Ohio and Mississippi, 
breaking them up later and rebuilding them into settlers’ cabins; 
others went no farther than Cincinnati, which was already calling 
itself ‘“The Queen City of the West.’’ Ann Ross was born there 
on November 17, 1813, the fourth of five children in the family of 
Richard Ross, a Methodist preacher, and his wife Elizabeth Taylor 
Ross. 

Cincinnati at heart and in spirit was a frontier town built by 
pioneers, and Ann caught their spirit and courage early. Even in 
childhood she showed qualities of leadership as she decided the 
games for her playmates and captained every undertaking. 

Attractive, though never considered beautiful, she drew atten- 
tion unconsciously through her physical appearance as well as 
through her personality. Small, scarcely five feet, she was graceful 
in her movements, quick in perception and response, her dark wide- 
set eyes glowing with alertness. 

Her father’s favorite always, he delighted in having her waiting 
for him after the evening meeting, when he came home with nerves 
so taut he had to let himself ‘‘run down’’ before he could attempt 
to sleep. His long discourses drilled his children in close listening 
and logical thinking—a boon to Ann all her life. 

Little is known of her early schooling or companionship; but, 
when she was about fifteen, she became acquainted with a convert, 
Victoria Robinson, a young girl of very decided character. As the 
friendship grew, Ann asked to accompany her one day to a church 
service. Although she knew nothing of Catholic devotion, at Bene- 
diction she knelt when Victoria knelt and stood when Victoria 
stood, yet for some unsurmised reason burst into tears during the 
service, but wisely said nothing about it when the girls left the 
church. 

The Rosses hearing of this visit made no effort to hide their 
displeasure, telling Ann that under no condition was she to repeat 
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the offense. However, this admonition seems to have made little 
impression upon Ann; for, in less than a year, she insisted upon at- 
tending Mass one Sunday with Victoria. During the Mass Ann 
felt coming over her the sweet sense of well-being until the Com- 
munion when she knew herself to be definitely outside the pale. 

She tried to conceal her tears while insisting after Mass that 
she be introduced to the priest who had said the Mass. Reluctantly, 
Victoria yielded to Ann’s persuasion; and, when Father Mullin 
heard her expression of desire to be instructed in the Faith, he ac- 
quiesced and not too long after baptised her. 

As on previous occasions the Rosses were vociferous in their 
disapproval. Her approach to her father in his study the afternoon 
of her baptism was direct and determined. The ensuing conversa- 
tion resulted in Richard Ross’ mounting anger causing him to forbid 
Ann not only attendance at Catholic services but also the very men- 
tion of the name of Catholicism. His sneering abuse changed his 
house that evening from a haven of peace to a veritable cave of 
Aeolus full of storm. However, Ann showed her heritage of will 
power. Regretting as she did the breach in family relations, she, 
nevertheless, slipped out of the house regularly on Sundays to hear 
Mass. From her position as loved daughter of the house she soon 
became an outcast; even her picture was removed from the family 
group. 

This strained situation continued about a year; yet Ann seems 
to have been permitted (at least she continued) her friendship with 
Victoria. During the following summer Victoria told her she had 
learned about religious life as lived in communities and that she 
had decided upon such a life as she felt a strong desire to turn all 
her efforts toward helping others. Ann knew nothing of sisterhoods, 
but in her quiet persevering way learned more of them after that 
conversation. 

The day she saw Victoria off at the wharf for her admission 
into a novitiate, Ann said in farewell, ‘But it won’t be for long; 
I, too, have applied and have been accepted for the convent at 
Nazareth.”’ 

With her customary directness she approached her father when 
she returned home that morning and told him of her intention to 
become a Sister of Charity. His derision and rising temper did not 
deter her from following her set purpose. 

Hard as it was to separate herself from the family she loved so 
deeply, that very night she packed in her old-fashioned suitcase, called 
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a telescope, the few things she thought might be of use to her in a 
convent; and, in the early morning before anyone knew she was up, 
she slipped out of the house, heard Mass, then purchased at the 
wharf her passage to Louisville from where she would go by stage 
the remainder of the journey to Nazareth, Kentucky. 

As she stepped over the threshold of the mother house of the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth that August 22, 1832, she felt 
neither sense of fear nor strange exaltation. She was being led a 
willing follower to some great untried destiny. What it was she 
did not know, but she was content to feel that she was cooperating 
in every way she could. 

The scene changes now. Up to this moment her life had been 
as simple, as free from adventures, as uneventful as a girl’s life 
could be. If nothing had occurred to alter it, she might have con- 
tinued to be a rather lively versatile young person of uncatalogued 
tendencies. Her potentialities were unknown to others, whatever 
she felt within herself. What she sought was a work or a calling 
in which life would yield its maximum possibilities, bringing into 
fullest play latent faculties. 

She had never complained about the loss of friends and com- 
panionship which her conversion to Catholicism had brought her. 
But it must have been very hard for her to leave the old environ- 
ment and come to live as she did among strangers. She accepted it 
all willingly, even joyfully, and certainly with tranquility. 

The evening of her arrival at Nazareth she was received into 
the novitiate; and, as was the custom at that time, she received a 
religious name as a postulant by drawing a slip of paper from 
among several held in the apron of the mother superior. As she 
looked at the paper her face expressed bewilderment. She had never 
seen the name Xavier before. (In various documents her name is 
spelled Xavia and in her own handwriting can be seen La Soeur 
Xavia written on the flyleaf of her old French reader.) 

Getting acquainted took little time; for the new postulant, 
Sister Xavier, adjusted readily. Nothing seemed strange to her. 
She rose at four-thirty with the others for the morning prayers said 
in common, followed through the prayers and work of the day, 
enjoying the routine of learning how to work on the farm, in the 
dairy, the kitchen, the chapel. 

Under Bishop Flaget and Father David, her religious training 
and her secular studies progressed. Christmas of 1832 came and 
went; New Year’s, 1833, was unmarked save by the cold and raw- 
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ness of winter. February held a great deal for the new postulant 
as the community council met and approved her for the habit which 
she received on the twenty-fourth of the month. 

With black curls gone, but with the same sparkling dark eyes 
flashing from under the white cap, Sister Xavier may have been 
less captivating in appearance; but she was nonetheless attractive. 
There was something compelling about her that obliged the casual 
observer to closer scrutiny. 

Her novitiate continued to be interesting to her, although it 
had its hard moments when the command “Possess your soul in 
peace and true humility’’ seemed to her an impossible counsel of 
perfection. Occasions had come, too, when the thought of home 
called so imperiously that it was all but impossible not to go back. 
Whether she heard from her parents during her first six months 
at Nazareth is not known. That she wrote at rather regular inter- 
vals may be presumed, for the custom of writing to parents seems 
always to have been part of the rule of the novitiate of the Sisters 
of Charity. 

She had not been a novice very long, however, when one day 
she was called to the parlor. Her joy was made poignant by the 
thought that at last her mother and father had forgiven her and 
had come to see her habited as a Sister of Charity. But the thought 
need never have formed; for as she stepped over the threshold of 
the parlor, her mother rushed toward her screaming in tears, ‘“‘Oh, 
my poor disfigured child!’’ Taken aback Sister Xavier turned hope- 
fully to her father only to see his rude gesture and hear ugliness 
of tone as he said, ‘“Take off that hideous cap!’’ at the same time 
removing it himself. 

With confidence gone, she stood bewildered for the moment. 
Then dashing from the room, she ran to Mother Frances’ office 
where sobs had to subside before her explanations took on coher- 
ence. Mother Frances’ mind was made up instantly and together 
they drove the three miles to Bardstown to consult with Bishop 
Flaget. He listened attentively and compassionately only to say 
at the end, ““You are under age, so you will have to return with 
your parents.” 

So Ann put on the secular clothes brought by her parents; and 
the Rosses with their recovered treasure set out as soon as possible 
for Louisville by stage, only to be thwarted when they tried to 
purchase tickets there for the upriver trip to Cincinnati as the cap- 
tain at the wharf told them cholera was raging along the river. 
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Frustrated, Mr. Ross took his family to the Galt House, leaving 
them while he went about town on other business. A friend of Mrs. 
Ross’, noting Ann’s tears, said in the course of conversation, “‘Isn’t 
it a pity to pluck this young flower from the hand of God?” No 
reply was made, but Ann followed up her advantage; and, when 
they were alone in their room, she said to her mother, ‘‘How can you 
see me suffer so and make no effort to make me happy?” 

Her mother’s reply was like blinding sunlight bursting through 
storm clouds, ‘“Well, Ann, my dear child, if you can get away 
without your father seeing you, you may go with my blessing.” 

In a flash Ann kissed her mother, ran down the stairs, across 
the lobby and up the street, fearful every moment of meeting her 
father. She went to the Infirmary of the Sisters of Charity, ex- 
plained her being there, waited a few days, and, when her parents 
did not come for her, returned to Nazareth, resumed her novitiate 
and upon taking her vows the following February was sent to be 
a member of the staff of the Orphan Asylum in Louisville. 

She seemed particularly adapted to the routine of the orphanage 
and showed in many ways her enjoyment of working with the 
children. 

After several years she was appointed the sister servant of this 
same orphanage (the term then used to designate a sister superior). 
Whatever time she could afford away from the children, she spent 
in a little unheated dormitory alcove, planning lessons, doing mend- 
ing, making up accounts. During the winters, and these can be 
very severe in Kentucky, an actual poverty demanded heat be pro- 
vided only in that part of the house occupied by the children. This 
took a toll of Sister Xavier, as one winter she contracted a heavy 
cold that settled in her ears and resulted ultimately in her total 
deafness. But nothing deterred her from continuing her work. 

Following the Louisville assignment came appointment as sister 
servant of the academy in Nashville, Tennessee. Her initial months 
there began propitiously, but in the spring of 1848 cholera broke 
out; the academy closed, and Sister Xavier with the other teachers 
joined the sisters at the hospital caring for victims of the plague. 
Often she went about the streets of Nashville from house to house 
doing everything possible for the sick and giving whatever con- 
solation she could to the stricken, many of whom had made scant 
preparation for death that was so imminent. 

A tardy fall followed a long, hot summer before the scourge 
abated and teaching was resumed. That year finished, Sister Xavier, 
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much weakened by her experience, was reassigned as sister servant 
of the orphanage in Louisville. 

Some few letters still extant describe the times with their anxi- 
eties and reveal, as letters do, the characteristics of the writer. One 
of these in a significant way points up Sister Xavier’s simplicity and 
loyalty at the same time that it makes a reader aware of her out- 
bursts of temper. The fact is that many who knew her, loved her, 
and admired her greatly never denied nor tried to conceal what ap- 
parently was a source of grief and embarrassment to her. Her tem- 
per, however, seems matched by her humility as she invariably sin- 
cerely and with simplicity asked pardon for her outbursts. 

The early and middle nineteenth century was an era of new 
modes. These were transitional years; changes came in ways un- 
expected; and customs of long years’ standing were being laid aside 
to give place to the demands of a new and more progressive era. 
Among other things the administration of schools felt these modi- 
fications. 

Bishop Richard Pius Miles, O.P., of Nashville was not com- 
pletely satisfied with changes made in his staff by the mother house 
at Nazareth and a prohibition of the sisters’ singing in the parish 
choir. Wishing to retain some as permanent members of his faculty 
and have a purely diocesan religious order, free from outside author- 
ity, he petitioned the mother house at Nazareth for a group of its 
sisters to establish such a community in Nashville. 

A tradition exists in the Nazareth community that the con- 
templation of this diocesan foundation in Nashville was generally 
known for quite some time. In the summer of 1851, Mother Cath- 
erine Spalding officially made Bishop Miles’ request known to her 
entire community. Since this would mean the loss of some sisters 
to the still young Nazareth organization; and, as she knew well 
the countless dangers and hardships which confront communities 
in their initial stages, Mother Catherine wisely attempted to dis- 
suade from any precipitancy. She feared that courage might lead 
to peril. However, in due course, she gave full permission to any 
member who wished to form the nucleus of the new diocesan foun- 
dation. The very kindliest of feelings were distinctly manifest as 
she made it clear that any sister wishing to remain in or go to 
Nashville was free to do so. 

The matter of this proposal was considered seriously, and none 
of those who accepted it arrived at her decision without thought 
and meditation. Many nights, lying awake hour after hour, Sister 
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Xavier deliberated upon the proposition before she saw the step 
that she must take; and the grace came to take it. A new sphere of 
activity was opening; she was asked to fill it; she determined to 
lay personal considerations aside and follow the Master with im- 
plicit confidence in His providence. It was not, however, until the 
end of June that she was able to say to herself, ‘‘I will cleave to 
His command, ‘Leave all and follow me.’”’ 

Not only for her, but also for each one in the group going to 
Nashville, there was a “‘giving up,”’ an ‘‘acting against self.’’ Their 
sorrow was perceptible and deep. They were giving up forever 
their convent home and life-long friends in Kentucky. Such action 
brought grief of a nature fully understandable only to those who 
have had a like experience, but the urgent request they had received 
could not be lightly disregarded. 

For Sister Xavier and her five companions there was, along 
with other ties, the severance of companionship that had grown 
very close during nineteen years of religious life. She was endeared 
to the sisters of Nazareth and they were endeared to her. But now, 
in response to Bishop Miles’ persistent request, they withdrew from 
the Nazareth community in the summer of 1851. Though the Sis- 
ters of Charity at Nazareth looked upon the separation in varied 
ways, in the years to come they would say of Sister Xavier with 
unanimous sincerity, ‘““She was a heroine!” 

Others making the Nashville foundation were Sisters Joanna 
Bruner, Jane Francis Jones and Ellen Davis (both of whom died 
in Nashville in 1854), Mary Vincent Kearney, and Baptista Carney 
(who returned to Nazareth to be with her own sister in that com- 
munity). Two others from Nazareth joined the Nashville group 
the next year: Sisters Pauline Gibson and Dorothy Villeneuve. All 
the members retained the religious names they had received upon 
their entrance into the Nazareth community. Not until 1895 were 
any alterations made in the habit they wore. 

Trials were not wanting to Sister Xavier and her valiant band; 
and, humanly speaking, it was hard for her to realize during these 
days the truth which she expressed so emphatically: “One finds 
God everywhere one seeks Him; He alone is all one needs.” 

But there were compensations, too. The number of sisters was 
not diminished but augmented, for several young girls sought ad- 
mission to the new community as postulants as soon as the sisters 
would receive them. 

The beginnings in Nashville were meager; the teaching sisters 
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stayed at the hospital with the nursing sisters until an orphanage 
for boys was opened. This was followed in rapid succession by a 
school for girls and an orphanage for girls which also served as a 
boarding school. 

Within a year Sister Xavier had been elected the mother superior. 
Under her guidance the institutions grew, and work awaited the 
sisters on all sides. Mother Xavier apparently acted as mistress of 
novices as well as superior of the growing community. Some few 
of her instructions to members of the novitiate are still extant. Be- 
cause she knew the value of discipline and had learned God’s ways 
with the soul, she could personally share such counsels as these: 
“Instead of reviewing in a too self-satisfied manner whatever you 
may have done well, cherish and improve every day the spirit of 
prayer and habitual recollection, obedience, humility, charity, sim- 
plicity, modesty, and fidelity. Then Christ will be with you and 
His presence is the only thing in which to take satisfaction. . 
The conventions and courtesies of social intercouse should not be 
neglected nor disdained, as they are the natural aids to the promo- 
tion of God’s work. . . . Refinement of manner and virile spiritual 
life are close companions. They are essential to the keeping of the 
Rule. . . . Every act of obedience is an act of faith, and the just man 
lives by faith. . . . Divine love and humble prayer must animate 
you.” 

Father Ivo Schacht (pronounced Scat), a zealous Belgian priest, 
was appointed by Bishop Miles spiritual director of the community. 
He worked constantly toward the spiritual development of the 
sisters as well as the expansion of facilities in order to care for more 
and more children. 

With this end in view, late in 1856, he began the construction 
of an academy and mother house on a part of farm grounds on 
which he had previously built an orphanage. To finance these 
buildings he used with the permission of his bishop deposits re- 
ceived from members of the Nashville congregation. The construc- 
tion was completed; the sisters, novices, and postulants were living 
in the part to be used as a mother house; the academy had promise 
of a full enrollment. It would be but a short time before the debt 
on the building would be paid. Then, early in 1857, clouds began 
to appear on the horizon, small at first and not much noticed; but 
with the months they increased in size and proportion, throwing 
deep shadows upon the young Nashville community. 

A misunderstanding that had been brewing between Bishop 
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Miles and Father Schacht resulted in the latter’s withdrawal from 
the diocese. Whatever the difficulty between the two, certainly it 
should never have affected the sisters. But it did. Father Schacht 
deeply regretted the complicated situation in which he would be 
obliged to leave this group of Sisters of Charity, but he was power- 
less to assist them further. 

About July or August of 1858 when the depositors learned of 
Father Schacht’s departure, they grew clamorous for their money. 
Had they but consented to wait, the debt in due time would have 
been liquidated; but they would not. Mother Xavier finding that 
the Bishop refused to assume the responsibility of payment took 
counsel with the sisters, and the group resolved to sell everything 
they had in the world and pay those to whom money was due. 
Another Via Crucis had begun. All the institutions were flourish- 
ing; all would have to suffer. Mother Xavier was filled with so- 
licitude for the sisters, patients, orphans, and students. 

She had always regarded the bishop as a very pious man 
prompted by the best motives. Never, even in this trial, did an 
expression of bitterness or lack of reverence escape her in speaking 
of him. Invariably she said, ‘“‘He means well.’’ She understood 
how, without malice on either side, misunderstandings happen and 
cause very keen suffering to those whose aim is to make others 
happy. 

During this period of insecurity and anxiety, she made ac- 
quaintance with distress of mind, human weakness, misunderstand- 
ing—all a part of the apostolate. The future appeared to her a 
maelstrom of black emptiness. As she said years later, it was this 
tribulation that taught her that “‘each loss is truest gain, if day by 
day Christ fills the place of all He took away.” 

One consolation alone remained: the sisters were in agreement 
that whatever Mother Xavier undertook they would stand by her. 
Their one definite, expressed wish was to stay together as a com- 
munity. 

Previous to this, only flitting thoughts had come of ever leav- 
ing Nashville where they found themselves hemmed in on all sides 
by older communities; now the thoughts took deeper hold. 

As a metropolitan council would open early in September of 
that year, 1858, it was suggested that Mother Xavier make a trip 
to St. Louis to see if a new home could be found for the entire 
community. After much serious thought and before reaching a 
decision, she urged the community, ‘‘Let us pray over the matter 
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first. Divine Providence has never failed us. It won’t now. But, 
Sisters, pray! We have come upon a crucial time; prayer alone will 
help us in this trial, and let your prayers brim over with faith!” 

Had she been made of less durable stuff, her interview with 
Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis would have been most discourag- 
ing: for, although he gave close and sympathetic attention to her 
presentation of the situation, even asking an occasional question, 
his comment was terse: ‘‘I know of no bishop who wishes sisters.” 

But Mother Xavier’s faith and hope led her to ask, ‘‘Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop, if anyone of the bishops belonging to your prov- 
ince were willing to receive us into his diocese, would your Grace 
prevent him?” 

A ring of admiration and honest sincerity shot through his 
reply, ‘“‘No, my child, I would not.” 

When Bishop John B. Miegé, S.J., from Indian Territory 
heard the facts the next day, he not only signified willingness to 
receive the community, but also radiated enthusiasm in his urgent 
“Come north as soon as possible!’’ 

The night Mother Xavier left Nashville for St. Louis, she and 
the sisters promised that should a home be found for them as a 
community, in gratitude to our Lady a novena in her honor would 
be said in perpetuity in all houses of the order daily. This novena 
begun in Nashville has continued down the years as the community 
made its foundation in Leavenworth and established houses in 
ten different states. 

With auctioning off real and movable properties, packing, find- 
ing homes for orphans, closing up houses, days passed rapidly; 
and by November, 1858, the first group of sisters left for Leaven- 
worth City, Indian Territory. In December the remainder of the 
community followed with the exception of Mother Xavier and 
Sister Joanna who remained behind to conclude all business trans- 
actions. This they accomplished by the end of January, 1859; and 
left the South with a balance of $9.00 to join the other members 
in Leavenworth City. 

Ability to endure hardship, coupled with foresight and perse- 
verance, had enabled the sisters to begin at once a day school and 
a boarding school. Cramped quarters constantly called for expan- 
sion; and with expansion came the work dearest of all to Mother 
Xavier—an orphanage. From the beginning of the new foundation, 
candidates joined the community; more could be accomplished as 
numbers increased, but with the increase other trials came. With 
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the opening of the orphanage, adverse opinions arose; criticism came 
from within—the kind hardest to bear. But Mother Xavier con- 
stantly kept the supernatural motive before her saying, “Let the 
joy be in the doing, not in the end. If the work succeeds we will 
know it is God’s will.” 

The sisters realized, of course, that in the mighty drama of 
human living there was nothing less than a supernatural goal to 
attain. Education was simply too broad a term for them; there 
was more to the formation of their students than that ‘‘their minds 
be instructed, their hearts and heads be cultivated’ as the Leaven- 
worth reporters penned in grateful tribute at the end of the first 
school year in Indian Territory. There was, rather, an ideal to 
be embodied in their students’ lives: the ideal of the Maid of Naz- 
areth. To make this ideal a vibrant reality in the hearts and minds 
of their charges, the sisters toiled consistently, unfolding behind the 
curtain of daily living the drama of true advancement. 

In all ways the community toiled. The regular routine of 
domestic work included the gathering of wild fruit and nuts, for 
the sisters needed every bit they could garner; they planted, har- 
vested, canned, preserved, fished in the streams along with the other 
townsfolk, made their candles and soap as all pioneer women did. 
Wherever the sisters worked, Mother Xavier worked with them. 
Manual labor was a part of her day the same as her teaching of 
French and English composition, literature, music and art, manag- 
ing the household and going into the homes to nurse the sick until 
a hospital could be established. Her participation in all community 
activity was a transparency through which can be seen her charity 
and deep concern for the sisters, and the joy it gave her to be with 
them. 

As acquaintance with the sisters grew so did applications for 
membership. Accommodations were so meager that the time came 
when prospective members had to be refused for lack of space. 
This led to the planning and construction of a building outside 
the city limits that would serve both students and sisters. But, 
before the place was finished, it had to be boarded up for lack of 
funds. Never a financial wizard, Mother Xavier had been unable to 
do more than care for running expenses at the same time that the 
community lived in real poverty. 

When a loan was suggested as a means of getting the new 
academy finished and ready for occupancy, she was appalled by the 
idea. Debt was the nemesis that had dogged her footsteps before; 
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now again it was to pursue her. 

Raffles were resorted to, and for at least six years two sisters 
and sometimes four went from coast to coast begging for funds 
to pay off the debt. When Mother Xavier sent them ‘‘on the 
road”’ to ‘““Trust in God and beg for funds,’’ she had no way of 
knowing the humiliations that would come to them through sus- 
picion of being imposters, having all their luggage stolen, and the 
refusals of bishops and pastors to permit them to solicit. When she 
heard of these trials, she suffered with the sisters through their hard- 
ships and anxieties but never lost hope. In one of her letters she 
said, “‘We must put our shoulders to the wheel, and pray, too, 
without ceasing.” 

Through the united efforts of all the sisters, two years after 
the boarding-up, the new building was finished and opened, filled 
to capacity. Every waking minute was taken up for the sisters 
with routine duties and spiritual exercises. Much of the time out- 
side of class went to “‘being with the girls,’’ conversing while busy 
with sewing or other needlework; for the foundress felt that her 
responsibility was to teach Catholic girls to take their place in so- 
ciety and to be a part of the world they lived in. She believed that 
all the ends she proposed could be gained by showing interest and 
trust in the students, and this she wished all the members of the 
community to show. She maintained that the best opportunities 
for association came during the free time when classroom formality 
ceased. 

Much as the future looked glowing for the young community 
and their charges, respite from anguish was short-lived for them. 
The new academy was not open six months when, one cold Janu- 
ary day, the contractor called upon Mother Xavier demanding im- 
mediate payment of notes with 12% interest. Both she and the 
treasurer, Sister Joanna, begged for time; the notes were not due; 
and not a cent of money was available. It took an amount of per- 
suasion to induce the contractor, James McGonigle, to wait; he 
was reluctant even to leave the building, threatening to put the 
place up for auction if payment were not made immediately. Again 
the sisters faced the possibility of being made homeless. 

Calling together the entire community, novices and postulants 
as well as professed, Mother Xavier laid before them the circum- 
stances saying, ‘“‘We have no recourse except God; I tell you we 
have nothing earthly to depend upon. You will have to pray hard. 
God will not forsake us in this our hour of need.” 
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It was then she asked the sisters to form bands of three and 
rotate hours of petition before the Blessed Sacrament. The greater 
part of the next three days and nights found her keeping the vigil of 
petition, kneeling upright, her eyes closed, her hands clasped. She 
was oblivious of time. Gradually the hope faded that Mr. Mc- 
Gonigle would relent and withdraw his demands. The community 
council met and authorized Sister Joanna to try to negotiate a loan 
in St. Louis for the required $27,000. 

During her absence the most severe of fasts was observed at 
the mother house while the prayers of petition continued strong 
and unabated. Weeks passed; weeks of hope and faith and peni- 
tential prayer on the part of each one in the community. Not 
until five months had elapsed, however, did the answer come in 
the form of a telegram from Sister Joanna urging Mother Xavier 
to come to St. Louis immediately as a loan could be negotiated. 

This was but a part of the answer to the petition. When the 
sisters returned from St. Louis, they were hurrying in to Leaven- 
worth to pay Mr. McGonigle when a gentleman, a Mr. John F. 
Lee, who had met Mother Xavier previously in St. Louis called 
at the mother house to tell her he had already paid the contractor. 

There was no way, naturally speaking, to express adequate 
gratitude for such magnanimity. As long as Mother Xavier lived, 
she used to say to the sisters, ‘‘Pray for him, for it is the only way 
we can show our appreciation to him. Had it not been for his 
kindness and indulgence, Mount St. Mary’s would long since have 
gone under the hammer of the auctioneer.” 

In spite of those years of trial, the community grew and ex- 
panded, opening schools, orphanages, hospitals, foundling homes, 
from Missouri west to Montana and New Mexico. Mother Xavier 
continued to govern the community, although handicapped by 
deafness that first caused her to use a trumpet, then a dentiphone, 
until finally no sound of any kind penetrated from the outside 
although within her head constant pain was accompanied by a 
noise that seemed like huge slabs of stone knocking against each 
other. 

She continued helping with all tasks, gave conferences, and 
visited the houses of the community showing interest in every- 
thing done by the sisters, admonishing, praising as the need 
might be. 

Through dispensation she had guided the community since its 
inception as Bishop Miége had thought it wisdom for her to do so; 
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in 1877 she asked to be relieved of the responsibility of office. With 
hearing completely gone and ravages of age making inroads, she 
asked that someone else take up the burden. 

Election resulted in Mother Josephine Cantwell being placed 
in office; immediately she asked Mother Xavier to assume the spir- 
itual training of the members of the novitiate. For this position she 
was apt, as she possessed a particular gift in character discernment. 
She could hold up a very unprepossessing person in a certain light 
and immediately that person seemed to take on new and unseen 
qualities. When asked her secret, she insisted she had none. Ob- 
viously she had; obviously, too, she interested herself in each indi- 
vidual member, learned the names of her family, her likes and dis- 
likes—these gave the clue to abilities that once developed could make 
for happy and satisfying placement. All this taken together helped 
make Mother Xavier a contemporary of everyone, and an absolute 
absence of partiality gained the novices’ confidence. 

Mother Xavier’s instructions to the novices, which fortunately 
are extant in part, brimmed with practical application. In these 
conferences she often repeated that the poor were to be treated 
with the same courtesy and respect as those abundantly blessed with 
the comforts and luxuries of life: “‘Be respectful to strangers; treat 
them with courtesy and kindness in order to draw them to God 
through yourself. . . . Meet guests in a quiet dignified manner and 
with a quiet cheerful look. Never go before externs with a dark 
gloomy expression or in a frivolous manner. . . . The Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver—then give cheerfully!’’ Invariably her instruc- 
tions closed with “‘And, Sisters, be kind to the orphan; be good 
to the poor.” 

Busy herself always, she decried idleness in anyone, a fact 
which probably gave voice to these admonitions: ‘‘Always do what 
is expected of you, and more, much more. Do not wait to be 
asked or told to do something. If there is a task to be done, do 
it—quickly, quietly. The feet will go to the place the heart is. 
Do not boast either about doing extra work. In fact, nothing is 
extra. As long as it remains to be done, it is your work. . . . If 
we have confidence in God, we will have confidence in ourselves. 
. . . Be able to do things alone! It is pitiful to see Sisters unable 
to do chores, study, go to prayers without seeking companionship. 
Remember—crows and sparrows flock together; eagles fly alone!” 

Filled as her life was with the serious purpose of religion, 
Mother Xavier still found time for much fun. She loved drama, 
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charades, pantomimes, and wrote and taught more than one script 
for the novices or professed. He hearty laugh, spontaneous response 
to enjoyment, led one novice to write to her father, “If you want 
to learn to laugh, come to our novitiate and we'll show you how.” 
Gloominess had no part in her. She often said, ““The sovereign 
remedy for mental agitation is prayer; we can be bothered only if 
we let ourselves be bothered.” 

Through the years, she lived what she taught. Her words were 
not without example when she cautioned, “‘If you love God you 
will be courteous to each other. . . . Guard your tongues when a 
hasty thought would express itself. And remember, a witty person 
must be most careful, for often wit stings, and we never know how 
a word said in jest might wound severely a sensitive nature. 
Warm yourselves at the tabernacle fires. Love the Blessed Sacra- 
ment! There is no need of books when we speak to our friends; 
neither is there any need of books when we speak to our Great 
Friend.”’ 

On the occasion of a community jubilee when asked about the 
seeming length of years and community growth, she answered, 
“During the years I have watched our community grow, I have 
thanked God for the increase, it is true; but mostly I thanked Him 
for the spirit that makes our members practice virtue. I have noted, 
too, the development of ingenuity and a certain practical philosophy. 
This we need together with faith in God and the propensity ‘to 
pull on through.’ ’’ When death came she had definitely left an 
impress on the community she had established. 

Hers was a vast life; sixty-three years of it were spent in re- 
ligion. During those years Mother Xavier’s companions consciously 
or unconsciously imbibed her spirit which has become the heritage 
of the order. Her place in the hearts of the sisters can be estimated 
through a tribute given by one member at the time of Mother 
Xavier's death and which seems representative: ‘‘She was always 
solicitous for our welfare and gave less heed to her own comforts 
than to ours. She encouraged us in every undertaking, consoled us 
in our troubles, nursed us in our sickness and advised us on all 
occasions. 

“She was mother to the poor and suffering, for no one enter- 
ing her door to ask for help ever was turned away. Her helping 
hand banished poverty from many a pioneer home and sent many 
a traveler on his way rejoicing. No small number of orphan chil- 
dren found shelter, food, care, and love under her roof.” 
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Sisters’ Retreats--Ill 
Thomas Dubay, S.M. 


N this present article of our retreat study, we shall consider three 
disconnected problems: the meditation exposé, the use of humor, 
and the private conference with the retreat master. 


MEDITATION EXPOSE—TIME LENGTH 
The first question to which we shall turn our attention deals 
with the length of the ordinary meditation exposé given by the 
retreat master. The item was worded as follows: 


What time length do you ordinarily prefer for a meditation exposé? 15 


min. 20 min. 30 min. 45 min. 60 min. Further com- 


ment: (space provided) 














Table I gives the distribution of the sisters’ answers to this query. 


Table I 
Meditation Exposé—-Time Length 
es i sccccmiami tania 17 ( 2.5%) 
PR cious cate wid eed eucinl 64 ( 9.3%) 
Ps cwaivinesanad edness 380 (55.1%) 
| Oe ee ae ee 208 (30.1%) 
ae ere 21 ( 3.0%) 


As would be expected, the majority selected a middle course of 
thirty minutes, while the two extremes of 15 and 60 minutes are 
rather sparsely represented. It may be surprising to some that so 
large a number of sisters prefer the somewhat long exposé time of 
45 minutes, while relatively few favor the 20-minute meditation 
outline. 

More interesting than mere figures are the sisters’ reasons for 
their choices. These we will consider under the heading of each 
time bracket and apportion according to the number of votes in 
each category. 


15 minutes: 
Leave some of the period, especially the first period, for meditating by the sisters. 
Short—concise. 

20 minutes: 


It should give the sisters sufficient time to develop the ideas or points exposed. It 
is not up to the retreat master to make the retreat for the sisters. 
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If the exposé is longer, it usually is due to poor organization or needless repetition. 


No matter how good the speaker, a long exposé tends to make listeners restless, 
especially in summer. 


Retreat masters seem to lack faith in sisters’ power to meditate and weary them with 
too much talk. No energy left for meditation. 


30 minutes: 


This would vary depending on the subject matter. Some 15 minute conferences 
seem more like 60 minutes and sometimes the reverse is true. 


There is a limit as to the amount one can take at one time. 


This seems relative to the amount of time provided for meditation following the 
exposé. Our retreat meditations average 114 hours. Were less time provided, I 
would want less than 30 minute exposé. 


This gives us 30 minutes for reflection and, therefore, would give a good balance 
to the meditation. 


I think usually some of the meditation lectures are too long, thereby not providing 
enough time for reflection. 


I have indicated the maximum. We are not permitted to leave the chapel until the 
full hour is completed. 


We need time to do a little thinking and praying for ourselves. If sisters spend 
free time in sewing, office work, etc., then it would be better to have longer medi- 
tations. 


If the retreat master has well chosen material and really gives it even 45 minutes is 
short. But if he has to read—well—let’s make it 15! 


45 minutes: 


I'm generally too tired mentally to meditate long myself because of going directly 
to retreat from school. 


It depends on the speaker. If he is really saying something, all right; but if not, 
cut it short. 


It is too hard to fill in the time when the retreat master makes it so short. 


Some conferences and meditations are entirely too short and I’m not contemplative 
enough. 


During retreat there is always plenty of time to think over all that has been given 
during the periods between talks. 


If the retreat master devotes less time all angles are not attacked. 
60 minutes: 
Sixty minutes if it’s stimulating. 


I admit I’m one of those rare creatures who likes instructions. Perhaps some mental 
laziness is implied in the fact that the time taken by the retreat master does not 
have to be occupied in personal reflection. 


All of which, of course, leaves the poor retreat master in a quan- 
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dary. He cannot possibly satisfy everybody. On the bright side, 
however, he can console himself that somebody is likely to be pleased 
no matter how briefly or protractedly he speaks. 

In a practical vein we may conclude that the whole picture sug- 
gests that most sisters would be pleased and fewest displeased by a 
meditation exposé in the neighborhood of 30 minutes. In view of 
the sisters’ remarks it may often be wise for the retreat master to 
consider varying this figure according to subject, temperature, and 
an honest estimate of his own ability. 


HUMOR 
We next take up the question of intentional humor in a medi- 
tation exposé. It is of set purpose that we mention intentional humor 
(usually in the form of jokes), for, while the sisters universally 
like a sense of humor in the retreat master, not all of them desire 
jokes in the meditation exposé. The present item was worded as 
follows: 


Do you like jokes in a meditation exposé? 








I prefer none at all It depends on the subject 


I enjoy a few 





Further comment: 





In this survey sisters who prefer no jokes at all in the medita- 
tion exposé formed a small minority of 49 (7.1%); those who 
enjoy a few numbered 285 (41.4%); and those who specified that 
joke-telling must depend on the subject of the meditation numbered 
355 (51.5%). Several sisters pointed out that the answer would 
depend also on the fitness of the joke, the manner of telling, etc. 
One mentioned that she always enjoys a joke, while only one stated 
that she likes many. 


Excerpts from the sisters’ written comments follow: 


Just enough to break the tension which ordinarily comes during retreat. Maybe 
three or four, but at retreat I really want to make a retreat. 


If it is a real meditation exposé I prefer none; in a conference only a few. Most 
sisters really serious about the business of sanctity do not come to retreat to be 
entertained. 


Jokes for the most part are out of place. On the other hand a greatness of faith 
brings with it a delicateness and lightness of touch that sees the humor in our 
seriousness. 

I never enjoy a joke during retreat if it is obviously told just to be clever. If it 
makes a point it is appreciated. 
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If they are real incidents or experiences, they are good. Sisters are not so stupid as 
to enjoy stale old jokes. 


It depends on the fitness and the manner of telling as well as on the subject. 


Distinguish anecdotage and jokes from the wit and humor which flow out naturally 
and relax tension without distracting attention. Personal memoirs are rarely wel- 
come in quantity. 


These often bring home the point, and it lessens the tension. Making a good retreat 
is hard work, and nerves get taut. Jokes help! 


There are some people—myself included—who can’t really tell them. If one can’t 
it is better to skip it. Be natural. 


I think most sisters are eager to hear more about our Lord and the spiritual life. 
In themselves these are serious subjects and do not call for joking as a rule. We 
don’t have to make a retreat to hear jokes. There are suffiicient magazines, etc., that 
can supply us with jokes. 


Not standard jokes, but a real sense of humor that sees through things to what 
makes them really funny, or unimportant, or ridiculous, or sublimely delightful. 


The ‘‘Jokers’’ usually give the impression that they missed their calling. A stage 
might better be their proper place. What sister wants jokes brought into a medi- 
tation on the Passion? Yet I have heard such. And some jokes are just a trifle 
risque—a serious, saintly priest doesn’t need such ‘‘props.’’ 


I do not like too much joking and funny stories. Nor do I prefer someone who 
seems to lack a sense of humor. 


I like to laugh once in a while! Sometimes meditation exposés are awfully long 
and dry, or they are deep. A joke helps and relaxes you so you can benefit from 
the rest of the meditation. Or maybe one is just tired before starting retreat. 


A man who knows and enjoys life and people cannot help being amused at the in- 
congruity he finds. I like to share his amusement, but I do not like ‘‘planted’’ jokes 
put in to get us in a good mood and least of all “‘corn.’””’ (T.V. comedian type of 
joke) 


I prefer a humorous aside when the occasion fits rather than formal jokes of the 
story type. To my mind, holy things should never be the subject of jokes; at 
times I have heard them lightly treated by priests who do not seem to be sensitive 
on this subject. 


I enjoy a few jokes, definitely yes, and I think they are good tension breakers and 
interest revivers. And I want to put in a vote for well told anecdotes, pithy well- 
turned phrases, and apt short quotations. Not only do they make for interest and 
easier listening, but, even more important, they lodge in the memory, perhaps for 
years. 


From the above statistical breakdown and the sisters’ expressed 
opinions one conclusion towers above any other: while the sisters 
appreciate humor in good taste, they decidedly dislike jokes for the 
sake of jokes. Or to put the matter in other words, they want the 
jokes used to fit the subject, to be well selected, to have a worth- 
while purpose, and to be comparatively few in number. 
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PRIVATE CONFERENCE 

The soul in its efforts to win the heights of holiness often feels 
the need of personalized counsel and guidance from a spiritual di- 
rector in some sort of situation or other. In our survey the sisters 
were asked whether or not they thought a private conference with 
the retreat master and on the occasion of the annual retreat is a de- 
sirable answer to this need. The exact wording of the question is 
here given: 


Would you consider a private conference with the retreat master quite desirable? 


yes, sometimes no 








Further comment: 





A majority, 436 (66.2%), of the sisters favor the availability 
of a private conference. These religious do not think that such a 
conference need be frequent, but rather that it should be available 
for those who on occasion could benefit from it. A strong minority, 
223 (33.8%), feel that the need and advisability of a private in- 
terview with the retreat master are either non-existent or almost so. 
These latter universally feel that the sister can and should get her 
problems settled in the confessional. 


The excerpts that follow give a representative picture of the 
views of the sisters who would find the private conference desirable. 


At times a private conference may be in order. During the whole year in some mis- 
sions there is no opportunity to get advice or help from a religious priest. Prob- 
lems do arise. For obvious reasons one does not wish to detain the retreat master 
in the confessional. 


Sometimes that is very beneficial. At one time I had a confessor when out on the 
missions who did not understand me. He got me all muddled. I was in agony. 
The retreat master straightened me out. 


Many times I would like to discuss some problems with the retreat master, but 
being a proud human being, I always find excuses for not doing so and hence go on 
being bothered. 


It would be good if he were available without any red tape about getting to see 
him. One doesn’t care to have many ‘“‘women”’ know that one did so. What they 
don’t know does not create comment. 


It is impossible for every sister to talk with the retreat master, but sometimes it is 
essential to do so. 


In rare instances. Usually the retreat masters don’t want them. They feel confes- 
sion is sufficient. Yet, I think here is a great lack of understanding. This, too, 
should be explained. When can a religious go with her problems to a priest? 
Why are higher superiors reluctant to see her do so? Why should the attitude be 
taken, that one will immediately degrade her community, etc.? If a religious doesn’t 
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feel she has that freedom, she will look for other means to solve her problems, or 
just drop them and give up... I have been a superior. ... 


Sometimes the conferences would have never cleared up my difficulties, but a private 
conference where I can ask questions did. I don’t mean being a nuisance. 


Let it be brief as possible and to the point. Let it not be of a nature which concerns 
your superior and yourself. Some do not seem to know how to draw the line 
between what should be discussed or what [not]. 


I have never had one so I do not know. It would be awfully nice to be able to 
ask questions sometimes. 


I have only taken the opportunity once, but it was'a marvelous help and brought 
very lasting peace and understanding of some questions. 


Not often, but some few times a conference would be definitely desirable. Again, 
private conferences are something else that some sisters have, perhaps, abused; but 
for the sister, say, with grave temptations against her vocation or perplexed by some 
moral problem, or the like, such a conference could be a golden opportunity. Per- 
haps, retreat masters do not realize how often sisters may be extremely limited in 
their opportunities for such help during the year. 


It would have saved me worlds of worry in the past, but it is not the custom in our 
order, and so I’ve done without. There are some matters one simply can’t get 
straight in the confessional. 


I have always been afraid to ask for one. It is much frowned upon. I feel it would 
be a great help. 


Not often, but it would be a big help if such an opportunity were provided. I 
know several sisters who actually need this help, and if it were offered to everyone, 
these would not feel embarrassed. 


In many cases it is necessary. The mission life presents many difficult problems. 
I know that I often long for a spiritual advisor and I am disappointed when I 
find that the retreat master has no time for me. 


Typical of those who oppose the private interview are these 
opinions: 


All the advice I need can be gotten in the confessional where plenty of time is 
given and personal satisfaction is not sought. 


There is such a thing as community loyalty and one way in which a disloyal 
member could prove herself so would be this. If a conference is needed, I think 
the confessional would be more suitable and proper. 


No, because I have seen that they have brought discontent and envy among the 
religious themselves. 


If a retreat master is generous with his time and a competent advisor in confession, 
it so far has solved all troubles. 


I can’t see how a retreat master in one private conference could possibly help one 
—esp. when two or three hundred people are making the retreat that usually lasts 
5 or 8 days. I realize that there are exceptions, but my own feeling is that it is the 
“‘oddities’’ that usually ask private conferences. 
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I think you can settle most questions in the confessional. You should go to your 
own superior for a private conference. 


I think for a time this was overdone and it took time from retreat priest [sic] he 
should have spent in preparation. The confessional at retreat time is a good place 
to settle problems. The Holy Spirit is more likely to be in on it too. 


One sister made an interesting distinction: 


I think it depends on the individual. If she is seeking attention and sympathy, NO. 
If she is seeking higher heights of sanctity, YES. 

In accord with our expressed policy of not stating a preference 
for either opinion, we will allow the reader to evaluate the sisters’ 
reasonings for himself. It seems compatible with this policy, how- 
ever, to point out that religious superiors and retreat masters should 
consider seriously the request of so many sisters for the availability 
of a private interview. Whether their decision be affirmative or nega- 
tive, the above discussion seems to demand a thoughtful examina- 
tion of the problem and a solution that will do the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 
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Our Lady and the Apostolate 


Ellwood E. Kieser, C.S.P. 


N the year 747 of the city of Rome, a Jewish girl made a decision 
which completely changed the course of human history. She un- 
loosed a tidal wave which will forever break against the shores 

of time, washing with its current the souls of all mankind. The 
girl in question: Mary of Nazareth. Her decision: to be the Mother 
of God, the first and greatest of all Christbearers. 

Why her impact on history? Because the fate of mankind de- 
pended upon that decision. Mary spoke for humanity. Her consent 
was our consent. The consequences of her decision intimately effect 
our lives. Pope Pius puts it this way: ‘‘In the name of the whole 
human race, she gave her consent for a spiritual marriage between 
the Son of God and human nature.” 

Mankind, until this time separated from God and condemned 
to frustration, was rejoined to the divinity in the person of God’s 
own Son. Infinite God was clad in finite flesh. Eternity entered 
time. Omnipotence became child. The source of all truth, goodness, 
and beauty dwelt among us in the womb of this girl. The drama 
of redemption has begun, and Mary consents to play the supporting 
role. 

Mary knew the implications of her role, the price she would be 
required to pay, its effects upon millions of human lives. She faced 
her destiny. She accepted it. She gave herself to its fulfillment with 
all the ardour and courage of her grace-filled soul. 

This destiny meant two things. She must possess Christ. She 
must give Christ. These are the two poles of Mary’s mentality to- 
ward which all else converge. Without possession, without giving, 
Mary’s life would have been incomplete. 

These two poles are found in every Christian who wants to give 
Christ to others. He possesses and he gives. Both are absolutely 
necessary. He cannot give Christ to others if he does not first possess 
Him by knowledge and love. He cannot be a vehicle for Christ’s 
grace if his soul has not been chiseled in Christ’s likeness. This it is 
that makes the apostle: possessing Christ, he naturally tries to share 
his happiness. He tries to give Christ to others. In this, as in all 
else, Mary is both model and helper. 

Mary possessed Christ with an intimacy and completeness un- 
known to the greatest saints. From her youth, she lives amid the 
highest reaches of the transforming union. Christ identified Himself 
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with her so that she became for Him an alter ego. He made her 
another Christ. 

This caused her to project herself into God, who perfected and 
strengthened her as the vehicle of His love. She found the perfection 
of her thoughts in His thoughts; the satisfaction of her desires in 
His desires; her happiness in His happiness. It was God’s thoughts 
that she thought; God’s love that she loved; God’s happiness that 
she shared. While retaining her own personality and freedom, she 
had become one spirit with God. She had put on the mind of Christ. 
She could say, even more truly than St. Paul, “‘I live, now not I, 
but Christ lives within me.” 

This means that she drew God into her own soul, which be- 
came His temple and dwelling place. The depths of her soul were 
wrapped in His presence. Whenever her occupation permitted, she 
folded back within herself to commune with that Person who was 
closer to her than she was to herself. 

Her faculties were completely docile to His inspiration. She be- 
came a perfect instrument for His action. It was not she alone who 
thought, spoke, and worked. God did these things in and through 
her. i 

This grace of indwelling is not specially reserved for Mary. 
Every Christian who is willing to pay the price, who allows the life 
of grace to flower in his soul, can enjoy it. The degree of God’s 
indwelling in our souls will never approach that of Mary. It may 
not become a matter of experience. We may not feel His presence. 
But the fact of God’s presence in the Christian soul remains. This is 
a matter of faith. God has promised it to us. There is, of course, a 
grace and a manner of possessing God which is reserved strictly for 
Mary. She is God’s mother. It was in her body and through her 
cooperation that Jesus came into the world. He received His human 
nature from her. She gave Christ His human body, the hands to 
bless us, the tongue to teach us, the blood to redeem us. She is liter- 
ally, in the strict physical sense, a Christbearer. 

Their union could not have been more intimate. Their destinies 
were intertwined. His mission was her mission. He came to restore 
men to God’s friendship, to take up mystical residence in their souls. 
She was to help him. She was to give Christ to the world. This 
is the second pole of Mary’s mentality. 

She was not content with possessing Christ. Neither must any 
Christian be. Goodness naturally overflows. Sanctity diffuses itself. 
Christianity is essentially apostolic. Because she had identified her- 
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self with Christ and His mission, she bent all her efforts that others 
might possess Him also. 

Her love extended to the entire human race. She knew that 
Jesus was the first born of many children, that His Mystical Body 
was to reach out and embrace men of all ages. Because she loved 
Christ, she loved His adopted brothers, who were to continue His 
presence through history. 

This is why she tried to serve them. Love shows itself in gifts. 
Mary’s gift was of infinite value—her own Son. She could not have 
done us a greater service, for to give Christ is to give everything. He 
includes all else. 

Her gift of Christ took two distinct forms. The one was in- 
visible and internal. The other was visible and external. Both are 
of great importance. 

The first of these is within the interior of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. She is not the head of the Mystical Christ. But she is its 
mother. She cannot appeal to the divine justice. Only Christ can 
do that. But she can appeal to the divine mercy. What Christ mer- 
ited in justice, Mary merited in mercy. This is why she is called the 
mediatrix of all grace, the aquaduct of divine life. It is through her 
that Christ’s merits are applied to our souls. 

She merited for us through prayer and through sacrifice. Both 
of these activities are supremely fruitful in Mary, since she is so in- 
timately united to her divine Son. Her prayer is the prayer of Christ, 
simple, trustful, loving. She knocked and the door was opened. She 
asked and her prayer was answered. She sought and always found. 

The wedding feast of Cana is a good example. She asked Jesus 
to perform a miracle before His time had come. He seemed reluctant, 
but how could He refuse His mother? The miracle was worked, not 
that the hosts might be spared embarrassment, but that Mary’s re- 
quest might be granted. 

Now she prays for us, that Christ may live in our souls. And 
she adds to this the merit of her sacrifice, which is that of her Son. 
He suffered as priest and victim. She suffered as mother. He offered 
the sufferings of His body and soul. She offered a heart pierced by 
seven swords. In their sacrifice, as in all else, the mother and Son 
were intimately united. 

Hers was the perfect sacrifice. She could have given no more. 
The victim who was sacrificed was more precious to her than life 
itself. Perhaps I should say that He was her life. In giving Him, 
she gave everything. Nothing could have been more pleasing to 
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the Father, nothing more fruitful for our welfare. Her sacrifice was 
so completely bound up with that of her Son that theologians call 
her the coredemptix of the world. 

The modern apostle can merit as Mary merited. The degree dif- 
fers, but the fact remains the same. By prayer and sacrifice, we can 
bring Christ into the souls of men. We can earn for them the grace 
they need so badly. 

Why is this? Because the Church is an organism, with many 
members sharing a community of life. The good fortune of one 
member is the good fortune of all. My prayer and sacrifice make 
you holy, and your sanctity overflows and contributes to mine until 
we all attain the fullness of grace to which we have been called. In 
the spiritual economy, a single good act has reverberations through- 
out the entire universe. One act of charity performed today in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has immediate consequences for the entire world, 
for those in Canton and Moscow and New Delhi as well as those 
for whom I explicitly make that act. 

There seems to be a direct connection between the concentration 
camps of Siberia, filled with witnesses for Christ, and the crowded 
seminaries of Catholic University, Menlo Park, and Maryknoll. I 
did not earn my own vocation. My cooperation was slow and halt- 
ing. Someone else earned that grace for me. Someone else brought 
Christ’s merits down from heaven, that they might be applied to 
my soul. 

Somewhere, today, a priest is cleaning a latrine; a Chinese peasant 
slips away from her neighbors to refresh herself with the presence 
of God; an American girl slips an invoice into a typewriter with 
the words, “For you, Lord.’’ These are the people who are keeping 
the world going, who are bringing down the grace which is life and 
strength. They are Christbearers; they are apostles in the fullest 
and noblest sense. 

Those who pray and make sacrifices give power to the aposto- 
late, provide the fuel for those in the market place. They are doers 
in the supreme sense, for theirs is the highest of activities. The 
world cannot be changed without prayer and sacrifice. But with 
prayer and sacrifice, the world will be changed. Grace will abound. 
Christ will be brought into the souls of men. This is Mary’s 
promise at Fatima. 

But is this enough? Is this all Mary did? No, this is not all. 
Contemplation overflows and expresses itself in activity. Both are 
an integral part of the Christian life. Both are necessary for the 
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continuation of Christ in history. Mary prayed for others. Then 
she went to them, that they might learn to recognize and love her 
Son. This is the visible, external form of Mary’s apostolate. 

She had no sooner pronounced those words which changed the 
world, which brought eternity into time and the Infinite into finite 
flesh, than she hurried off to Ain-Karem to share this joy with an- 
other. She alone possessed the good news, but she would not keep it 
to herself. Over the mountains she went and across the plain, that 
others might know that the Messiah had come. To Elizabeth, she 
brought the presence of Christ. To the infant John, still in his 
mother’s womb, she brought the Holy Spirit. To both, she brought 
the joy of knowing that the kingdom of God was at hand. 

To accomplish this, no price was too high, no inconvenience 
was too great. Material discomforts, heartaches, and disappoint- 
ments were all accepted in the spirit of her original, “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord. Be it done unto me according to thy word.” 
Detached even from success, she had but one desire—to do the will 
of God. Nothing else mattered. 

We must possess the same attitude. We possess Christ. The 
world needs Christ. We must give Christ to the world. Because we 
are Christians, we must not rest until society is Christian, until all 
those who are looking for Christ have found Him. 

This will not be easy. World-changing is an expensive voca- 
tion. It demands time, energy, and sacrifice. Often it means disap- 
pointment and fatigue. But it is worth it. These things must be 
accepted in Mary’s spirit. She did not withdraw her commitment, 
retract her fiat. Neither must we. 

The spirit of sacrifice which carried her up Calvary’s slopes is 
the same which ought to dominate our lives and make us always 
available when others are in need. The indifference to human recog- 
nition which carried Mary to Bethlehem and Egypt will make us 
personable and kindly even with those who do not seem to deserve 
such treatment. The acceptance of God’s will which filled her soul 
when she watched her neighbors reject Jesus will detach us from suc- 
cess, from a craving for immediate results. 

In every way, she is the model of those who desire to bear Christ 
to the world. She possessed all the virtues of the apostolic life in 
their fullness. The first of these is alertness—to the voice of God, 
to the needs of others. The depths of Mary’s soul were ever wrapped 
in the divine presence, but the surface of her soul was keenly 
aware of the desires and needs of those around her. At the marriage 
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feast of Cana, she quickly sensed the awkward position of her hosts. 
She felt their need and so went to Jesus that He might help them. 

She was always in the right place at the right time, on the spot 
when needed. On Calvary, at the crisis of His life, when His redemp- 
tive activity reached its fruition, Jesus wanted Mary nearby. She 
was there—to be proclaimed the mother of the Mystical Christ. 

The apostolic spirit is always marked by this alertness. The 
apostle has a great mission. He must look for opportunities to ful- 
fill it. This means tact and patience and instant response to the needs 
of others. It means a constant search for those apostolic occasions 
—for the substitution of love for hatred, truth for error, decency for 
indecency. The apostle, like Mary, must be in the right place at the 
right time, with the needed word or deed. 

Optimism is another apostolic virtue which Mary possessed in 
its plenitude. Hers was not a superficial rose-tinting, but the pene- 
tration of reality to its depths, beneath its surface evil to its basic 
goodness. Mary knew that her mission would be fulfilled, that 
victory would be hers. God had told the serpent, ‘I will establish 
a feud between thee and the woman, between thy offspring and hers; 
she is to crush thy head, while thou doth lie in wait at her heal.’ 

This optimism does not exclude suffering. But it does trans- 
form and give meaning to suffering. Mary’s anguish on Calvary 
can hardly be exaggerated. And yet, amid it all, she knew that this 
death marked the beginning of a new life for her Son—His mystical 
reign in the souls of men. For this reason, she could rejoice even on 
Calvary. 

The modern apostle should be permeated by the same spirit. 
His is a joyous life, for he possesses Christ. When met with trying 
situations, with seeming failure, he can say with that other apostle, 
“T can do all things in Him who strengthens me.’’ Assured that 
the truth will out, that the gates of hell shall not prevail, he sings 
the magnificat with Mary. Victory will be his. 

But Mary has still another lesson to teach the modern apostle. 
She did not try to do extraordinary things. She took the ordinary, 
trivial duties of everyday life and made them the raw material for 
perfect sanctity. How did she do it? By performing these little 
actions with great love, with a love which invested these insignificant 
things with momentous importance. 

This is the way she changed the world. Her impact on history 
cannot be overestimated. Henry Adams calls her, ‘The highest en- 
ergy ever known to man, the creator of four-fifths of his noblest art, 
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exercising vastly more attraction over the human mind than all the 
steam engines and dynamos ever dreamed of.” 

He who is mighty has done great things through Mary. He will 
do the same for us. God does not want us to change our way of 
life. He wants us to sanctify it. He may not want us to take on 
additional duties. What He does want is the performance of those 
duties in the most Christlike way possible. There are plenty of op- 
portunities for Christbearing, for world-changing in every walk of 
life, in every moment of the day and night. By seizing these occa- 
sions, by doing our job with great love for God and our fellow 
men, we will sanctify ourselves. We will change the world. 

It is trite to say that the world is in a frightful mess. But it is 
true. Men are unhappy as they have seldom been. Two billion peo- 
ple brood over atomic warfare. Children commit crimes shocking 
in adults. We grope for a solution, for a means of changing the 
world. And the solution, the means is given to us. 

When Christ’s vicar on earth declared 1954 a Marian year, a year 
of special devotion to the Mother of God, he told us to go to her, 
that she might “‘bend tenderly over our aching wounds, convert the 
wicked, dry the tears of the afflicted and oppressed, comfort the poor 
and humble, quench hatreds, sweeten harshness, protect the holy 
Church, make all men feel the attraction of Christian goodness.”’ 

Though the Marian year is over, Mary’s influence has not come 
to an end. To the apostle, to all those who *want to change the 
world for Christ, she offers strength, guidance, and love. If we go 
to her, she will form Christ in our souls, that we might make Him 
incarnate in history. If we study her life, we will find the living 
blueprint which must become our own. She did what we are try- 
ing to do. We must walk in her footsteps. 


Community Crosses 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


NE of St. Bonaventure’s helpful ‘““Twenty-five Maxims’’ is 
as follows: ‘‘Bear all the persecutions of this world for the 
love of God, with great equanimity of mind; nay, more, 

accepting in desire all such persecutions were it possible, rejoice only 
in the sufferings of Christ. Refusing the joys of this life, make 
merry in tribulations and be convinced that their purpose is to purify 
your soul from sin and to enrich it with merit.” 

In this article I am not going to consider the big crosses that a 
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community may have, those of which it seeks, sometimes in vain, 
to rid itself because self-preservation is the first law of nature; for, 
according to the dictum of St. Thomas, every being resists as much 
as it can what tends to corrupt it. 

I am merely going to touch upon some of the numerous little 
crosses that are encountered in the religious life. They make up in 
number what they lack in size, and it is terrific how they can get 
on one’s nerves. To make merry in these tribulations and to en- 
dure them for the love of God, to be more like Christ in His suffer- 
ings, is indeed an endless source of merit. ‘Their purpose is to 
purify your soul from sin and to enrich it with merit,’”’ says St. 
Bonaventure. 

The crosses I have in mind have their roots in diversities of 
character. I might call them peculiarities, certain characteristics that 
one has and another has not. Generally they are in themselves 
trifles, little things like the flies of the fourth plague that finally 
began to break the will of Pharao, as we read in the eighth chapter 
of Exodus: ‘‘And there came a very grievous swarm of flies into 
the houses of Pharao and of his servants, and into all the land of 
Egypt: and the land was corrupted by this kind of flies.’’ 

These bothersome little things certainly do put one’s patience 
to the test in community life. Often enough one would be justified 
in losing his equanimity in the midst of them. As one religious 
confided to anothers ‘‘Yes; he is a saint and everybody admits it; 
but he is getting to be such a strain on my nerves that I cannot stand 
it much longer!” 

If one has the saving sense of humor, it is amusing to recall how 
one aspirant left the religious life because a table companion was so 
utterly lacking in good manners; another could hardly endure it 
any longer because there was such a slamming of doors all over the 
place; and a third became all excited because doors and windows 
were left open everywhere. One prays in a tone that is much too 
high; another, in a tone that is much too low. One prays too fast; 
another, too slow. One talks too much; another, too little. One 
laughs too much, too long, and too loud; another is grim and morose 
and apparently sunk in the slough of despondency. One is sensitive 
to a degree to everything around him; another is so hardened that 
he hardly knows what is going on around him but unconcernedly 
pursues his way. But let this indication suffice. A complete enumer- 
ation, were it possible, would take too long. Each reader will have 
little difficulty in adding to this list peculiarities that he finds in 
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himself and in others. 

How should one react to this situation? In the expressive phrase 
of the day, so what? Well, to all such complaints the answer could 
be given that these are things from which no man can be entirely 
free. This is not saying that nothing can be done about it. In the 
first place everyone should honestly examine himself. Those who 
may or should do so might call the matter to the attention of the 
thoughtless one. But this is not an easy thing to do. For some 
reason or other, it is easier to call another’s attention to a big blunder 
than to get oneself to call his attention to some little fault of his. 
One hesitates to do so; and, meanwhile, the community will have 
to bear the cross. The best thing is for the educators to take the 
young people in hand, while they are still pliable and can take it, 
and get them onto the beaten path. This is not saying, however, 
that the educators are always to blame when some of their onetime 
students give evidence of a lack of consideration for others. It 
seems that even stainless steel will rust if for a long time no atten- 
tion is given to it. 

So what? Quid ergo? Just be patient! Not much consolation, 
to be sure, but actually the only thing to do. Take the divine 
Savior Himself; see how He had to bear with the imperfections of 
those around Him. ‘“‘What are you arguing about among your- 
selves? . . . How long shall I put up with you?” (Mark 9:15, 18.) 
We simply must accustom ourselves to bear with equanimity the 
manifold imperfections of others, to tolerate their ways, even when 
they are diametrically opposed to our own views and wishes. Cer- 
tainly no one would venture to look upon himself as a model in 
these things, for the simple reason that no one is absolutely perfect. 
In Psalm 90 we read: “‘You shall tread upon the asp and the viper, 
you shall trample under foot the lion and the dragon,’ and we 
stumble over pebbles and get all excited over little peccadilloes! In 
this connection a good resolution might be: to tread manfully upon 
the asp of peculiarities, the viper of abnormalities, the lion of idio- 
syncrasies, and the dragon of eccentricities. Plenty of them can be 
found in religious communities. St. Paul tells us what to do: ‘‘Bear 
one another’s burdens, and so you will fulfill the law of Christ. 
For if anyone thinks himself to be something, whereas he is noth- 
ing, he deceives himself. But let everyone test his own work, and 
so he will have glory in himself only, and not in comparison with 
another. For each one will bear his own burden’ (Gal. 6:2-5). 

There are some zealous souls who think that the superior can 
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without more ado, and as a matter of duty must, eliminate all the 
things that I am calling community crosses. But that is not at all 
as easy as one might think; moreover, it is often difficult to say who 
is right. All of us are wont glibly to say: “Virtus stat in medio.” 
But just where is virtue’s golden mean to be found—ah, there’s the 
rub! How often we are taken in, cunningly deceived, by our own 
self-love and our own big or little weaknesses; and we complain 
about our brethren, and about our surroundings, and almost about 
Almighty God Himself, when in all truth we should be complain- 
ing about our own sensitiveness. Quite in place, then, is the ad- 
monition of the Imitation of Christ: ‘“Try to bear patiently with 
the defects and infimities of others, whatever they may be, because 
you also have many a fault which others must endure. If you can- 
not make yourself what you would wish to be, how can you bend 
others to your will? We want others to be perfect, yet we do not 
correct our own faults. We wish them to be severely corrected, yet 
we will not correct ourselves. Their great liberty displeases us, yet 
we would not be denied what we ask. We would have them bound 
by laws, yet we will allow ourselves to be restrained in nothing. 
Hence, it is clear how seldom we think of others as we do of our- 
selves. If all were perfect, what should we have to suffer from 
others for God’s sake?’’ (Bk. I, Ch. 16.) 

I think it sometimes happens that a religious runs to the superior 
to complain about these community crosses and, while doing so, 
mentions apologetically that, of course, they are just little things. 
If they are just little things, why not practice mortification by en- 
during them! And if the superior would rebuke for his own faults 
the complainant and measure the reprimand as he is asked to measure 
it out to others, what an uproar there would be! Here I cannot help 
thinking of these words which the ordaining bishop addresses to the 
clergy and the people with reference to the deacons about to be or- 
dained to the priesthood: “If anyone has anything against them, 
before God and for the sake of God let him confidently come for- 
ward and speak. However, let him be mindful of his condition.” 

Many a complaint we would never make, were we mindful of 
our own pitiable failings and more concerned about what we our- 
selves ought to do in order not to lose face in that tremendous day 
of dread and day of judgment, when we stand before that all-just 
Judge who once, as the all-merciful Savior, spoke the words: ‘‘Let 
him who is without sin among you be the first to cast a stone at 
her” (John 8:7). 
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Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
C. A. Herbst, S.J. 


EVOTION to the. Sacred Heart is one of the great devotions 
in the Church. It is most characteristic of Christianity, be- 
cause it is devotion to Christ, to the whole Christ, represented 

by the most important organ of His humanity, His heart, which 
symbolizes His greatest virtue, His love. One can hardly conceive 
a devotion more proper to religious whose very purpose is to make 
their lives as conformed as possible to Christ’s through the practice 
of charity. That it is most fitting for religious to practice the devo- 
tion appears also from the fact that our Lord complained expressly 
and specifically that it is religious who treat Him in shabby fashion, 
‘‘hearts consecrated to me that treat me thus,’ that is, with ir- 
reverence and contempt. 

God became man, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity as- 
sumed a human nature, so that ‘“‘we may be made partakers of His 
divinity, who vouchsafed to become partaker of our humanity,’’ as 
we pray every day at the Offertory of the Mass. He wanted to be- 
come one of our human family so that we might with confidence 
draw close to Him. 

So in the many devotions to the sacred humanity of Christ 
which have naturally grown up as a result of the Incarnation there 
is a certain familiarity, though it be tempered with reverence. ‘“There 
is a certain boldness of approach, a certain freedom of human lan- 
guage, a certain deeply reverential familiarity, yet still familiarity, 
which distinguishes devotions to the Sacred Humanity. We have 
a distinct picture of the object of our worship in our minds which 
affects both our language and our feeling. Our Lord’s assumption of 
our nature is a peculiar approach to us, to which we on our side 
have to correspond, and we correspond by this familiarity.’’ (Faber, 
Bethlehem, ch. 4.) 

Since Christ is God, we offer His sacred humanity hypostatically 
united to the Word the same kind of worship we offer the Word 
Himself. This is divine worship, but of a kind ‘‘of which neither 
angels nor men could ever have dreamed without revelation, but 
which has been invented by God Himself.’’ It has a character of 
its own, because based on created images and historical facts, and 
for this reason imprints on the soul a peculiar spiritual character 
With special force. The chief reason for which we worship Christ 
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in His mysteries ‘‘is the amount of the living spirit of Jesus which 
they both contain and communicate, contain in an inexhaustible 
measure and communicate according to the degree of our purity and 
fervor; and all holiness is but a transformation of us into the sub- 
stantial likeness of our Lord”’ (ibid.). 

We practice devotion to the various mysteries of Christ’s life 
in order that we may come to know Him better and love Him more. 
For the same reason we practice devotion to His sacred wounds, 
which place before our eyes His external sufferings, and to the Sac- 
red Heart, which manifests to us His internal sufferings. Such prac- 
tices are very valuable and help us imbibe the spirit of Christ, put 
on His virtues, and become inflamed with His affections. When 
enshrined in the sacred liturgy of the Church they have ‘‘no other 
object than that of acquiring this [true Christian] spirit from its 
foremost and indispensable fount, which is the active participation 
in the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of 
the Church” (St. Pius X, Motu Proprio, Nov. 22, 1903). 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart is one of the last and most power- 
ful means God has given to save and sanctify men. ‘“This devotion 
is a last effort of His love to save men in these latter days of His 
loving redemption’”’ (St. Margaret Mary, Letter 133). In one of 
His apparitions to St. Margaret Mary, Christ said: ‘‘My divine 
Heart is so inflamed with love of men... that, being unable any 
longer to contain within Itself the flames of Its burning charity, It 
must needs spread them abroad .. . and manifest Itself to them [man- 
kind] in order to enrich them with the precious treasures . . . which 
contain graces of sanctification and salvation necessary to withdraw 
them from the abyss of perdition’’ (Autobiography, no. 53). “He 
showed me that the ardent desire He had of being loved by men and 
of drawing them from the path of perdition into which Satan was 
hurrying them in crowds, had caused Him to fix upon this plan of 
manifesting His Heart to men, together with all Its treasures of love, 
mercy, grace, sanctification and salvation. This He did in order 
that those who were willing to do all in their power to render and 
procure for Him honor, love, and glory might be enriched abund- 
antly, even profusely, with these divine treasures of the Heart of 
God. It is the source of them all. It must be honored under the 
symbol of this Heart of flesh.’’ (Herbst, The Letters of St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque, 133.) 

“It must be honored under the symbol of this Heart of flesh.” 
The heart of the God-Man, the heart formed by His mother, the 
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‘Heart of God,’ is the material object of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. ‘‘Behold this Heart,’ our Lord said in the last great revela- 
tion He made to St. Margaret Mary. It is a physical heart, wounded 
and suffering. ‘After that I saw this divine Heart as on a throne 
of flames, more brilliant than the sun and transparent as crystal. 
It had its adorable wound and was encircled with a crown of 
thorns, which signified the pricks our sins caused Him. It was sur- 
mounted by a cross which signified that, from the first moment of 
His Incarnation, that is, from the time this Sacred Heart was formed, 
the cross was planted in It’’ (Letter 133). He asked her for her 
heart ‘‘and placed it in His own adorable Heart’’ (Autobiography. 
no. 53). 

Of course we do not honor and adore the Sacred Heart of Christ 
as separated from His divine person. It is an essential part, the 
center, of the life of the God-Man. ‘“‘Jesus Christ, my sweet Master, 
presented Himself to me, all resplendent with glory, His five Wounds 
shining like so many suns. Flames issue from every part of His 
Sacred Humanity, especially from His adorable Bosom, which re- 
sembled an open furnace and disclosed to me His most loving and 
most amiable Heart, which was the living source of these flames” 
(tbid., no. 55). On December 27, 1673, feast of St. John, whom 
pious tradition assumes to have rested his head on our Lord’s breast 
at the Last Supper, ‘“‘He made me repose for a long time upon His 
Sacred Breast, where He disclosed to me the marvels of His love 
and the inexplicable secrets of His Sacred Heart, which so far He 
had concealed from me. Then it was that, for the first time, He 
opened to me His Divine Heart’’ (1bid., no. 53). 

The formal object of this devotion is the love of the Sacred 
Heart for men. “‘Behold this Heart, which has loved men so much, 
that It has spared nothing, even to exhausting and consuming 
Itself, in order to testify to them Its love’ (ibid., no. 92). The 
heart is the natural symbol of love. To it is attributed our love, 
our affections, our interior dispositions. We are said to love one 
with all our heart. People are called good-hearted or kind-hearted 
or great-hearted. We express tenderest affection when we say: ‘I 
give you my heart.’’ “My divine Heart,’’ our Lord said, “‘is so 
inflamed with love for men that it is unable any longer to contain 
within Itself the flames of Its burning charity.’ He ‘‘disclosed to 
me His most loving and most amiable Heart, which was the living 
source of these flames. It was then that He made known to me 
the ineffable marvels of his pure [love] and showed me to what an 
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excess He had loved men”’ (ibid., no. 55). 

This heart is presented to us as a heart that is wounded and bleed- 
ing and broken, a love that is unrequited, disregarded, spurned, re- 
ceived with ingratitude, and that even by religious. “‘And in return 
I receive from the greater number nothing but ingratitude by reason 
of their irreverence and sacrileges, and by the coldness and contempt 
which they show Me in this Sacrament of Love. But what I feel 
the most keenly is that it is hearts which are consecrated to Me 
that treat Me thus’’ (ibid., no. 92). His heart, wounded, bleeding, 
encircled with thorns, surmounted with a cross, ‘‘was filled, from 
the very first moment, with all the bitterness, humiliation, poverty, 
sorrow, and contempt His sacred humanity would have to suffer 
during the whole course of His life and during His holy Passion’”’ 
(Letter 133). 

The natural appeal of a heart that is wounded and of a love 
that is unrequited is that we love it in return and make reparation 
to it. To this natural appeal our Lord adds an explicit request. 
He ‘‘showed me to what an excess He had loved men, from whom 
He received only ingratitude and contempt. ‘I feel this more,’ He 
said, ‘than all that I suffered in My Passion. If only they would 
make me some return for My love, I should think but little of all 
I have done for them and would wish, were it possible, to suffer 
still more. But the sole return they make for my eagerness to do 
them good is to reject Me and treat Me with coldness. Do thou at 
least console Me by supplying for their ingratitude, as far as thou 
are able’ (Autobiography, no. 55). He asks that on a day espe- 
cially set aside we honor His heart ‘‘by communicating on that day 
and making reparation to It by a solemn act, in order to make 
amends for the indignities which It has received during the time 
It has been exposed on the altars’’ (ibid., no. 92). 

Reparation is one of the most outstanding features in devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. St. Margaret Mary writes: “I think He will 
be very generous in granting you these [graces] if, by following 
the lights He gives you, you make reparation for the insults offered 
His adorable Heart’’ (Letter 14). Our Lord asks for someone ‘‘who 
will most humbly ask pardon of God for all the offenses committed 
against Him in the Holy Sacrament of the altar’’ (Letter 50). The 
idea of reparation runs all through the new Mass and Office of the 
Sacred Heart; and the Holy Father Pius XI, in his letter issued with 
them, says that “if this same Uncreated Love has either been passed 
over through forgetfulness or saddened by reason of our sins, then 
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we should repair such outrages, no matter in what manner they have 
occurred... . Weare held to the duty of making reparation by the 
most powerful motives of justice and of love; of justice, in order 
to expiate the injury done God by our sins and to reestablish, by 
means of penance, the divine order which has been violated; and of 
love, in order to suffer together with Christ, patient and covered 
with opprobrium, so that we may bring to Him, in so far as our 
human weakness permits, some comfort in His sufferings.’’ (Miser- 
antissimus Redemptor, 1928). For this reason we have the feast 
of the Sacred Heart, the Communion of reparation, the First Friday, 
the Holy Hour, even the Morning Offering. In the Act of Repar- 
ation prescribed for the feast of the Sacred Heart, we are ‘“‘seeking 
with special tribute of honor to atone for the sinful indifference of 
men and for the outrages heaped from every side upon Thy most 
Loving Heart.”’ 

Consecration is important, too. In it ‘“‘the intention to ex- 
change for the love of the Creator the love of us creatures stands 
out most prominently’’ (Pius XI). The Holy Father Leo XIII 
ordered that an act of consecration especially written for the occa- 
sion be read in all the churches in the world on June 11, 1899. 
The substance of this consecration, ordered again by Pius XI in 
1925 to be recited by all on the feast of Christ the King each year, 
is contained in the words: ‘“‘We are Thine, and Thine we wish 
to be; but, to be more surely united with Thee, behold each one 
of us freely consecrates himself today to Thy most Sacred Heart.” 
This is an official expression of St. Margaret Mary’s “I give and 
consecrate to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord Jesus Christ my per- 
son and my life, my actions, trials and sufferings,’’ and of Blessed 
Claude Colombiere’s ‘‘I give myself entirely to Thee, and henceforth I 
protest most sincerely that I desire to forget myself and all that re- 
lates to me.” 


All the elements of devotion to the Sacred Heart are wonder- 
fully summed up in the prayer of the feast in June. ““O God, Who 
dost deign mercifully to bestow upon us infinite treasures of love 
in the Heart of Thy Son, which was wounded for our sins; grant, 
we beseech Thee, that we who pay Him the devout homage of our 
piety, may in like manner show unto Thee our due of worthy satis- 
faction.’ It is to the love for us of the human heart of Jesus wounded 
for sin that we want to render homage by consecration and make 
reparation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Note. This is a short, simple bibliography giving a few books 
written in English from which one can get a good, authentic 
knowledge of devotion to the Sacred Heart. A brief description 
and appreciation of each book is given. 

Autobiography. Life of Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque. Trans- 
lation of the Authentic French Text by the Sisters of the Visitation. 
Roselands, Walmer, Kent. Visitation Library. 1952. Herder Co., 
St. Louis. This is an account of her own interior life written by 
St. Margaret Mary under obedience about five years before her 
death. It contains the great revelations the Sacred Heart made to 
her. It is a small book of about 125 pages and the most authentic 
source of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Herbst, Clarence A., S.J. (Ed.) The Letters of Saint Margaret 
Mary Alacoque. Translated from the French. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. J. Doyle, S.J. Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 
1954. Next to the Autobiography, this is a most authentic source 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart and supplements the Autobiography. 
There are 142 letters, the most predominant ideas in them being 
fervent devotedness to the Sacred Heart and an enthusiastic love 
of suffering for Him. Letters 130-139 were written to Father 
Croiset and form the basis for the book he published on devotion to 
the Sacred Heart immediately after her death. 

Croiset, John, S.J. The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. 
This work is based on the letters mentioned above. Father Croiset 
deliberately waited until after the death of St. Margaret Mary to 
publish his book so that he could preface it with a life of her. This 
life covers some forty pages. After that are explained the disposi- 
tions and means necessary to acquire the devotion and the obstacles 
and means to overcome them. Then come motives, and practices 
for every year, month, week, day, and even hour. The intimate 
connection between devotion to the Sacred Heart and the Holy 
Eucharist is brought out by explaining how to visit the Blessed 
Sacrament, hear Mass, and receive Holy Communion. Meditations 
for Friday are given. In an appendix are given the complete prayers 
of St. Margaret Mary and others prayers to the Sacred Heart. 

Galliffet, Joseph de, S.J. The Adorable Heart of Jesus. With 
Preface and Introduction by Father Richard Clarke, S.J. Burns 
and Oates, London. 1887. Father Galliffet was a spiritual son of 
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Blessed Claude de la Colombiere, the director of St. Margaret Mary. 
He wrote this book only thirty-six years after her death and spent 
his life in promoting devotion to the Sacred Heart and working 
for the establishment of a feast in its honor. He explains the origin, 
progress, and nature of the devotion and the excellence of its object 
and end. He goes on to the interior and exterior workshop of the 
Sacred Heart and to the devotion, feasts, office, and pictures of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary together. He is a theologian of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Bainvel, J. V., S.J. Devotion to the Sacred Heart. The Doctrine 
and Its History. Translated from the Fifth French Edition by E. 
Leahy. Edited by Reverend George O'Neill, S.J.. M.A. Burns 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London. 1924. This is a classi- 
cal exposition of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, written by a 
learned scholar and theologian. He first presents the devotion as 
revealed by the Sacred Heart in the great apparitions to St. Margaret 
Mary, then explains the practices, spirit, and promises. There fol- 
low doctrinal explanations on the meaning and object of the de- 
votion, its historical, dogmatic, and philosophical foundations, and 
on love as its special act. Its historical development from the be- 
ginnings through the middle ages to early modern times is given, 
and the new impetus given by St. Margaret Mary. For the most 
recent and crowning glory given the devotion by the Holy Father 
Pius XI we go to a more recent book. 

McGratty, Arthur R., S.J. The Sacred Heart Yesterday and 
Today. Benziger, Chicago. 1951. This is the more recent book, 
written by the national director of the Apostleship of Prayer. It 
gives the nature of the devotion and its history through the Re- 
formation. After a chapter on St. John Eudes, it explains the de- 
votion as given to St. Margaret Mary in the great apparitions, 
Blessed Claude de la Colombiere’s connection with it, and the Sac- 
red Heart Badge. After the defeat of Jansenism and the nineteenth- 
century advance, we come to the times of Leo XIII and Pius XI 
when the whole world is consecrated to the Sacred Heart and de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart has become the world’s devotion. At 
the end of the book is a select bibliography which will richly sup- 
plement the meager one given here. 
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Shadowbrook Fire 

Three priests and a lay brother died in a fire which destroyed 
Shadowbrook, the Jesuit novitiate and juniorate at Lenox, Mass., 
in the early morning of March 10. The victims were Fathers Stephen 
A. Mulcahy, Henry B. Muollo, Arthur B. Tribble, and Brother 
Henry A. Perry. Among six who were hospitalized with burns and 
other injuries was Father John R. Post, master of novices and one 
of our consistent contributors. The more than one hundred novices 
and juniors have since been ‘“‘adopted’’ temporarily by the Jesuit 
novitiates in neighboring provinces. Plans for a new Shadowbrook 
are already under way. 


Revised Hospital Directives 

A second, and revised, edition of Ethical and Religious Directives 
for Catholic Hospitals was recently published by the Catholic Hos- 
pital Association of the United States and Canada. The revision in- 
cludes not only clarification of a few somewhat obscure provisions 
of the first edition but also new matter concerning professional sec- 
recy, experimentation, ghost surgery, psychotherapy, shock-therapy, 
unnecessary procedures, and the spiritual care of non-Catholics. An 
appendix contains abundant reference material, with apt references 
to recent statements of the Holy See. There is also a detailed alpha- 
betical index. An especially useful aspect of the revised edition is 
that the individual directives are numbered consecutively, thus fa- 
cilitating reference to the booklet. The price per copy is 25 cents; 
quantity prices are available. A set of six booklets, including the 
Directives and five small volumes of Medico-Moral Problems by 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., can be obtained for $2.50. Order from: The 
Catholic Hospital Association, 1438 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. 

Franciscan Poems 

The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., has just pub- 
lished Where Caius Is, a small book of poems by Sister Mary Francis, 
P.C., who wrote the article on St. Thomas Aquinas, ““The Silence 
and the Song,’’ published in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, March, 1955. 
Sister Mary Francis has also published two plays, Counted as Mine 
and Candle in Umbria, and a smaller book of poems entitled Whom 
I Have Loved. The new book (Where Catus Is) may be obtained 
From the Franciscan Institute or from: Rev. Mother M. Immaculata, 
P.C., Poor Clare Monastery of O.L. of Guadalupe, Route 1, Box 
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285-C, Roswell, New Mexico. Price: $1.75. 


Vocation Institutes 

The tenth annual Vocation Institute will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, July 12-15. For information, write to: 
Rev. John J. Doherty, C.S.C., the Vocation Institute, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

On July 25-26, the sixth annual Institute on Religious and 
Sacerdotal Vocations will be held on the campus of Fordham Uni- 
versity. Priests, religious, and laity are invited to attend. A special 
week-long workshop for mistresses of novices is also planned. Ad- 
dress all communications to: Rev. John F. Gilson, S.J., Fordham 
University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Summer Sessions 

Special courses in the sacred sciences will be offered for religious 
this summer at St. Bonaventure University. These courses (includ- 
ing dogma, moral theology, liturgy, ascetics, Sacred Scripture, etc.) 
will be designed to assist the teacher of religion on the college, high- 
school, and grade-school level. A course in canon law for religious 
superiors and directors of religious vocations will include the teach- 
ing of the Church regarding the reception and profession of religious, 
the government of religious communities, privileges and obligations 
of religious. Sisters of Franciscan communities will have the oppor- 
tunity of taking classes in Franciscan theology and spirituality. 
Registration will be on June 30. All graduate courses lead to the 
master’s degree. Those who are not qualified for degrees may ob- 
tain a certificate in theology provided they fulfill the other require- 
ments. For additional information, write to: Director of Summer 
School of Theology, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

In its summer session of June 18-July 27, St. Louis University 
will pioneer in the United States in presenting Kerygmatic Theology 
as academic courses. Father J. Hofinger, S.J., a noted lecturer in this 
“new’’ theology, will teach two classes (both 3 credit-hour courses), 
one on basic doctrine, the other on method and discussion. Other 
standard religion courses will also be offered. For further informa- 
tion on this and other summer sessions, write to: Director of the 
Summer Sessions, St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

The Creighton University continues with its cycle of graduate- 
level courses in theology for religious. The offerings this summer 
include courses on the Incarnation and Redemption, on the New 
Testament and St. Paul, on principles of moral guidance, and on 
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fundamental theology. Six hours of advanced nursing will be 
available. Besides these and the standard summer-session courses, 
there will be many workshops. For the workshop on liturgical music 
in conjunction with Boys Town, see below. Creighton’s summer 
faculty includes several religious as guest lecturers: from the Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Sisters of Charity of the B.V.M., 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary, and the Servants of Mary. For a 
complete list of the workshops and for other information, write to: 
Director of the Summer Session, Creighton University, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 

Boys Town will hold its fourth annual workshop in liturgical 
music, under the director of music, Father Francis P. Schmitt. The 
dates are August 20-31, inclusive. This two-week workshop will 
include a survey of liturgy and liturgical music, reading and per- 
formance of materials and chant, polyphonic and modern liturgical 
music. Rich library facilities and extensive consultant service will 
be provided. Boys Town conducts this workshop in conjunction 
with the Creighton University, thus offering an opportunity to quali- 
fied persons to earn three college credits. Address all inquiries to: 
Rev. Francis P. Schmitt, Director of Music, Boys Town, Nebraska. 


A summer school in theology for religious will be held at the 
University of Ottawa, July 2—August 7. Courses this year will be 
on the Triune God, the sacraments, creation and providence, and 
the Christian virtues. For detailed information, write to: Director 
of the Summer School, University of Ottawa, Ottawa 2, Canada. 


The Institute of Theology for Religious Women, offered in co- 
operation with the Dominican Fathers, will be held in Immaculata 
College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania, June 27—-August 8. A pro- 
gram of four summer sessions leads to a certificate in Thomistic 
Theology, Sacred Scripture, and Canon Law. The prescribed courses 
in the realm of sacred sciences furnish an excellent background for 
religious teachers. Summer of 1956—the first and second year pro- 
grams will be offered. . Residence facilities will be available. For 
further information address: The Director of Summer Session, Im- 
maculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania. 


Midnight Mass on Christmas in Religious and Pious Houses 
Can. 821, § 3, reads: “But in all religious houses and pious 
homes, if they have an oratory with the right of habitual reserva- 
tion of the Most Blessed Eucharist, on Christmas night one priest 
may celebrate the three Masses of the liturgy or, observing the usual 
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regulations, a single Mass, at which all present can satisfy their 
obligation of hearing Mass, and at which the priest may distribute 
Holy Communion to those who request it.” 


1. Admitted interpretation in the past. The privilege of having 
such Masses is granted by the Code of Canon Law, and no further 
permission of ecclesiastical authority is required for its use. The 
privilege extends to all religious houses, formal or non-formal, of 
any religious institute, whether an order or a congregation, exempt 
or non-exempt, clerical or lay, pontifical or diocesan, of men or 
women, and likewise to all houses of societies living in common 
without public vows and to those of secular institutes. The privi- 
lege applies equally to all pious homes. These are institutions de- 
voted to pious works, especially of mercy and charity, e.g., hospitals, 
orphanages, homes for the aged, schools, seminaries. Prisons are 
also included, since the chaplain devotes himself to the reform and 
rehabilitation of the inmates. It is not necessary that these insti- 
tutions be directed by or depend strictly on ecclesiastical authority 
nor that they be in the care of religious. 

The oratory of habitual reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
may be semipublic or public. One, two, or three Masses may be 
celebrated, but by the one priest. Mass may be begun at any time 
after, but not before, midnight. 


2. Practical point that was doubtful in the past. On Novem- 
ber 26, 1908, the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office declared 
that it was not permitted to celebrate such Masses ‘‘with the doors 
of the oratory open.’’ This restriction was not included in can. 
821, § 3, and both canonists and moralists have disagreed as to 
whether the restriction remained in force after the Code of Canon 
Law became effective on May 19, 1918. The restriction forbade 
the admission of the general public but not of a small number of 
externs nor of invited guests. 


3. Authoritative solution of the doubt. An apostolic nuncio 
submitted the following question to the Pontifical Commission for 
the Interpretation of the Code of Canon Law: ‘‘After the promul- 
gation of the Code of Canon Law, does the declaration of the Holy 
Office of November 26, 1908, concerning the first question [cele- 
brating with the doors open] remain always valid with regard to 
the use of the faculty authorized by can. 821, § 3; and if in the 
affirmative, does this imply the exclusion of externs from assistance 
at the midnight Mass on Christmas?’’ His Eminence, the late Car- 
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dinal Massimo Massimi, then president of the Commission, gave 
the following interpretation on March 5, 1954, Prot. N. 1/54: 
“One cannot see how it can be maintained that in the sacred func- 
tions of which the aforesaid canon speaks externs may not be ad- 
mitted and still less that the doors may not be kept open, since there 
is no trace of such a prohibition in this same canon which regulates 
the matter.”’ 

This reply, although not as yet officially promulgated, is to 
be considered as authentic, general, and merely declarative of the 
sense of the canon, as is obvious from the words of the reply. There- 
fore, it is now certain that canon law places no restriction whatever 
on the admission of externs to the Masses in question. Cf. Ochoa, 
Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 33 (1954), 329-52; Bergh, Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, 77 (1955), 188-90; Revue des Communautés 
Religieuses, 27 (1955), 111-13; La Vie des Communautés Re- 
ligieuses, 13 (1955), 263-64. 





Questions and Answers 


= 
Is the Quinquennial Report to the Holy See due in 1956? 
Father Ellis explained this report in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
8 (1949), 234-40; 10 (1951), 20-24. The following is a sum- 
mary of his articles. 

1. Who must make this report in 1956? All congregations of 
brothers; all superiors general of religious institutes of women in 
all the countries of North, Central, and South America; and the 
higher superioresses of independent monasteries or houses of the same 
countries. The superioresses general of societies of common life, sec- 
ular institutes, and confederations throughout the world will dis- 
charge this obligation in 1957. 

2. Language in which the report is to be written. Brothers and 
religious women may use the vernacular, that is, English, French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish. 

3. May it be typed? The report should be typed if at all pos- 
sible. If written by hand, the handwriting must be clear and good 
ink used. Good bond paper, not too heavy, and not translucent 
should be used. 

4. Merely number question. Merely put the number of the 
question before the answer; do not repeat the question before the 
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answer. 

5. Method of answering. Answer the questions with a complete 
sentence, not with a mere “‘yes’” or “‘no.” 

6. Time of handing in. The report may be handed in any 
time during 1956, but it should cover the five-year period from 
1951-55, inclusive. 

7. Signing the report. The superior general and all the general 
councilors must sign the report. 

8. To whom ts report sent? After it has been authenticated by 
the signature of the local ordinary of the mother house, the report 
is sent by pontifical institutes directly to the Rev. Segretario, S. Con- 
gregazione dei Religiosi, Palazzo delle Congregazioni, Piazza S. Cal- 
listo, Roma, Italia. All diocesan institutes and independent monas- 
teries and houses are to send their report to the local ordinary of their 
mother house. When he has read it, he will add his comments and 
send the report to the S. Congregation of Religious. If the diocesan 
congregation has houses in other dioceses, the local ordinary of the 
mother house must send copies of the report to these local ordinaries 
and, after receiving their comments, add them to his own before 
sending the report to the S. Congregation. 

9. Where may copies of the report be obtained? Copies may be 
obtained for $1.50 from the Rev. Archivista, S. Congregazione dei 
Religiosi, etc., as above in n. 8. The questions for pontifical insti- 
tutes are obtainable from this source in Latin, English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish; those for diocesan institutes and inde- 
pendent monasteries and houses only in Latin. 

10. In what other sources can the report be found? The report 
for pontifical institutes is found in English in the REVIEW FOR RE- 
LiGious, 9 (1950), 52-56; 108-12; 166-68; 209-24; 269-79, 
and also in Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, II, 162-203. The re- 
port for diocesan institutes in English is found in Creusen, Religious 
Men and Women in the Code, 5th ed., 278-316, and in French in 
La Vie des Communautés Religieuses, 8 (1950), 257-88. The re- 
port for independent monasteries and houses in English is found in 
the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 13 (1954), 251-269, and in French 
in Revue des Communautés Religieuses, 24 (1952), 3-16. 


We offer two Holy Communions for any deceased member of our In- 
stitute. However, | have been instructed more than once that no one can 
offer a Communion for another. 

Holy Communion as a suffrage for the dead is a common and 
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ancient practice in religious institutes and also among the faithful 
in general. A Communion received for another does not effect grace 
in the other person ex opere operato. The intention in a Communion 
received as a suffrage for the dead is to obtain the deliverance of a 
soul from the pains of purgatory. The influence of Communion to 
this effect is ex opere operantis, by way of merit de congruo, im- 
petration, and satisfaction, and also by the application of any in- 
dulgences attached to the Communion and applicable to the souls in 
purgatory. The fervor of prayer and its impetratory value are usually 
greater because of the reception of the Eucharist. The satisfactory 
value arises from the increase of divine charity effected by Communion 
and also because Communion contains the note of something diffi- 
cult and contrary to the inclination of nature. Since the union with 
God in Holy Communion is highly conducive to the increase of 
these values, it is evident that Holy Communion as a suffrage for the 
dead is a most commendable practice. Cf. Van Noort, De Sacra- 
mentis, I, n. 397; Doronzo, De Sacramentis, I, 733-35; Beraza, De 
Novissimis, n. 1268. 
esis 

Are exempt religious obliged to say in Mass collects prescribed (ora- 
tiones imperatae) by the local ordinary? 

All priests, diocesan or religious, even if exempt (S. R. C., 2613, 
ad 1; 3036, ad 5; can. 612), also if they are visiting priests and do 
not reside in the diocese, are obliged to say the orationes imperatae in 
any church or oratory, even private, within the diocese in which it 
is prescribed. (Cf. J. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, 189; 
Hecht, Rubricae Generales Missalis, 48; Hebert, Lecons de Liturgie, 
II, 203.) The local ordinary may establish that the imperata is to 
be omitted on more days than those stated in the rubrics. (S. R. C.. 
Lauretana, December 14, 1927.) A pari he may also exempt places 
that are not exempted by the rubrics. If he has not expressly done 
either, these prayers are to be said according to the norms of the 
rubrics, which are given above with regard to person and place. 

While the obligation is clear, it is also a fact that at least very 
many priests find the orationes imperatae of prolonged duration 
highly monotonous, annoying, and a complicating factor in Mass. 
It is frequently stated by commentators that in the spirit of the 
General Decree on the Simplification of the Rubrics of March 23, 
1955, orationes imperatae should now be prescribed less frequently 
and for lesser periods of time. A quick analysis of the general de- 
cree will reveal that a prolonged imperata is not in keeping with the 
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evident purposes of the decree of decreasing complications, reducing 
the number of prayers, of lessening monotony, and eliminating ex- 
traneous elements in both the Mass and the Divine Office. A prolonged 
oratio imperata pro re gravi also loses its nature of a special petition. 


—20— 

In our congregation no one makes a will. Aren't we obliged by canon 
law to make wills? 

This is a case of disturbed and even disturbing ignorance of canon 
law. A will is a disposition in whole or in part of the property that 
one will own at death by an act that is revocable until death and 
effective only at death. All novices in all congregations and also in 
monasteries of nuns of only simple vows, whether they actually own 
property or not, before their first profession and consequently in the 
last weeks (about the last month) of the noviceship, must make a 
will for all property that they then actually own and that they may 
own in the future. If for any reason the will was not made during 
the noviceship, it is to be made after first profession and as soon as 
possible. —Those who made profession before the Code of Canon 
Law (May 19, 1918) are not obliged to make a will. At least if 
they actually own property, they are to be most strongly urged to 
do so. The subject is perfectly free in the determination of the dis- 
positions of the will. 

Novices in orders (institutes of solemn vows) are not obliged 
to make a will, but they may do so. They also are to be strongly 
urged to make a will, at least if they actually own property and 
especially if the interval between the noviceship and solemn pro- 
fession is very long. A novice destined for only simple perpetual 
vows in an order should make a will. The will of novices destined 
for the solemn or an equivalent simple vow of poverty will be ef- 
fective only if they die before taking such a vow, since the solemn 
profession takes away all property rights. 

The will is to be made even if the novice does not actually own 
property, i. e., he is then to make the will only for property that 
he may acquire in the future. Even if they are under age and their 
wills are invalid by civil law, the novices are to make a will, which 
will oblige by canon law and in conscience. When they reach the 
requisite age, they are to make the will in a form that is civilly valid; 
but they are not to change the dispositions without the necessary 
permission. 

It is illicit but not invalid to change the dispositions of a will 
without the permission ordinarily of the Holy See; but, if the case 
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is urgent and there is no time for recourse to the Holy See, without 
the permission of a higher superior; and, if recourse cannot be made 
to a higher superior, without that of the local superior. 


pay | ee 

A novice made his temporary profession on August 18, 1953. May he 
make his perpetual profession on August 15, 1956, when all the others of 
his group will be making their perpetual vows? 

If he does, his perpetual profession, whether solemn or simple, 
will be certainly and evidently invalid. Canon law demands three 
full years of temporary vows for the validity of any perpetual pro- 
fession. The time in this case expires on the anniversary day (August 
18, 1953-August 18, 1956). The time in this and all of the fol- 
lowing cases is computed physically, mathematically, not morally. 
Therefore, if the perpetual profession in the preceding case is made 
on August 17 and only an hour or only a minute is lacking to 
August 18, the perpetual profession is certainly and evidently invalid. 

The time is completed on the day following in these cases, in all 
of which the duration is required for validity: the complete year 
required for the validity of the noviceship (August 14, 1955-August 
15, 1956); the fifteen complete years of age required for the validity 
of the canonical year of noviceship (August 14, 1941-August 15, 
1956); the sixteen required for any temporary profession (August 
14, 1940-August 15, 1956); the twenty-one for perpetual profes- 
sion, whether solemn or simple (August 14, 1935-August 15, 
1956); the forty required for a superior or superioress general and 
for a superioress of a monastery of nuns (August 14, 1916-August 
15, 1956); the thirty for other higher superiors (August 14, 1926- 
August 15, 1956); the ten complete years from first profession re- 
quired for any higher superior (August 14, 1946-August 15, 1956). 

The following are computed in the same way as in the preced- 
ing paragraph but are required only for liceity: the postulancy (Feb- 
ruary 14, 1956-August 15, 1956); the thirty-five years of age usu- 
ally required by the constitutions for general officials and demanded 
by the Code for the master or mistress of novices (August 14, 1921- 
August 15, 1956); the thirty years commonly required by the con- 
stitutions for local superiors and demanded by the Code for the as- 
sistant master or mistress of novices (August 14, 1926- August 15, 
1956); the ten years from first profession required by the Code for 
the master or mistress of novices (August 14, 1946-August 15, 
1956) and the five years also demanded by the Code for the assistant 
master or mistress of novices (August 14, 1951-August 15, 1956). 
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Unless the particular law of the institute states otherwise, a 
noviceship of two years is completed on the second anniversary 
(August 15, 1954-August 15, 1956). The same principle is true 
of a noviceship of eighteen months. When the constitutions demand 
a greater duration than that required by the Code for validity, this 
added duration is prescribed only for liceity unless the constitutions 
certainly state that it is necessary for validity. This principle is true 
of a noviceship of eighteen months or two years, of temporary vows 
prescribed for four, five, or six years, of a greater age for the profes- 
sions, for the office of higher superior, or of added years of profession 
demanded for this same office. For example, can. 504 requires that 
the provincial have completed his thirtieth year for the validity of 
his appointment or election. If the constitutions demand thirty-five 
years of age, the added five years are required only for liceity. 

Time is especially to be watched with regard to the noviceship 
and temporary profession. The first canonical maxim of the novice- 
ship is that an invalid noviceship renders any subsequent profession 
invalid. The first canonical maxim of temporary profession is that 
a temporary profession of less than three full years renders the per- 
petual profession invalid. The first canonical maxim of all these 
cases of time is that time is computed physically, mathematically, 
not morally. 

ae 

A candidate applied for our institute who had been born of a mixed 
marriage and baptized a Catholic in infancy. The Catholic parent died 
during his infancy, and he was then brought up as an Episcopalian. He 
was converted to the Catholic Church at the age of fifteen. Is he af- 
fected by the impediment of, "those who have renounced the Catholio 
faith and joined a non-Catholic sect (c. 542, 1°)? 

An impediment is to be strictly interpreted, i. e., its extension 
is to be confined to the narrowest sense possible within the proper 
meaning of the wording of the law (c 19). Therefore, those bap- 
tized as Catholics, whether their parents were Catholics or non- 
Catholics, but brought up from infancy in heresy, schism, infidelity, 
or without any religion and who were later converted to the Cath- 
olic Church are not included in this impediment of can. 542, 1°, 
which demands that the subject have knowingly professed the Cath- 
olic faith and then have voluntarily joined a non-Catholic sect. Cf. 
Maroto,,Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 1 (1920), 162; Larraona, 
ibid., 16 (1935), 432; Coronata, Institutiones Iuris Canonict, I, 
n. 570; Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 781. 
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— 

What is meant by the patrimony of a religious? 

The patrimony of a professed of simple vows is the total of 
personal property that he owns. A professed of solemn vows can- 
not have a patrimony, since he is incapable of retaining or acquir- 
ing proprietorship for himself (c. 582). The same is true of a pro- 
fessed of simple vows whose simple profession of poverty has by 
the particular law of his institute the same effect as the solemn pro- 
fession of poverty (c. 580, § 1). 

Whatever a professed of simple vows, perpetual or temporary, 
certainly or probably acquires for his institute, or as a religious, or 
as the fruit of his activity belongs to his institute (c 580, § 2). He 
acquires for himself only what has certainly been given to him as 
a private person. The presumption is that gifts from relatives and 
all inheritances and legacies are made to a religious as a private per- 
son but that all other gifts are made to them as a religious. It is 
furthermore understood that personal gifts that are not of notable 
value are to be handed over to the institute. Evidently the religious 
is not to use his patrimony for his own personal needs but is to 
cede the administration and dispose of the use and usufruct of his 
entire patrimony, as commanded by c. 569. 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from page 134) 


The Mystery of the Woman. Edited by Edward D. O'Connor, C.S.C. Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. $2.75. 

Church Building and Furnishing. By Rev. J. B. O’Connell. University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. $5.50. 

Catholic Faith in Outline. By Rev. James MacLoughlin. Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds, Ltd., 29 Kildare St., Dublin. 21/-. 

Come Holy Spirit. By Rev. Leonce De Grandmaison, S.J. Fides Publishers As- 
sociation, 746 E. 79th St., Chicago 19, IIl. 


REPRINT SERIES NOT AVAILABLE 


Some years ago we offered a reprint series including articles by Father G. Augus- 
tine Ellard on mental prayer, by Father Adam C. Ellis on religious poverty, by 
Father Gerald Kelly on emotional maturity. This reprint series is no longer available. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
SISTER JULIA GILMORE, author of Come North!, contributor to scholarly 


journals, and for many years a faculty member of St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, 
is at present compiling a history of her community. THOMAS DUBAY is teaching 
fundamental theology and homiletics at Marist College, Washington, D. C. ELL- 
WOOD E. KIESER, a theological student at the Paulist Fathers’ major seminary in 
Washington, D. C., is a staff writer for the Paulist Feature Service. WINFRID 
HERBST is spiritual director at the Divine Savior Seminary, Lanham, Maryland. 
C. A. HERBST, translator of The Letters of Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque, is 
spiritual director at St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Mo. 
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Book Reviews 


(Material for this department should be sent to: Book Review Editor, REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.) 


WALK WHILE YOU HAVE THE LIGHT. The Story of Saint Joseph 
Cafasso, the Priest's Priest. By Arthur Jalbert, M.S. Pp. 208. Grail 
Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1955. $2.75. 


Bosco, Cottolengo, Cafasso—the great trio of Turin. Of the 
three, St. Joseph Cafasso is perhaps the least known to American 
readers. Briefly, Joseph Caffasso was born in 1811 in a family of 
very modest circumstances. As a young man he studied for the 
priesthood and was ordained in 1833. After several more years of 
study in Turin at the Convitto of Don Gualo, Cafasso joined the 
faculty of the Convitto, eventually succeeding Guala as rector and 
superior. This seminary became the center of his apostolate. He 
died in 1860 and was canonized by Pius XII in 1947. 

Joseph Cafasso is a modern saint. His apostolate touched every 
strata of society and anticipated the problems in sociology and eco- 
nomics that confront us today. His most sensational work, perhaps, 
was done with hardened and condemned criminals. But certainly his 
most enduring work was done with his seminarians and young priests. 
In their care and direction Cafasso’s unusual sense of balance, his 
understanding of souls, his lofty ideals found their best use. A case 
in point is Don Bosco. It was Cafasso who met the financial diffi- 
culties of Bosco’s education, formed his spiritual life as a seminarian, 
refused him permission to enter religion or leave for the missions, 
supported the young Salesian foundation, and guided the soul of 
Bosco until his own death. 

The present volume is simply a documentation of the deeds and 
sayings of the saint. The author has done little more than group 
and order his biographical data. As modern hagiography goes, this 
life is somewhat lacking in creative insight and detail. But this does 
not detract from the force of the facts. These are eloquent witnesses 
of the heroic charity, of the man. As spiritual reading the book of- 
fers real warmth and inspiration. For the priest and religious it of- 
fers a fine example of wisdom at work in the complex structure of 
modern society.—WILLIAM J. ENNEN, S.J. 


BROTHER NICHOLAS. A Life of Saint Nicholas of Flue. By George 
R. Lamb. Pp. 191. Sheed and Ward, New York 3. 1955. $2.50. 


Clare Boothe Luce has written that “‘the portrait of a saint is 
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only a fragment of a great and still uncompleted mosaic—the por- 
trait of Jesus.’’ A little-known element in that “‘great and still un- 
completed mosaic” is the fifteenth-century Swiss saint, Nicholas of 
Flue, canonized in 1947, and here competently presented by a young 
British convert, George Lamb. 


St. Nicholas (no relation to the holy man buried under the 
legend of Santa Claus) pursued a path to sanctity which was con- 
siderably off the more-familiar and customary highways. After 
fathering ten children in the twenty years of his married life, serving 
as councilor, judge and Swiss soldier as well, Nicholas felt called to 
the life of a hermit in a land whose topography furnishes plenty of 
opportunity for isolation. Nevertheless, the world continued to 
make demands on him in various ways as his reputation for sanctity 
and counsel became broadcast, so that the prayerful recluse—who 
seems, with a charismatic sort of economy, to have spent his twenty- 
years hermitage without taking food or drink—was influential in 
subsequent political crises of his nation. 

George Lamb is a newly arrived stylist with the language, un- 
rolling his narrative with a casual ease and charm one seems to as- 
sociate with the British. Monsignor Knox and the late Hilaire 
Belloc have written in much the same manner, a conversational way, 
pleasant and winning. Hagiography can be well served by such 
fresh treatment. 

Pleasant as the treatment is, the subject matter here offers some 
subtle difficulties. One feels that we wayward mortals should reap 
a solid profit from contact with sanctity no matter when or where 
the saint lived. There will ordinarily be a sufficient common denom- 
inator between his basic life-problems and ours, so that reading and 
studying about him will certainly help us. Yet, to the present reader, 
that was not quite the case here. Impact seemed to be lacking. De- 
spite the able handling of the subject, Nicholas of Flue still seemed 
slightly distant and slightly misty when the tale concluded. Other 
readers may disagree. 

One contribution to this result is undoubtedly the occasional 
lapse of Mr. Lamb into overly prolonged discussion of military or 
political circumstances surrounding the events of the saint’s life. Such 
excursions weary a reader who is principally interested in the saint 
himself. 

Yet, withal, the words of Clare Boothe Luce are true, and Brother 
Nicholas is another of those remarkable reflections of the Master, a 
thoroughly unusual reflection. As such it is well to have his story 
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told. Because of the difficulties of the materials with which the 
author had to work, the story of Nicholas will probably never be 
told better than it is here—JOHN C. SCHWARZ, S.J. 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE. An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture published under the direction of A. Robert and A. Tricot. New 
edition revised and enlarged. English translation prepared under the 
direction of Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and Martin R. P. McGuire. Vol- 
ume Il. Pp.. 622. Desclee and Co., Inc., New York 7. 1955. $5.09. 
Busy religious often neglect to investigate the background of the 

Bible because they feel that such topics as ““The Jewish World at the 

Time of Our Lord,’ ‘“The Religions of Western Asia’’ and the like 

are so buried in learned Schriften that the time and effort required to 

study them is hardly worthwhile. A Guide to the Bible meets this 
difficulty by presenting in the vernacular a wide variety of concise 
but informative articles by experts in the principal fields of biblical 
and related studies. This is not a volume to be read at one sitting. 
nor is it a technical reference work to be used only when writing 
term papers. True to its title, it is a guide to reading the Bible in 
general perspective and with attention to its more relevant details. 
Another feature of this translation is that it also serves as an 
up-to-date, well-documented bibliography for further reading on 
any of its many topics. This bibliography alone would be sufficient 
reason for recommending the book to seminarians or scholars. Here 
and there, one might wish for certain supplements to the bibliography 
or notes. For instance, Albright’s explanation (From the Stone Age 
to Christianity, pp. 197-198) of the rather important question 
concerning the meaning of Yahweh is not mentioned in the chapter 
dealing with the religion of the Old Testament. Another slight de- 
fect is the oversight in revising the map of David’s kingdom in ac- 
cord with the facts mentioned in Albright’s Archaeology and the 

Religion of Israel, pp. 130-131, to cite but one prominent author. 
However, the objectivity of the work, its comprehensive scope, 

pointed style, and generous indexes on names, places, authors, and 

subjects, should mark it for a place in the library of all seminaries 
and of many religious houses, too, where it may be of special value 

to teachers of apologetics—-CHARLES H. GIBLIN, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
The Litany of the Sacred Heart. By Reverend A. Biskupek, 
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S.V.D. The purpose of vocal prayers is to suggest thoughts which 
will enable us to raise our hearts and minds to God. The better we 
understand the formularies of these prayers, the better, other things 
being equal, our prayer will be. The Litany of the Sacred Heart 
contains so much of the theology of the Incarnation that it requires 
an extended commentary by a trained theologian to bring out all 
the riches that it contains. —To make these riches available to more 
and more Catholics was Father Biskupek’s purpose. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Pp. 147. $2.75. 

In Him We Live. The Good Word for Today. By Albert P. 
McGrann, O.M.I. Three hundred and sixty-five reflections pointed 
by some interesting incident make up this volume. There is a page 
for each day of the year. Keep this volume on your desk and read it 
every day. Then there will be no ‘lost’ days in your spiritual life. 
Pp. 365. $3.45. 

A Shepherd Without Sheep, by E. Boyd Barrett, is profitable and 
interesting spiritual reading for all memhers of Christ’s mystical body. 
It should do much to strengthen the theological virtue of faith and 
at the same time inculcate a truly Christlike attitude toward those 
tragic individuals who have proven faithless to Christ. All too many 
Catholics, both lay and religious, fail to make the distinction between 
the sinner and his sin; they allow their hatred of sin to extinguish 
their love for the sinner, particularly if the sinner was once a priest 
or religious. Pp. 143. $2.75. 

Indulgences. By Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. You will find much 
useful information and the answers to your questions about indul- 
gences in this excellent English treatise. Pp. 103. Paper $1.50. 

Your Way. Translated from the French by a Sister of Notre 
Dame de Namur. Meditations chiefly for women on the fifteen mys- 
teries of the Rosary. Pp. 78. $1.00. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS, 21 West Superior, Chicago 10, III. 

Challenge to Action. By Monsignor Joseph Cardijn. Edited by 
Father Eugene Langdale. This book is a collection of the addresses 
of the founder and chaplain general of the Young Christian Workers. 
In them we have the fruit of thirty years of study of the problems 
of labor. Priests and all interested in social problems will find this 
book invaluable. Pp. 148. $2.50. 

Our Children and the Mass. How to Make It ‘Live’ for Them. 
By Reverend A. de Sauveboeuf. A careful survey of the attitude of 
the children of France toward the Mass preceded the writing of this 
book. The problem is clearly formulated and adequate remedies sug- 
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gested. Pp. 82. Paper $1.00. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

The Poet’s Rosary. An Anthology arranged by Anne Tansey. 
There is a poem for every bead of a fifteen-decade rosary, and each 
is appropriate to the mystery commemorated. Both the arranger 
and the publishers are to be congratulated. Pp. 195. Paper $2.00. 

Marguerite. A Real Little Girl of Long Ago. By Sister St. Ste- 
phen, G.N.S.H. This is the story of the foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity, popularly known as the Grey Nuns, told in a way to catch 
and hold the interest of children. There are many illustrations in 
black and white by Gedge Harmon. Pp. 57. Cloth $2.00. 


THE LITURGICAL PREss, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

The Masses of Holy Week and the Easter Vigil. Arranged for 
Use in Parishes by Godfrey L. Diekmann, O.S.B. The editor of 
Worship here offers a translation of, and a commentary on, the new 
Holy Week Liturgy. It is attractively printed in red and black. 
Pp. 192. Single copies 35c. 


THE NEWMAN FOUNDATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Champaign, III. 

Marriage and Family Life. By Edward W. O’Rourke, S.T.L. 
Priests and student counselors in colleges and universities will find 
this unusually complete book very helpful. It also serves as a text 
for a course on marriage. Pp. 245. $3.00. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 

When You Pray. An Analysis of the Our Father. By Richard 
Klaver, O.S.C. There are two introductory chapters, ‘“The Essence 
of Prayer’ and “Prayer as Christ Taught Us,’ and a final chapter 
on ‘“The Hail Mary.’’ In the remaining chapters you will find a 
most-exhaustive analysis of what is for all of us our favorite prayer. 
It is not a collection of pious thoughts, but a presentation of the 
theology of the Lord’s prayer. Pp. 209. $3.50. 

Manual for Interior Souls. By John Nicholas Grou, S.J. Newly 
edited and introduced by Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. If this book is not 
already in your library, you should see to it that it is put there. It 
is one of the classics of ascetical literature. Pp. 273. $3.50. 

The Eucharist and the Confessional. By F. D. Joret, O.P. De- 
spite the fact that we make frequent use of the sacraments of con- 
fession and the Eucharist, many of us do not draw that profit from 
these sacraments that we could and should. There is an introduc- 
tory section on the sacraments in general. The author’s point of 
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view is chiefly ascetical though he does not neglect the theology of 
these sacraments. Here is profitable spiritual reading both for re- 
ligious and lay people. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Striving for Perfection. By L. Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by 
Kathryn Day Wyatt. This book is a commentary on the funda- 
mental obligation common to all religious: to strive after perfection. 
It will be read with profit by any religious. Pp. 272. $3.50. 

The Martyrology of the Sacred Order of Friars Preachers. Trans- 
lated by W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. Pp. 283. $4.00. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, New York 3. 

Questions and Answers. By Cecily Hastings. What distinguishes 
this book from others of its kind is the masterful thumb-nail sketch 
of what the Catholic Church is. This sketch is at once philosophical, 
historical, and doctrinal. Its purpose is to give the background in 
the light of which all questions about the Church and her teaching 
must be answered and understood. You will find this brief outline 
(57 pages) worth much more than the price of the book. The 
whole volume is a notable contribution to modern apologetic liter- 
ature. Pp. 245. $3.00. 

One Shepherd, One Flock. By Oliver Barres. Study and prayer 
lead the author, a Congregationalist minister, to the Catholic Church. 
The first part of the book is his diary for the year before his recep- 
tion; the second, “Catholicism or Chaos,’’ outlines his doctrinal ap- 
proach to the Church. This very-readable book should prove very 
helpful for those who are seeking the truth. Pp. 203. $3.00. 

Journey into a Fog. By Margareta Berger-Hammerschlag. This 
is a graphic description of the impact of modern, materialistic, non- 
religious culture on the youth of London of the lower classes; a 
convincing demonstration of the bankruptcy of that culture. Pp. 
254. $3.50. 

Soeur Angele and the Ghosts of Chambord. By Henri Catalan. 
The second appearance of a Sister of Charity in the role of detective. 
Pp. 188. $2.50. 


TTEMPLEGATE PUBLISHERS, Springfield, Il. 

Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy. By A. D. Sertillanges, 
O.P. Translated by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. This is a book for 
the educated layman who would like to know what the philosophy 
of St. Thomas is all about. There are chapters on “Being and 
Knowledge,’”’ “‘God,’’ ‘“The Human Soul,’ ‘‘Morality.”’ Pp. 254. 
$3.75. 
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To the Sons of Ignatius 
Pope Pius XII 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: We present here the text of the letter sent by the Holy Father 
to John Baptist Janssens, General of the Society of Jesus, on July 31, 1955. The 
footnote references have been omitted.] 


T was a real joy for Us to hear that the Society of Jesus, which 
you, beloved son, have been governing for the past nine years, is 
about to celebrate with solemn festivities the memory of its holy 

founder on the fourth centenary of his death; to the end that all its 
members may be aroused to a more ardent love of their beloved father 
and lawgiver, and a more perfect observance of his Institute. These 
centennial celebrations receive Our hearty approval and We join 
thereto Our prayers for their success, all the more willingly for the 
well-founded hope that rich benefits will flow from them not only 
to the sons of St. Ignatius but also to the souls of the faithful. For, 
just as by an Apostolic Letter expressing Our affection on the occa- 
sion of the fourth centenary of the founding of your Society, as a 
gesture of comfort to Ourselves as well as to you, ““We reckoned 
up with gratitude those remarkable achievements which God in His 
providence had brought about in the course of the past four hundred 
years through the Society of old and today,”’ so We take pleasure in 
recalling the same on this occasion as a precious pledge for the future. 
We are also happy to exhort you once more from the heart of a 
father to carry forward with untiring earnestness, especially in the 
spiritual sphere, all your activities, your ministries and everything by 
which you may give timely answers to the changing and ever-increas- 
ing needs of our own times. 

We have been informed that all your provinces throughout the 
world have with a will set themselves to celebrate this centenary 
year by devoting themselves with still greater zeal and fidelity to the 
Spiritual Exercises of their father and founder and to spreading their 
use more widely. In truth, St. Ignatius has left his sons no legacy 
more precious, more useful, more lasting than that golden book 
which, from the time of Paul III, sovereign pontiffs and innumerable 
saints in the Church have frequently praised most highly. If there 
is truth in that which Father La Palma wrote, that the book of the 
Spiritual Exercises was the firstborn of St. Ignatius, the saintly author 
can be equally well said to have been the firstborn of those Exercises. 
They are what invigorated his soul with new life, guided his first 
steps in the way of perfection, increased his strength to enable him 
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to choose the divine King wearied by toil, harassed by insults, sub- 
missive to torture and death in the service of His eternal Father, and 
to follow Him to the very summit of love, so that, ablaze with the 
fire of divine love, he ardently desired to bring not only himself, but 
the whole world, to the feet of Christ our Savior. Ignatius, who had 
tested the great force of these Exercises, on one occasion declared 
that in them was contained “‘everything that is most excellent that 
I can think of, feel and comprehend in this life, to enable a man to 
make fruitful progress in his own soul, and be of benefit and a 
stimulus to others.” 

So no one will be surprised that your saintly founder wished to 
be fully tested in these Exercises each one who desired in this Society 
“to fight God’s battle under the banner of the Cross, and to serve 
solely our Lord and His Spouse, the Church, guided by the Roman 
Pontiff, Vicar of Christ on earth.’’ He wished his sons to imbibe 
that spirit, which is the foundation of the Society, from the same 
source from which he had drunk his new life. This spirit is a mar- 
velous and holy ardor of mind, aroused by the grace of God work- 
ing in the Exercises, which would make them not only desirous, but 
prompt and eager, to devote themselves to God’s glory, and for the 
sake of the same, to undertake exacting labors. Hence, forgetful of 
their own convenience, shunning leisure, devoted to the practice of 
prayer based on personal mortification, they would strive with all 
their might to attain the end proposed to them in the Society. 

But when Ignatius, authorized by Pope Paul III, Our predeces- 
sor of happy memory, later composed the Constitutions and gave 
them to his companions, his intention was not that rigid laws should 
replace the living and life-giving law of interior love. And after the 
Society was established, he did not lose sight of the meaning of that 
phrase, ‘‘to be at the special service of the Holy See’ under the stand- 
ard of the Cross, that Cross to which Jesus Christ affixed the decree 
written against us, after He had wiped it out, so that all men might 
be freed from Satan’s power and march in the light of faith and 
warmth of charity. The command given on Mt. Olivet sounded 
clearly in his ear: ‘‘and you will be my witnesses . . . to the ends of 
the earth.’’ Later Augustine would write: ‘‘spread charity through 
the whole world, if you want to love Christ because Christ’s mem- 
bers are throughout the world.’’ And Ignatius himself was destined 
to see over a thousand of his followers serving under the standard 
of the Cross in the distant lands of Europe, America, India, Ethiopia. 
This was the beginning of that apostolate which would call his sons 
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to the vast field of the Lord, some to the heathen missions, which the 
popes over the years would be entrusting to them to till with un- 
remitting labor, exact knowledge, even with their blood; others to 
labor close to heads of state, or among those oppressed by slavery; 
still others to direct schools of youth or to occupy university chairs; 
still others to give the Spiritual Exercises to every class of men, or 
to enrich and brighten the world of letters by their writings. It will 
be for the Constitutions to open the road by which the whole So- 
ciety and all its members, though dispersed throughout the world 
yet united to each other and its head by the same love of the eternal 
King, might in the spirit of the Ignatian Institute attain that perfect 
manner of life which is the chief fruit of the Exercises. 

Beloved son, who of the Society, in this fourth centenary year, 
will not listen to that word, once Paul’s now Ignatius’: ‘‘Be con- 
tent, brethren, to follow my example and mark well those who live 
by the pattern we have given them.’’ Through God’s goodness, the 
Society never lacked saintly men, who, exactly obedient to the Exer- 
cises of Ignatius, kept that pattern unmarred, and drew energy and 
strength to live precisely according to the Constitutions, so as to re- 
produce in themselves more perfectly that pattern, and work more 
effectively for souls. Pius VII, of immortal memory, sought men 
of this stamp when he wished to equip Peter’s storm-tossed bark 
with strong, expert oarsmen; Holy Mother Church in these troubled 
times asks the Society for helpers of the same mould. May today’s 
sons of Ignatius, therefore, strive to follow in their footsteps. Under 
the standard of the Cross may they stand firm against all the attacks 
of the princes of this world of darkness. Loving and ready obedience 
must be shown to superiors, especially the Supreme Pontiff; this is 
their most honorable badge. To worldly desires, love of poverty 
must be opposed; to empty pleasure a certain austerity of life and un- 
tiring labor; to the discords and quarrels of the world, gentle and 
peace-bringing brotherly love, love for each other and for all men; 
to materialism that sincere and earnest faith which always acknowl- 
edges and reverences the presence of God in the universe. If all this 
comes to pass, Ighatius, though dead, will live on in his sons. 

As We write these lines, dear son, with all the love of a father’s 
heart, Our thoughts turn to those fathers and brothers who have 
suffered or are actually suffering bitter exile and torture at the hands 
of their persecutors. Surely they are most worthy sons, echoing the 
most glorious traditions of the Society of Jesus. They are confessors 
of the Catholic faith, who are an honor to their brethren as well as 
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an example. May God strengthen them; most willingly do We bless 
them. But it is to all the sons of Ignatius that We extend our lov- 
ing greetings, begging God that under the patronage of your founder, 
father, and lawmaker, protected by the ever Blessed Virgin Mary, 
they may day by day increase in virtue, thus moulded by divine grace 
into a strong instrument so that all things may be guided aright by 
the divine hand, and happily contribute to the greater glory of God. 

In testimony of Our special benevolence towards the Society of 
Jesus, We lovingly bestow on you, dear son, and on all those re- 
ligious throughout the world entrusted to your charge, the Apostolic 
Blessing. 
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For the Greater Glory of God 


Henry Willmering, S.J. 


HIS well-known maxim of St. Ignatius Loyola aptly expresses 

T his devotion to a great cause: the spread of God’s kingdom on 

earth. We consider here how he came by it, lived by it, prayed 

for it, suffered and died for it; and how, realizing that he could not 

carry out God’s work alone, he gathered disciples about him, who 

embraced the same cause: namely, to pray, labor, and suffer for this 
ideal, the promotion of God’s greater glory. 

Inigo of Loyola lived in an era of conquest and discovery. The 
year of his birth, 1491, marked the conquest of Granada and the 
liberation of Spain from Moorish rule. In this conquest Inigo’s 
father took a prominent part. The next year Columbus discovered 
a new world; and during Inigo’s youth great national heroes, like 
De Soto, Cortez and Pizzaro, added many provinces to the Spanish 
empire. A brother, Hernandez, died in the conquest of Mexico; and 
two other brothers fell on Europe’s battlefields. What wonder that 
the youngest son of Loyola should wish to distinguish himself in 
the service of his sovereign majesty and devote his talents to the 
promotion of the greater glory of Spain. 

In this ambitious career, God halted him after his first display 
of heroism. A far nobler course and loftier ideal was revealed to him. 
He was invited to enlist in the service of an eternal King. But the 
thought of transferring his allegiance frightened him at first; it 
seemed so fantastic to give up a promising career and disappoint all 
his friends. After a hard struggle, he yielded to divine grace, though 
the plan he had for the future was still rather vague and imaginative. 
After making a pilgrimage to Palestine, he thought he might live 
as a hermit: pray, fast, and practice other austerities, as did the 
saints, in atonement for his past sinful life. 

Before God can use an instrument for His purpose, He must first 
temper it in the fire of suffering. The desire of doing and suffering 
great things for God is often an illusion of self-love, and nothing so 
effectively blocks the designs of God as this human failing. Accord- 
ingly Inigo had to be purged of every vestige of self-complacency. 
After a brief period of peace of soul and heavenly consolations, he 
was continually troubled with harassing fears and scruples. He re- 
doubled his penances and prolonged the time of prayer and sought 
relief in works of mercy, but all in vain. Neither repeated confes- 
sions, nor the advice of spiritual directors offered him the least con- 
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solation. It was only after his soul had been stirred to its very 
depths and he had been led to the brink of despair that finally he 
regained his composure of soul; and then he had, as he said, ‘“‘mar- 
vellous illuminations and extraordinary spiritual consolations.”” He 
seemed to himself like a new man, “who had been awakened from 
a drugged sleep.’ Ever after he had a different outlook on life and 
concentrated all his efforts and care on promoting the greater glory 
of God. 

During this period he began to note down material for what 
was to become the book of the Spiritual Exercises. Briefly he set 


down in writing the truths upon which he had meditated, the ex- 


periences through which he passed; and, by combining them into a 
systematic course, he forged a weapon that would be serviceable, not 
merely to the soldier who first wielded it, but which would pass 
from one generation to the next as a trenchant ‘‘sword of the spirit, 
that is the word of God.” 

We so often emphasize the infinity, knowledge, and providence 
of God. In the Spiritual Exercises we find another aspect of the 
divine nature made central: the will of God. St. Ignatius points out 
to us that God has a purpose, a plan, a will for each one of us. His 
aim in the Exercises is to make men realize this important truth 
and to bring them to that disposition in which they will say with 
our Lord: ‘‘I seek not my own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me.”” Because God is infinitely wise and good, His will represents the 
only thing in life worth living and dying for. 

The man who seeks continually to know and do God’s will 
lives for the greater glory of God. St. Ignatius made this the bed- 
rock principle on which he built up his own spiritual life. So firmly 
did he hold to it, that some years before his death he could say, that 
for thirty years he had never put off anything which had been de- 
cided for God’s greater glory. 

As a trained soldier, however, he wished to receive God’s orders 
through a captain. The thoughtful perusal of the life of Christ dur- 
ing his convalescence had convinced him that Jesus Christ was the 
divinely appointed leader, whom all must follow. Since the prin- 
ciples taught by our Lord are the expression of His Father’s will, 
and the example of Christ is the norm by which we may measure 
our conformity to it, the imitation of Christ is the fulfillment of 
God’s will. The ideal is, that even when “‘the praise and glory of 
God would be equally served, I desire and choose poverty with Christ 
poor, rather than riches, in order to imitate and be in reality more 
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like Christ our Lord; I choose insults with Christ loaded with them, 
rather than honors; I desire to be accounted as worthless and a fool 
for Christ, rather than to be esteemed as wise and prudent in this 
world. So was Christ treated before me.”’ 

Our divine Lord had a mission entrusted to Him by His Father: 
to call all men to His standard and encourage them to embrace His 
principles. He trained apostles and sent them throughout the whole 
world to spread His doctrine among men. Similarly St. Ignatius 
gathered disciples, taught them the principles of Christ through the 
Spiritual Exercises, and, when they were well trained, he sent them 
to every land to spread God’s kingdom and promote His greater glory 
by word and example. With a view to perpetuating this work, he 
organized his companions into a ‘‘company,’’ and called it ‘‘the 
Company or Society of Jesus.”’ 

That this new religious order should meet with opposition and 
persecution was inevitable. It introduced many innovations in re- 
ligious discipline that were demanded by the spiritual labors it 
planned to carry on. In a period when drastic reforms were urgently 
called for among both clergy and laity in the Church and when 
heretics were preaching their false projects of reform in almost every 
part of Europe, St. Ignatius and his companions set about effecting 
a true reform. By means of the Spiritual Exercises many prelates and 
priests were induced to seek not their own advantages in life but the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Christ. The preaching and teach- 
ing of Peter Faber, Peter Canisius, Claude LeJay, Alphonse Salmeron, 
and other Jesuits in countries infested with the new doctrine of the 
heretical reformers saved many districts for the Catholic faith and 
converted countless souls from heresy. Yet this activity caused them 
to be calumniated, persecuted, and driven from place to place. Along 
with their Founder, they bore such ill treatment with admirable 
fortitude and patience. Once when St. Ignatius was asked what was 
the most certain road to perfection, he answered, ““To endure many 
and grievous afflictions for the love of Christ.” 

Once the Society was founded and he chosen to direct the same, 
Ignatius lived in Rome for the rest of his life. He took the deepest 
interest in all the labors carried on by his companions and invariably 
showed the affection of a devoted father to every member whom he 
admitted into his Society. He ardently longed to share their labors; 
and, even when broken with age and infirmity, he said that should 
the Holy Father order it, he would immediately set out for any part 
of the world to spread God’s kingdom. He was asked one day which 
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he would prefer: to die immediately with a guarantee of his salvation 
or to continue for some years more, with opportunities of helping 
souls but with no guarantee at the end. Knowing his burning zeal 
for God’s glory and his all-consuming zeal for souls, we are pre- 
pared to hear that he declared for the second alternative. 

Now four hundred years have passed since his death. Ever since 
and in every land the sons of St. Ignatius in his spirit and according 
to his principles have labored for God’s greater glory. He is ranked 
by the Church among the great founders of religious orders, Sts. 
Benedict, Francis of Assisi and Dominic; and rightly so. As a prac- 
tical organizer and great lover of Christ, he served his Leader and 
King with an undivided heart and induced numberless souls to live, 
labor, suffer, and die for the greater glory of God. 





ST. IGNATIUS AND THE EUCHARIST 


Few people realize the tremendous efforts of St. Ignatius Loyola and his early 
followers in behalf of frequent Communion. A thorough study of their Eucharistic 
apostolate was published in 1944 by Father Justo Beguiriztain, S.J., on the oc- 
casion of the Fourth National Eucharistic Congress of Buenos Aires. The Spanish 
original has recently been translated by John H. Collins, S.J., and published in a 
very attractive form under the title The Eucharistic Apostolate of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. It is an excellent souvenir of this Ignatian centenary. Price: $1.00. Order 
from: Loyola House, 297 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


PICTURE MEDITATIONS 


Father Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J., has prepared four charming booklets entitled 
Picture Meditations for the use of all who want to learn and practice a simple form 
of mental prayer. Each booklet contains seven meditations on the life of Christ, 
and each meditation is illustrated by a picture in full color. Not only are the 
booklets ideal for teaching youth the practice of mental prayer and for helping the 
sick to pray, but they should also be very useful for religious who find it hard to 
concentrate during the period of mental prayer. There are also two picture rolls, 
each containing 14 full-color enlargements (21x33 inches) of the pictures in the 
booklets. The price of the booklets is 10 cents each, 35 cents per set; special quan- 
tity prices. The price of each picture roll is $2.15 net. Order from: The Queen’s 
Work, 3115 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 
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Sisters’ Retreats--IV 
Thomas Dubay, S.M. 


E leave now in this series of articles problems dealing with 
retreat approaches, techniques, and mechanics and enter the 
less tangible realm of understanding and aims. While less 

palpable, these latter are at least equally crucial if not more so. 


UNDERSTANDING OF RETREATANTS’ NEEDS 


Judging from their conferences and meditations, do you think that retreat 
masters understand your real spiritual needs? 
yes, very well 
sometimes yes, sometimes no 
no, not too well 











Further comment (space provided) 

With this question the sisters were invited on to thin ice, for it 
can be at times genuinely difficult to know if one is understood or 
not. However, even though certain knowledge may often be impos- 
sible on this point, opinion is not; and it is the latter that was sought. 

Of those answering the question 192 (27.8%) thought that re- 
treat masters understand their needs very well; 466 (67.7%) be- 
lieved that some priests are successful on this score and some are not; 
and 31 (4.5%) thought that retreat masters usually do not under- 
stand them. 

The overall picture is a trifle disconcerting, not chiefly because of 
those in the third category, but because of the high percentage of 
sisters in the second. Any physician likes to think that he under- 


‘stands the patient, and any retreat master hopes that he possesses at 


least a good general understanding of a majority of the sisters’ needs. 
However, it seems questionable that a large number of retreat masters 
hold the sisters’ confidence on this point. That a considerable num- 
ber of priests do hold that confidence cannot be doubted, but none- 
theless we would like to think that all enjoyed it. 

But most clouds have a silver lining, and we need not look in 
vain for a cheering side to this problem. The sisters’ readiness to 
understand the difficulties the retreat master faces and charitably to 
explain any lack of understanding on his part is encouraging. We 
think that this spirit of kindliness is evident in their further com- 
ments: 

It is difficult for a priest not living your rule to understand your spiritual needs. He 


tries his best, but he sometimes draws on his knowledge of other communities. A 
friendly chat on various subjects with the superior before retreat might help. 
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This is only natural. Religious life among women differs from that among men 
just [as] the dispositions of men and women differ. How can the retreat master 
understand unless the Holy Spirit enlightens? 


A sister can usually tell the first day whether such is the case. Some priests seem 
afraid to get down to particulars—everything is so general that it is vague. 


Those who are teachers themselves seem to understand our spiritual needs as teach- 
ing religious better than those whose main work is giving retreats. 


Sometimes I’d like to interrupt and say something like, ‘““Yes, I know, but I can’t 
do that; this is my problem, see?’’ But on the whole they are understanding. 


Very few retreat masters understand the life of a hospital sister. It is very hard to 
be united to our dear Lord, because everything is rush, rush in hospital work today. 


We are sometimes too tired to pray. 
A really good retreat master is rare! 


Most do not understand the psychology of women. They miss real evils in religious 
life and fail to get at real problems. They judge what needs to be talked about by 
confessional difficulties which their own talks have often inspired. 


Many times they hit the nail on the head. 


Too frequently a retreat master judges by his own life and community. The activ- 
ities of nuns and their life is very different. 

Amazingly well. 

Too much attention, I think, is given to the needs of the purgative way and too 


little of a challenge to advancing sanctity. 


Because they are busy we get their courses which aren’t what we need when our 
physical and mental state is mighty weary. 


The master would needs be pretty good to know all the spiritual needs of nuns. I 
mean real feminine needs for a virile spirituality. 


Most priests do a pretty good job. 
Sometimes I| feel they’re not too patient with our problems. 


Sometimes I don’t think they understand all the interior struggles of women. Wo- 
men are not, unfortunately, as ‘‘manly’’ as men are. They can be very petty. 


Depends on the individual. Then, too, it is hard to reach everyone from age 20-80, 
engaged in all kinds of work. If the retreat master wants to know, he might pass 
out questionnaires after the retreat. 


Most of the time. It would seem that the more fully they live their own religious 
life the better their grasp of the problems of others. 


They try to, I believe, so why not give them credit? If one comes along who's 
dull, I make my own retreat—find a good spiritual book for in between and get 
my spiritual needs supplied there. God’s grace helps. 


Essentially our needs are the same and it is up to the individual and grace poured 
in to put his words to work (application). I love retreats for that reason—the 
exercise of that part of soul and brain! 
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Too often they seem to forget we have voluntarily chosen a life of striving for per- 
fection and are therefore not interested in minimum standards. 

It might be well for us to single out for explicit mention the 
precise problems that the sisters think cause or occasion a lack of 
understanding in the retreat master: 

1. The psychological differences between men and women. 

2. Differences in the religious life as lived by men and as lived 
by women with the consequent failure to see the real problems in 
the latter. 

3. Differences in the religious life as lived by different communi- 
ties of women. 

4. Problems connected with particular kinds of work in which 
the sisters engage, e.g., teaching and nursing. 

5. Tendency to be vague due probably to a lack of application 
of principles to concrete cases. 

6. The assumption that sisters are interested only in mediocre 
goodness. 

The last two observations lead us naturally to the next sections 
of this article. 


HEIGHTS OF HOLINESS 

Thus far in our study the reader may have noticed that one 
of the deepest and most frequently reoccurring undercurrents causing 
muddy retreat waters is the wide variety in personality, background, 
and gifts of grace found in the sisters making any retreat. Perhaps 
nowhere in our study is this undercurrent more in evidence than in 
the present question, dealing as it does with the heights of sanctity. 

What one religious considers the ‘‘heights’’ another may regard 
as a mere stepping stone. A goal that discourages one religious may 
serve merely to whet the spiritual appetite of another. And, to 
make the truth all the more difficult to discover, most of the sisters 
in registering their affirmative or negative views are talking about 
entirely different retreats and retreat masters. We might reasonably 
hope for more agreement if all had made the same retreats. 


At most, theréfore, we can seek to bring common ideas into relief 
and through them work out retreat approaches that will serve to 
meet the spiritual aspirations of even greater numbers of religious. 
The question put to the sisters was worded as follows: 


Do you think that retreat masters ordinarily urge you sufficiently to the very 
heights of holiness? yes no 








Further comment: 
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A majority of the respondents, 410 (63.1%), felt that their 
retreat masters usually did urge them sufficiently to the heights of 
sanctity. Many of these sisters pointed out the fact that some of 
their retreat masters did not so urge them to sanctity but that most 
of them did. A minority of 240 (36.9%) were of the opinion that 


ordinarily their retreat masters did not do enough urging to the’ 


heights of holiness. Again the importance of the word “ordinarily” 
in the question was brought out in that here also some sisters in- 
dicated that an occasional priest was an exception to their statement. 
The sisters’ further comments cannot fail to throw light on the 
problem. 


Respondents voting “‘yes’’: 


The greater number of retreat masters were splendid spiritual men with a fund of 
understanding human nature. Much or almost all depends on the retreatant herself. 


I believe in climbing the heights of holiness; however, most of us keep firmly on 
“terra firma’’ and practice observance of the rule which eventually will help us to 
attain sanctity. 


In a general way they do. I think they ought to do more of it in the confessional. 


Ordinarily retreat masters have that ability. Sometimes it is the sister's fault. Either 
she gets a poor start because she is so tired or she is not well physically. And some- 
times she does not work hard enough. Retreat masters cannot do it all. 


What is sufficient for a group, many members of which need practical advice, is not 
necessarily sufficient for every individual. This answer is relative. 


I think this is my own fault because I am not fully relaxed or able to concentrate. 


Our life is so full of activity. We go from one thing to another all in working to 
save souls, but I think we need to take more time out to consider our own heights 
of holiness. 


Yes, and it helps very much if they use the small everyday occurrences and show us 
how to use these as stepping stones. This, no matter how often it is repeated, never 
gets old. I just wait for a retreat to hear this again—to open my eyes again. 


At the close of every retreat I feel like a new person, ready to conquer the world 
for Christ. Retreat masters certainly encourage holiness. 


Yes. I have my troubles trying to reach the heights I’ve heard about. Nevertheless, 
it all serves to make me very thirsty anyway. Maybe some day—who knows? 


We have had very good retreat masters these last years. I don’t blame the retreat 
masters for my lack of spirituality. 


They most likely remember that there are weak and strong souls, and therefore 
most of them stick to a happy medium. Otherwise the weak would end in dis- 
couragement. 


It is often the retreatants’ fault if they do not cooperate in heeding the good ad- 
vice retreat masters present, that they do not advance in holiness. Again we do not 
reflect seriously enough on the many beautiful truths explained to us. We feel and 
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depend [sic] too often that it is the retreat master’s task, rather than ours, to make 
the retreat profitable for our spiritual welfare. 


Normally the ideal is well presented and one leaves the retreat aiming high. 


The trouble lies not with the retreat master but with the individual in carrying out 
the good resolutions formulated. 


Respondents voting ‘‘no’’: 


Not in a definite and practical way. The human element too often is used as a 
modifier—and we use that very skillfully ourselves. 

No, but the one who pointed persistently to those heights has influenced my life 
more than any other. 

Very few point to supreme holiness as a possible achievement. I would say, out of 
the 14 retreats I have made, in only two of them did the retreat master approach 
this. 


Perhaps they wish to be too considerate of our feelings. So they highly praise the 
very least we do, and are inclined to consider it sufficient to discuss just average or 
ordinary goodness. 


No one can impart to others what he himself does not possess. Holiness cannot be 
found or imparted in eloquent terminology. 


Many do not challenge the sisters to strive for great holiness. What they say is 
good, but they do not go far enough. Even if one soul answered the call and rose 
to eminent sanctity, much would be accomplished. 


Too much emphasis on the trite. Some conferences taken from books. Sometimes 
a waste of time to listen. More help could be gleaned from reading a good spiritual 
book. 


Many seem, like all too many sisters, content with ‘‘getting by.’’ I think each of 
us longs for sanctity or at least at times longs to be aroused to do so. This I 
think is the retreat master’s grand opportunity. We all entered religion to become 
holy. 

The evidence here advanced certainly does not warrant any 
blanket conclusion or recommendation. Many retreat masters are 
manifestly doing a superb job of leading these spouses of Christ 
to sublime reaches of sanctity. Others might profitably examine 
both themselves and their message to see if they are teaching the 
complete and undiluted doctrine of the saints both by example (in- 
sofar as in them lies) and by word. All in all we may conclude 
that sisters do decidedly want to be urged to the heights, but in a 
way that (1) does not discourage the ‘“‘weak,’’ (2) spurs on the 
generous, (3) enlightens all, and (4) is practical and concrete. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SANCTITY 
Our last point above brings us to the next item of inquiry: in 
retreats is the perfection of holiness (attainable in this life) clearly 
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explained both in what it is and in how it is to be reached? The 
question as put to the sisters was worded thus: 


Do they usually explain sufficiently what those heights really involve and how 
they are to be reached? yes no 





Further comment: 





Of those answering the question 339 (53.8%) replied in the 
affirmative and 291 (46.2%) in the negative. It is interesting to 
note that a considerable number of sisters shifted their yes vote in 
the previous question to a no in the present one. There were also 
some—much fewer in number—who did the opposite, i.e., who 
shifted their no vote to a yes. These split votes would seem to in- 
dicate that approximately one-half of the sisters questioned are dis- 
satisfied with some one or both aspects of the retreat master’s treat- 
ment of this matter of perfection. On the other hand, of course, it 
also indicates that approximately one-half are satisfied with both 
aspects and that more than half are content with at least one or other 
of them. 


The mere numerical compilation points to the fact that more 
of the sisters are satisfied with the amount of urging to sanctity 
than with the explanation of what sanctity is and how it can prac- 
tically be attained. This conclusion is confirmed by the observations 
of the respondents who selected the negative answer. 


Sisters voting “‘yes’’ commented: 


Yes, but I don’t think they make these heights sufficiently desirable. 


This could be explained really adequately only over a long period of time. I think 
they do so as well as time and circumstances allow. 


Yes, I suppose they do, but some retreat masters make it seem more real and actually 
possible of attainment than others. Perhaps I only say this because I’m a very 
young religious. 

In general, yes. Again, they can’t reach everyone present. It’s much like a classroom 
procedure—some can’t absorb the matter. 


They explain the heights of sanctity very thoroughly. The main thing is living our 
rule and vows to the utmost. 


Personally, I feel I am not ready for the heights. I must first get a footing on the 
road to holiness. Perhaps most of us feel the same way about it and the retreat 
master must help us make the first steps rather than scale the heights. 


Yes, but the manner is often presented as being very difficult rather than as something 
to be faced with joy and confidence. 


I have always found great satisfaction through the spiritual guidance of the retreat 
master. 
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Some do. Others, it seems, get lost in lesser details. Let us have a clear-cut picture 
of ends. They aren’t too great for us to try. It is wonderful to struggle after great 
prizes—more wonderful than to win the lowest. 


Sisters registering negative views: 


Never have I heard a really good explanation of this sort in a general retreat medi- 
tation. 


I don’t think so. It seems to me to be too idealistic and not practical enough. It 
gives the desire but often not the way. . . . Perhaps I have stressed the practical too 
much, but young religious still have the ideals and theories in mind, but often lose 
the ideal in trying to apply it to daily life. This may be the opposite with older 
religious, I don’t know. I think that a theme or subject of the entire retreat which 
is stressed in every conference will be long remembered by the sisters. Practical ex- 
amples from daily life and lives of the saints are also helpful. 


Many religious do not know the graces God has in store for those who give all. 
Nor do they know the sufferings involved. But if the door of God’s grace were 
thrown wide open before them, they would want the sufferings involved. 


I’ve made retreats already where I went back to the notes of other retreats in order 
to get sufficient material for a meditation, or for motivation to greater sanctity. Do 
you think, Father, that enough retreat masters have a central idea or in simple words 
have some theme about which they weave their meditations? Many times one comes 
out with fragments rather than one piece from which to take a slice during the 
year as the need presents itself. 


They often explain in very general terms, e.g., in regard to the degrees of humility. 
But really, you can’t give what you haven't got; therefore, only holy priests can 
do this satisfactorily. 


Sometimes too much emphasis is placed on (mere) ascetic life. I have met sisters 
who recoil at the mere word of mysticism, which is no other thing than a very 
close union with God. We want that, but we don’t know how to go about it. 
Mystical union is a free gift of God, but even that should be explained. It involves 
sacrifice and generosity, but I think that if we realize better the tremendous grace 
of union with God, we will be more ready to immolate our petty likes and comforts. 


I hope it is not unfair to our retreat masters to give them such a negative rating. 
But I do not believe their training prepares them adequately to do a competent 
job in explaining these matters to sisters. They either evade the topic, or suggest it 
is not for ‘‘ordinary’’ people, or emotionalize, etc. 


All of which leaves one with a lurking suspicion—and perhaps 
we are speaking euphemistically—that all is not quite as rosy as he 
might hope. These questions dealing with being understood and 
with attaining sanctity are crucially important, and yet it appears 
that many sisters are not satisfied with the treatment they are receiv- 
ing in retreats. 


Allowance certainly must be made for the variables of back- 
ground and spiritual development often so intimately bound up 
with problems of this type. But yet there are too many negative 
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votes to allow for any great stress on so facile an explanation. Per- 
haps the praise and/or blame involved in the varying responses are 
to be borne to some considerable extent by the individual retreat 
master. 

If this diagnosis be correct, the remedy lies in no blanket recom- 
mendation, no handy adage that is cut for every case. Each retreat 
master should appoint himself a committee of one to discover by 
every possible means whether or not he—not retreat masters in gen- 
eral, but he in particular—understands the sisters, whether he urges 
them to sanctity sufficiently and explains it adequately. 

To make this discovery a careful analysis of each of the sisters’ 
written comments would probably be of immense help. For ex- 
ample, on reading the statement of a hospital sister that retreat 
masters often fail to understand her problems, the master would do 
well to examine carefully just how much he knows about the prob- 
lems of nursing religious and how capably he handles them. Or on 
noticing that some sisters complain of being urged only to mediocre 
holiness, the retreat master should examine his own attitudes, medi- 
tations, and conferences to discover whether or not they escape the 
censure. 

We feel—and so do many of the sisters—that a good percentage 
of our retreat masters would come out of such a self examination 
with flying colors. Those who would issue forth with slightly droop- 
ing standards would have lost nothing, but rather they would have 
gained much for God, for themselves, and for consecrated souls. 
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The Occasional Confessor 
Maurice B. Walsh, S.J. 


seeks to combine two contrasting advantages—advantages 
which are not always easy to reconcile: 

a) The requirement of peculiar jurisdiction for the confessor 
seeks to assure continued and competent spiritual direction in the 
confessional for sisters. 

b) At the same time, proper liberty and peace of conscience is 
protected by provision for extraordinary, supplementary, special, and 
occasional confessors. 

Historically, it is the first point (a) which early received em- 
phasis, with a trend more and more in the direction of personal liberty 
(b). The trend towards greater freedom in the matter of confes- 
sion for religious women has continued even since the publication of 
the Code of Canon Law, especially in the interpretation of canon 
522, which provides for the so-called ‘‘occasional confessor’: “If, 
notwithstanding the prescriptions of canons 520 and 521, any re- 
ligious, for the peace of her conscience, has recourse to a confessor 
approved by the local ordinary to hear the confessions of women, 
this confession, whether made in a church or oratory, even a semi- 
public oratory, is valid and lawful, every contrary privilege being 
revoked; nor may the superioress prohibit it or make any enquiry 
concerning it, even indirectly; and the religious are under no obliga- 
tion to inform the superioress on the matter.”’ 

Since 1918, the interpretation of this canon has become gradu- 
ally more liberal in canonical works. Authentic interpretations of 
the canon have generally resolved doubts in the direction favoring 
freedom of choice.1 The same trend towards freedom is seen in 


Cees legislation on confessors for religious women 


1Thus, the confession is lawful and valid not only in a church or chapel but 
also in another place legitimately designated (Code Commission. November 24, 
1920). Though the requirement of the proper place is for the validity of the con- 
fession, ‘‘have recourse’ in the canon does not mean that the religious herself cannot 
summon the confessor (Code Commission. December 28, 1927). The permission 
of superiors is not required, but the canon gives no exception from domestic disci- 
pline or the rule, nor are superiors required to grant any such exception in order to 
provide the occasional confessor (Private Letter of the Secretary of the Congregation 
of Religious, December 1, 1921—-reported in the Canon Law Digest). Further- 
more, the place ‘‘legitimately designated’’ wherein the confession may be heard law- 
fully and validly does not exclude a place designated for a particular instance or one 
legitimately selected by the confessor himself (Code Commission. February 12, 


1935). 
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the De Religiosis section of the Code for the Oriental Church, pro- 
mulgated in 1952. In the canon which parallels canon 522 of the 
Latin Code, the lawful place is not required for the validity of the 
confession heard by the occasional confessor. (The Commission for 
the Interpretation of the Code declared on December 28, 1927, that 
the circumstance of lawful place was a condition of validity for 
Latins.) The new Oriental discipline does make the special juris- 
diction required less stringent; it may even foreshadow a similar 
relaxation for the Latin Church, if and when a new edition of the 
Latin Code is promulgated. While canonical commentaries on canon 
522 published in the 1920’s were inclined to stress the necessity of 
authorization and the benefits of continuity in confessional direc- 
tion, those published in the 1940’s and 1950’s tend more to warn 
against the dangers of undue interference in the choice of a confessor. 
A good many periodical articles have been published on the occasional 
confessor, both scientific and popular: the majority seem to have had 
as their purpose the warning of superiors to be liberal in making 
the use of the occasional confessor possible. 

In fact, the last canon of the Code itself, canon 2414, is a sort 
of Demosthenic whip which lashes the overstrict mother superior 
who refuses to grant her subjects the liberty of confession which the 
law concedes them. Perhaps the canonists, too, have done more 
than their share of lashing at poor mother superior in this matter. 
But—if you will let me mix my metaphors—there is another side 
of the coin, and a good many suffering mothers superior probably 
would like to see a canonist flip it in the other direction for a change. 

The Canon Law in this matter still aims at the double benefit— 
continued and authorized (therefore, presumably competent) con- 
fessional direction as well as freedom of choice. Some mothers su- 
perior have mentioned to me real problems that have arisen because 
canonists may have overstressed the liberty of the sisters in the choice 
of the occasional confessor. Some sisters have not always been en- 
tirely reasonable in their requests (or demands), either to leave the 
convent at odd times for confession or to have a particular confessor 
summoned on the spot. Requests of this sort are not easy to refuse. 
True, superiors are not obliged to disrupt domestic discipline or even 
to grant any special permissions in order that a sister may have the 
opportunity of confessing “‘for peace of conscience’’ according to 
canon 522. Still, in the light of all that has been written on the 
dangers of obstructing freedom of conscience (and the dangers are 
real), many have been inclined to accede to all requests in this mat- 
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ter, even when the request may seem to be, and is, unreasonable. 
There is no denying the fact that this general inclination on the part 
of many superiors is a good result of the present widespread knowl- 
edge of canon 522. If there has to be an error, it is better that it 
be in this direction rather than in the opposite. These few com- 
ments do tend towards that “‘opposite,’’ because I am a little unwill- 
ing (perhaps unreasonably) to admit the absolute necessity of error 
in either direction. 

Occasional use of the concession of canon 522 is certainly proper 
and may even be necessary for the peace of soul of an individual 
religious. It would be Polyannish to assert that every ordinary con- 
fessor of every convent is always fully competent as a confessor of 
religious. Aside from the Missions, more normally the ordinary 
confessor is not himself a religious; many zealous secular priests have 
become good confessors for religious, but certainly no priest miracu- 
lously acquires by the mere fact of episcopal appointment the pro- 
found knowledge of religious life desired in an ordinary confessor. 
Even if the ordinary confessor be a religious, his profession of the 
religious state does not make him automatically the best confessor 
for every confession of every religious in the community. 

Where the ordinary confessor is less competent, there is likeli- 
hood of more frequent occasion for the use of canon 522. But even 
in this case, the occasional confessor is to be used (as the name in- 
dicates) only on occasion. If the occasions become so frequent that 
the occasional confessor, without any authorization of the bishop, 
becomes equivalently the ordinary confessor of the community or the 
special confessor of an individual sister, then at least the lawfulness 
of these confessions may be called in question. In these cases, the 
occasional confessor is assuming that continued or habitual direction 
which requires episcopal appointment. Similarly, if a sister con- 
stantly ‘‘shops around”’ so that she really has no regular confessor, 
she has simply dispensed herself from that continuity of confessional 
direction which has always been required and which still is required 
of religious. 

This does not mean that canon 522 is to be used “‘for peace of 
conscience’ only in a crisis and for the solution of an acute spiritual 
need. It would be erroneous to suppose (as some seem to do) that 
the occasional confessor is provided only for the case where the 
sister might find it embarrassing or extremely difficult to confess a 
particular sin to a priest who knows her and all the members of the 
community. Some have the false impression that this canon is pro- 
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vided only as a kind of emergency exit, as an absolutely last resort. 
The Church intends canon 522 as much more than an emergency exit. 
On occasion, occasionally, any sister is justified in using it merely for 
greater devotion, as a means of getting out of the mechanical routine 
of weekly confessions; this use, too, is for her “‘peace of conscience.” 
I suppose one might say the canon may just as well be used for pre- 
serving the peace as for stopping the war. A sister does not need a 
serious problem of conscience in order legitimately to use canon 
522 for the peace of her conscience. 

The misuse of the canon comes when a notable pam of 
confessions are made to the occasional confessor or confessors. Ex- 
cessive demands for a special confessor or too frequent recourse to 
the occasional confessor may be a sign of spiritual pride. A sister can 
rather easily deceive herself into thinking she is something of a mystic, 
that her spiritual life should become a full-time job for the best spir- 
itual advisor available, that the best is not at all too good for her. She 
can exaggerate the need for peculiar competence in the task of guiding 
her spiritual destinies. Too much solicitude about the choice of her 
confessor is rather a sign of spiritual immaturity than of real growth 
in sanctity. 

Perhaps I might try to sum up all these observations in this way. 
Canon 522 helps keep the balance between the two desired ends of 
competent, continued confessional direction and of that liberty in the 
choice of a confessor which favors peace of conscience. Much has 
been written to combat the abuse whereby canon 522 is unduly re- 
stricted. Though the opposite viewpoint has been less stressed, the 
too-frequent use of canon 522 is also an abuse. Clearly the canon 
is being misused when there results a lack of continuity in confes- 
sional direction or a continuity which is unauthorized by the bishop. 
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Mother Theodore Guerin 


Sister Eugenia 


Foundress of the Sisters of Providence 
of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


N the designs of providence times of great struggle and great need 
| in the world bring to light great leaders. This is true not less in 
the world of religion than it is in the political sphere. Such a 
woman, a leader of eminent character, is the subject of this sketch. 
Born in the little seaside town of Etables, on the northern coast 
of Brittany, on October 2, 1798, Anne-Thérése Guérin entered the 
world in the turbulent and unsettled period of the post-revolutionary 
days of the Directory. She was given as much education as was avail- 
able at that time and was fortunate in having a cousin, a young dis- 
placed seminarian, to direct her study and reading during her adoles- 
cent years. Her family was a deeply pious one but tried by unusual 
misfortunes. Her father, an officer in Napoleon’s navy, was attacked 
and killed by brigands on his way home on a furlough. One brother 
had been burned to death in an accident just before the father’s death; 
and these calamities so unnerved the sorely tried Madame Guerin, 
that Anne-Thérése, at fifteen years of age, had to take over the man- 
agement of the home and the care of the remaining two children. 
Anne-Thérése had a strong inclination to the Carmelites, but 
her home duties prevented any such step. For ten years more, she 
remained with her family; and, at twenty-five years of age, she en- 
tered the young Community of the Sisters of Providence at Ruillé- 
sur-Loir. This community, established in 1806 by a few pious 
women, had, since 1811, taken on a recognized form. Under Mother 
Marie Madeleine du Roscéat (1817-1822), and Mother Marie, her 
successor, the community began to increase. Founded by Pere Jean- 
Francois Dujarié, the curé of Ruillé-sur-Loir, the little community 
was governed by this holy priest, conjointly with the Brothers of 
St. Joseph whom he had also founded. He administered the affairs 
of the communities thus allied and financed them from a common 
purse, but after 1827 the two communities were separated. Under 
the direction of Mother Marie, the Sisters of Providence carried on 
a fruitful apostolate. Some misunderstandings arose between sub- 
jects and superiors over the separation, and these were the cause of 
sorrow for those involved, and for those who were innocently drawn 
into them. 
In 1823, while Pere Dujarié still was active in the affairs of the 
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sisters, Anne-Thérése Guerin entered Ruillé-sur-Loir. From the first 
her superior qualities of mind and heart were manifested. The bene- 
fits of her careful education, her good judgment, and maturity of 
mind soon inclined her superiors to regard Sister Theodore as a most 
promising subject. Even though ill-health, to which she was always 
subject, showed itself in her year of novitiate, nevertheless, she was 
admitted to profession and named as local superior of a large estab- 
lishment at Rennes. During her incumbency here, she demonstrated 
that the confidence reposed in her had been justified. She was suc- 
cessful, not only in reforming the school and the children of a 
troublesome district, but her influence extended through the children 
to the homes. What had been a disorderly parish became a model 
and well-regulated region. 

From this large place, Sister Theodore was changed to a little 
country parish of Soulaines. Here she had the opportunity of study- 
ing medicine and pharmacy under the local physician and later sup- 
plemented this instruction by courses under Dr. LeCacheur in Paris. 
Her work in the parish school drew the attention of the inspectors 
of the neighboring academy at Angers, and medallion decorations 
from the French Academy were conferred upon her publicly in the 
presence of the curé and the town authorities for the excellence of her 
methods in mathematics. In addition to her scholastic achievements, 
she had interested a local nobleman, M. de la Bertaudiere, in the 
ruinous condition of the church; and as a consequence, a handsome 
and costly edifice was erected. 


This phase of her missionary life in France was soon to come 
to an end. In 1839, Pere de la Hailandiére, named auxiliary bishop 
with the right of succession to the See of Vincennes, learned in Paris 
of the death of the saintly Bishop Bruté. Accordingly, the new pre- 
late was consecrated in Paris and began to gather together missionary 
sisters and priests for the Vincennes diocese. When his plans for a 
group of sisters from a community at Ribeauville were frustrated, 
the Bishop came to Mother Marie to ask for a group to make the 
foundation. Before going to America, he had been stationed at 
Rennes and knew the Sisters of Providence there. 

The thought of a foreign mission had never been entertained by 
the Sisters of Providence; but even so, Mother Marie proposed the 
mission to the voluntary action of the community. Sister Theodore 
did not volunteer, feeling that her poor health would be a disad- 
vantage to any new foundation. However, when Mother Marie 
represented to her that unless she would head the mission, it could 
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not otherwise be made, Sister Theodore gave her consent; and im- 
mediate preparations for the departure were begun. Friends were 
kind and interested in helping them with the financial concerns of 
their trip, and very soon the foundress and her chosen five sisters 
were prepared for their new venture. 

. Much of the information concerning America that had reached 
France dealt with the lives of the missionaries among the Indians, 
and certainly the imaginative narratives of La Rochefoucauld clothed 
the United States in an aura of romance. The novels of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, and his ‘“‘noble Indians’’ were widely known and had, in 
fact, contributed to the foundation of Sainte Marie, Illinois. But of 
the privations and the vast loneliness of the forests very little was 
stressed. The sisters, however, were little concerned with romance 
and adventure. They were going into the New World to save souls 
and to answer the plea that Bishop de la Hailandiére had made for the 
pioneers who were venturing into the newly opened lands of the 
Midwest. They hoped to spread the Faith here and to keep up the 
good work begun in Indiana. 

The technical details of government and the relationship and de- 
pendence of the new foundation upon the French mother house were 
discussed by the two bishops, Bishop J. B. Bouvier of Le Mans and 
Bishop de la Hailandiére of Vincennes. The discussed points were 
agreed upon in writing: Mother Theodore was to be foundress and 
remain superior general of the Indiana mother house and all subse- 
quently formed establishments until the two bishops should jointly 
decide upon a change of administration; the sisters from Ruillé might 
return to Ruillé if they became dissatisfied in America, but Ruillé 
would not assume responsibility for the American subjects. That 
was to be Mother Theodore’s work. 

Mother Theodore also interviewed a young girl, Irma Le Fer 
de la Motte, who had intended to go to Vincennes with the sisters 
from Ribeauville; but, since that plan had failed, she entered the 
novitiate at Ruillé with the intention of joining Mother Theodore as 
soon as her novitiate year was completed. Delicate, frail, and “‘good 
for nothing except to pray,’ as Mother Marie declared, this young 
sister was to function as a cofounder with Mother Theodore when 
she came to Indiana the next year and by her firmness and loyalty 
put to shame many a stronger person. 

Finally the little expedition set out in July, 1840, on the mer- 
chant ship, the Cincinnati. A timely gift of 3000 francs from 
Countess de Marescot was a godsend to them as their finances were 
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limited. The “fifty days of penance,’’ as Mother Theodore called 
the voyage, certainly merited the name. Mother Theodore herself 
was prostrated with seasickness accompanied by an inflammatory 
fever and lay practically at death’s door. The sisters themselves feared 
that she would die on the way. A goodly part of their money had 
been stolen by a passport agent; and their baggage would have gone 
also had it not been for the watchfulness of one of the French work- 
men who, although intending to go to Vincennes, later followed 
them to Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. 


After the long trip, the sisters were welcomed by the Parmentier 
family in New York who sheltered them while they awaited news 
from the Bishop and funds for their trip to Indiana. They visited 
the publishing houses and gathered information regarding text- 
books, maps, charts, and school supplies. They were dismayed to 
learn that a group of American Sisters of Charity were already lo- 
cated in Vincennes and wondered why they were needed if the situ- 
ation had already been met. They were to learn that the Sisters of 
Charity were withdrawing from the field and merely awaiting the 
arrival of the French sisters. They learned also that the scope and 
requirements of education in America were much more extended than 
in France and that consequently more things must be taught. The 
insistence on music impressed them, as they were told it was an ab- 
solute necessity to any kind of school. 


One of their great sufferings was their ignorance of the language; 
and, without adequate ability to make themselves understood, they 
had yet to travel fifteen hundred miles into the interior. A short 
stop in Philadelphia, where they awaited their official guide, made 
them acquainted with the Sisters of Charity. They visited St. Jo- 
seph’s Orphan Asylum to see American methods in operation; and, 
finally, under the care of Reverend William Chartier, the Bishop’s 
representative, they began their month-long journey westward by 
railroad, steamboat, stage, and canal. At various stopping places 
they met the Sulpician Fathers at Saint Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; 
the Jesuit Fathers at Frederick, Maryland, where they then had 
their novitiate; and Mother Rose White, Mother Seton’s successor, 
at the Academy of Sisters of Charity, since transferred to the Visi- 
tation sisters. Mother Rose gave them some disconcerting informa- 
tion: ‘‘Sciences hardly known in our French schools are needed here, 
but the indispensable thing in this country, even for the poor... is 
music.” 

From Wheeling they boarded the emigrant steamboat for the 
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four-day trip to Cincinnati, the most painful part of the journey 
due to the lack of privacy, the rude passengers, the primitive arrange- 
ment for sleeping—mats on the deck of the vessel—and the crowded 
quarters. A steamboat ride took them to Madison where the Bishop 
met and welcomed them and acquainted them with the name of their 
future location, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, near Terre Haute, not 
Vincennes as they had naturally expected. On to Evansville by 
boat, and from thence to Vincennes by stage over a corduroy road 
was sufficiently discouraging, but the appearance of the ramshackle 
churches. the poor quarters of the clergy, and the wild aspect of the 
scenery, combined to increase their anxiety about their future. 

The sisters had expected to be located in a center of population; 
all their previous experience and training had equipped them to meet 
the need of such places; but, abandoning themselves to providence, 
they accepted the change in plans, and consented to go on to “‘that 
dreaded Terre Haute.” Even though she could see no way in which 
she could take care of her community and provide for it in a dense 
forest, nevertheless Mother Theodore acquiesced and set out for 
the chosen place. 

The trip from Vincennes to Terre Haute was fraught with 
dangers and hazards. The banks of the Wabash had been inundated 
by the heavy torrential rain that poured for thirty-six hours; the 
corduroy roads were unsafe, but the trip must be made. The travelers, 
leaving Vincennes at ten o'clock on the night of October 20, encoun- 
tered many mishaps. Their stage was overturned, and they were 
compelled to seek refuge in a nearby farmhouse. They resumed their 
way again in the early morning and reached Terre Haute by late 
afternoon, too late to cross by ferry the yet unbridged Wabash. On 
the morning of the twenty-second, they continued their journey by 
ferry and rough overland wagon until about six o’clock in the eve- 
ning of the same day, Father Buteux, their chaplain, who had ac- 
companied them, uttered the momentous words: “We have arrived.” 

No human being was in sight. Through the deep forest the heavy- 
hearted sisters made their way to the small log chapel where they 
knelt and dedicated themselves anew to the work of the Indiana mis- 
sion. The poverty of this chapel touched Mother Theodore to tears 
at the sight of the Lord of Hosts dwelling in such solitude. ‘‘No 
tabernacle, no altar,’’ she wrote, “‘nothing but three planks forty 
inches long, supported by stakes driven into the corners.’’ The Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved in a small pyx kept in a covered custodium. 
They united their poverty to that of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
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knowing that they could never equal His sublime destitution. 

Mr. Thralls, the farmer, and his wife, had prepared supper for 
them in the adjoining frame house, and in his generosity, offered to 
share his house with them until theirs could be built. The house 
consisted of two rooms and a porch on the first floor and a loft where 
corn and provisions had beeen stored. Mr. Thralls gave them the 
use of one room downstairs and half of the loft above. In this small 
space were accommodated the six French sisters and the four postu- 
lants who had been awaiting their coming. 

On the day after their arrival, the sisters assisted at Mass in the 
log chapel and received Holy Communion. The request that they 
might have daily Mass as often as it was possible was practically the 
only condition that Mother Theodore stated in accepting the Indiana 
assignment. During their first weeks they were fortunate in having 
Mass daily; but, since Father Buteux was a missionary priest as well 
as their chaplain, there were times in the future when this privilege 
was not possible. 

The quarters allotted the sisters were sadly inadequate for the 
group of ten persons who were trying to live the religious life and 
to prepare for professional work. Accordingly Mother Theodore 
puchased the whole house from Mr. Thralls for the sum of $400 
which she took from the little fund that Countess de Marescot had 
given her. The Thralls family moved farther west and gave the 
sisters full possession. Even at that, the severe winter brought them 
much discomfort. Snow and rain came in through the poorly roofed 
loft which they continued to use as a dormitory. The rooms below 
served by turns as kitchen, dining-room, community room, study 
room, and one of the rooms as infirmary when Sister Marie Xavier 
fell ill of a fever and could not be left in the loft. 

On November 1, their trunks arrived from New York in good 
condition. The contents were soon put in place: statues of our Lady 
and Saint Joseph on the flat top of the bureau and a crucifix suspended 
from the nail in the wall. Plates and tinware were stowed away in 
the rough pine cupboard. One chair apiece and an all-purpose table 
completed their furniture. Thin mattresses or pallets of straw placed 
on the floor of the loft served as beds. 

The impossibility of opening a school in this deserted spot 
seemed to Mother Theodore more evident day by day. The half- 
finished brick building which was to have been their convent still 
remained unfinished. Bishop de la Hailandiére remained adamant, 
however, to any suggestion of finding another location; and time 
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proved his attitude a wise one. The uncertain trends of population 
in Indiana could not be relied upon; the canal towns seemed to be 
the prosperous ones; yet later on they were to be reduced by the rail- 
ways to small hamlets, and the canals rendered obsolete. Above all, 
there remained the utterance of Bishop Bruté when he renamed the 
Thralls Station Saint Mary-of-the-Woods: ‘Some day there will 
be sisters here. You will see what great good will come from this 
place.”’ 


Work proceeded slowly on the brick building. Mother Theodore 
then decided to retain the old Thralls house as their convent and use 
the brick building as a school. She was anxious that the school, when 
opened, should be of superior grade; and, later on, when it was pos- 
sible to incorporate the Institute, she had it chartered (1846) as an 
institution for the higher education of women; and she and her suc- 
cessors were ‘‘empowerd to do all necessary for the promotion of 
arts and sciences.’”’ Thus did she found the first Catholic institution 
for the higher education of women in the state of Indiana. 

Insecurity and anxiety were constantly with Mother Theodore 
for the first seven years of her stay in Indiana. She could not obtain 
the deed for the property even though it had been bought by money 
given expressly for the sisters and their foundation. They could not 
build in a place they did not own and from which they were likely 
to be dispossessed at any time. 

The privations of the first years were very great. The sisters had 
to help fell trees, sow the grain for the harvest, plant potatoes and 
fruit trees. Food was cheap in the markets, but nothing is cheap if 
one does not have money. In order to maintain a boarding school, 
the sisters must provide food for their pupils; and they hoped and 
prayed for a good harvest. In July, 1841, the brick building was 
sufficiently prepared to open school; and on July 2, 1841, the first 
of their pupils arrived. 

As one of the novices was a good English teacher, classes were 
opened in English as well as French. Music and art were to develop 
rapidly as soon as a place could be provided for holding these classes. 
Illness, ever attending Mother Theodore, reduced her many times to 
a critical state; and it seemed only the prayers and sacrifices of the 
sisters could restore her. 

Mother Theodore’s first care, sick or well, was the instruction 
of the sisters and their formation in the spiritual life. She met them 
daily at five o’clock in the evening and explained the meaning and 
importance of the Rule, preparation for the sacraments, the meaning 
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and obligations of the vows. At other times she gathered them 
around her to help them with teaching methods and to impart to 
them her own skill. 

The little community numbered at the end of the first six months, 
four professed, four novices (two of the French sisters were still 
novices), and eight postulants. Mother Theodore began to think 
that her work as Foundress was now finished and implored Mother 
Marie to send a more experienced and stronger person to take over 
the mission, meanwhile stating in detail her needs, her relations 
with the sisters, and her very precarious health, but also her resig- 
nation to whatever was decided. But little help came from France. 
The mother house there was engaged in building a larger house; and, 
with the usual economy of the French, the superior felt that all the 
funds should be in hand before the building was commenced. Ne- 
gotiations were also going forward for the final approbation of the 
rules; and, to this plan, the faraway foreign mission was a dubious 
asset. 

In Indiana the violence of the Know Nothing Movement was 
beginning to gather strength; the financial panic of 1842 limited 
credit greatly; and the final cross of the fire of 1842 reduced the 
sisters to the deepest destitution. The fire was thought to be of in- 
cendiary origin as its occurrence could not otherwise be explained. 
The granary, the stock of fruit gathered, the barn with the plows, 
farm implements, and wagons, all were lost in the great conflagration. 
Only the prayers of the sisters saved the convent from destruction. 
Very little help was at hand to assist them in this disaster. The 
sisters cut down trees, moved logs, labored to put out the fire, and 
almost all of them suffered burns and injuries as a result. In addition 
to this, they were haunted by the fear of future fires, having in mind 
the burning of the Charlestown convent. But the sisters had to face 
the reality. They had no money, no friends, no food, no credit, 
nothing but their invincible confidence in the providence of God; 
and this trust, by the mercy of God, was never to abandon them. 

Mother Theodore appealed to the Bishop for help and discussed 
with him the plan of going to France for aid. His Lordship gave 
them funds to tide them over their immediate difficulties and felt that 
the trip to France would be an excellent means of securing help. He 
also issued the required letters of introduction and permission to 
solicit alms. Necessary delays set their departure date for May 1, 
1843. Mother Theodore took as her companion a young American 
novice, Sister Mary Cecilia, whom she wished to have the advantage 
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of seeing the French mother house and of studying music under pro- 
fessors during their stay. 

Last-minute preparations were made, and the journey was deemed 
more necessary when letters from Mother Marie regarding a proposed 
return of the French sisters and the formation of an entirely new com- 
munity under Father Buteux made known to them a situation they 
knew nothing about. The plan was unknown to Bishop de la 
Hailandiére also, although his attitude toward Mother Theodore and 
the sisters became more hostile than before. To his demands that 
the community become a diocesan one, change its Rule and Constitu- 
tions to fit his ideas, the sisters had set up a firm opposition. To 
gather enlightenment as to the course to pursue was one of Mother 
Theodore’s objectives in returning to France. 

The voyage was made, and the two petitioners arrived in France 
only to find that many of their friends had left Paris for the cooler 
mountain-country places. Their quest seemed disheartening at first, 
but through the help of Mssrs. Aubineau and Veuillot who pub- 
lished their story in L’Univers, M. Martin du Nord, through whom 
they secured an interview with Marie-Amelie, Queen of the French, 
and M. de Choiselat, treasurer of the Association of the Propagation 
of the Faith, they were able to secure permanent and steady contribu- 
tions of funds which came to them regularly for many years. 

The news from Indiana was very disquieting. The Bishop had 
called for an election of superior-general, even though Mother Theo- 
dore had been appointed as Foundress with an unlimited term of 
office. The results of the election confirmed Mother Theodore in office, 
but the effect of this exhibition of loyalty was hardship for the little 
band of sisters. Acting on Mother Marie’s advice, Mother Theodore 
prepared to return to America, much fortified by the help and advice 
she had received from Bishop Bouvier. Before leaving France she 
affiliated the community with the Association of Our Lady of Vic- 
tories in Paris. Mother Theodore had also secured three postulants 
to make the return voyage with her. Hastily, Mother arranged the 
necessary details for the work she had begun: Canon Lottin agreed 
to act as her treasurer, receiving the funds from the various persons 
collecting for Saint Mary-of-the-Woods and arranging for some 
of it to be placed on interest. 

Mother and her companions embarked at Havre on November 
28, on an old sailing vessel, the Nashville, which hardly seemed sea- 
worthy to them. Their fears were well grounded, for the ship was 
almost split asunder by the violence of a storm which arose in mid- 
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ocean. Their rescue from shipwreck was nothing short of miracu- 
lous as their ship actually capsized, but by a contrary wind, which 
miraculously arose, the ship was righted. Mother Theodore felt 
that this was an answer to the fervent prayers of the sisters to St. 
Anne, the patron saint of Brittany and promised a chapel and an 
annual procession in her honor if they reached port safely. Hardly 
had this danger been averted when another equally perilous threat- 
ened them. The captain, who had been overexerting himself in buf- 
feting the storm, was stricken with apoplexy and lay on the deck as 
if dying. Mother Theodore’s knowledge of medicine stood them in 
good stead then; she saw that the captain should be bled; and, call- 
ing for some necessaries, she performed the operation. The captain 
soon rallied and was able after a few hours to resume his post. 

Mother Theodore’s nursing skill was also called upon to take 
care of a dying man whose wife had fled from his side at the sight 
of death. She also baptized a new-born infant who died shortly 
after. The anxiety and care pressing upon her spirit completely wore 
out Mother Theodore’s strength; and, when the ship finally reached 
New Orleans, she was taken very ill and had to remain for several 
months under the care of the Ursulines of New Orleans. 

The news she received from Saint Mary-of-the-Woods increased 
her alarm. She sent Sister Mary Cecilia on with some of the party 
and was finally able, some months afterwards, to make the neces- 
sary trip by way of Vincennes. Here she met with many misunder- 
standings on account of the money she collected and the money which 
was accumulating for her in France but, after a stormy and painful 
two days, was permitted to return to Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. 

For three years more this situation continued with more or less 
feeling. In 1846, the sisters, postulants and workmen were prepar- 
ing to leave Saint Mary-of-the-Woods and take refuge in another 
diocese where they could follow their Rule in peace, when the news 
of Bishop de la Hailandiére’s resignation reached them and caused 
them to remain. 

Their credit at the local stores was established as soon as the 
word was given that the sisters were receiving steady help from France. 
They were able to provide the necessaries, not only of life, but of 
good instruction for their pupils. Their own personal poverty re- 
mained. Their clothes were mended and patched, and the furniture 
of the mother house remained the simplest possible. Straw ticks served 
as beds, but were placed on the floor. Until 1862, the novitiate 
possessed one good bed which was always given to the latest comer 
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among the postulants. Woe to the unhappy one who was the first 
one of two to arrive on the same day! 

With the succession of Bishop Bazin, whose administration lasted 
but six months, and the long administration of Bishop de St. Palais, 
his successor, the troubles of the first seven years seemed to vanish, 
to be replaced by other minor cares. The deed to their property, se- 
cured at last, entitled the sisters to build and develop their institution 
and to lay the foundations of their future extension. At the time of 
Mother Theodore’s death in 1856, the community was teaching 
in ten missions in addition to the Institute at Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods. The community had received a few subjects from France, 
some from Belgium, but the majority of the new candidates were 
from the United States. Calls came from all sides for the sisters to 
open new schools; but Mother Theodore, realizing that she must 
first instill the religious spirit into her incoming subjects, was slow 
to send them on a mission. She instructed them herself, and visited 
the missions diligently, braving the discomfort of the rough wagon, 
the canal boat, and the primitive railroad. She did not spare her- 
self in serving; but at last toward the end of 1855, she conceded that 
her strength was definitely broken. 

Poor as the community was in worldly goods, it did not lack 
all the spiritual blessings that Mother Theodore could obtain for it. 
The first Sodality of the Children of Mary was formed in 1854, 
but May devotions had been held every May beginning with 1841. 
The Bishop had given permission for midnight Mass which was 
celebrated with few interruptions year by year. In 1843, permis- 
sion was given for the private celebration of Forty Hours Devotion 
before it was canonically erected in any diocese in the United States. 
The devotion was held on the three days preceding Lent, and was 
continued on that date thereafter with but one or two interruptions 
in the long survey of 1}f3 years. In 1843, Mother Theodore had 
affiliated the community with the Association of Our Lady of Vic- 
tory in Paris, and through the Parmentier family had registered the 
sisters’ names in the Confraternity of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
and later in that of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the French Church 
in New York. 

Little has been said here of the loyal service rendered to Mother 
Theodore and the community by the delicate little Sister St. Francis 
Xavier, once thought to be “‘good for nothing but to pray.’’ Her 
courageous spirit belied her delicate frame, and her sure sense of jus- 
tice was a strong support to the often-harassed Foundress. During 
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Mother Theodore’s absence in France and the consequent troubles in 
Indiana, Sister St. Francis never failed in her appointed trust—that 
of keeping the community intact until Mother’s return. 

Death was now to claim this valiant sister, and in January, 1856, 
she went to her reward. In May of that same year, Mother Theodore 
succumbed at last to the long series of illnesses which had tried her 
strength. In her sixteen years in Indiana, Mother had finished the 
work given her to do: she had established a mother house, and had 
formed to the religious life sisters of such moral strength that they 
were able to continue her work, and to transmit to others the essen- 
tial spirit of the congregation. She had established an incorporated 
institution for the higher education of women which was later to be 
known internationally as Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College. Her 
work seemed to be completed. 


Tributes to her memory poured in. The Jesuits who had given 
the annual retreats to the community for many years held her in high 
esteem. Reverend John L. Gleizal, S.J., who had overheard her in- 
structions to the sisters, told them that their mother was a second 
Saint Teresa. 

Her acquaintance with ecclesiastics was very wide. Many of the 
bishops and priests laboring in the Middle West had come from the 
same land of Brittany. The first sixteen years of the existence of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods coincided with the development of the 
Vincennes diocese, and Mother Theodore’s Life, Journals and Letters, 
and other documents, are firsthand sources which supplement the 
ecclesiastical history of the times. Her full account of the first synod 
of Vincennes is the only complete record of that part of the synod 
which was open to the public. In addition to their historical value, 
the above mentioned sources are human documents which tell the tale 
of Mother Theodore’s patient suffering and heroic endurance. 

In 1907, her remains were exhumed from the grave in the ceme- 
tery to be reinterred in the crypt of the newly dedicated Church of 
the Immaculate Conception. In the course of the exhumation it was 
discovered that her brain was intact and presented an appearance 
similar to that of the brain of a living person. This unusual happen- 
ing, coupled with the common belief and knowledge of the sisters 
that Mother Theodore’s life was characterized by holiness, led to 
the introduction of her cause for beatification. The first process held 
at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods had, as witnesses, many who had 
known Mother Theodore, and some who had been the recipients of 
favors through her intercession. Later it was found that similar 
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processes must be conducted in France in order to cover Mother Theo- 
dore’s early life, but the troubled condition of European affairs de- 
layed action in this regard. In 1954, Monsignor Emidio Federici 
was appointed postulator of the cause. Through his efforts an Italian 
translation of the biography of Mother Theodore was prepared, and 
together with the Positio, or pertinent data of the cause, was placed 
in the hands of the Cardinals and Prelates of the Rites for study. 
On December 6, this august assembly was addressed by Cardinal 
Piazza, Ponente of the cause, who read the Relatio and forcefully 
presented the cause to his colleagues. After the general discussion, 
the cardinals returned a favorable vote. On February 19, 1956, the 
Holy Father, after hearing the detailed account of the session from 
Cardinal Cicognani, chairman of the assembly, promptly granted 
his approbation for the introduction of the apostolic process. The 
cause is now entering upon the second stage of its advancement. 

The Life and Life-Work of Mother Theodore Guerin, by Sister 
Mary Theodosia, appeared in 1904; but it was necessarily incom- 
plete owing to the fact that it was not possible to use all the ma- 
terial in the archives. In 1937, Sister Mary Theodosia edited The 
Journals and Letters of Mother Theodore Guerin. During this same 
year a vast amount of material was sent to the community from the 
diocesan office at Alexandria, Louisiana, comprising letters from 
Mother Theodore and the early sisters to Bishop Martin, ordinary 
of the diocese then known as Natchitoches and many letters from 
bishops and other ecclesiastics who had known the sisters. The con- 
tents of these letters cleared up many disputed points and vindicated 
the position Mother Theodore had taken. In 1948 appeared the 
first volume of the History of the Sisters of Providence in America, 
by Sister Mary Borromeo Brown, in which all available letters and 
archive material are incorporated. 
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Thoughts on Transfers 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


religious once wrote to his major superior: “‘If I may confide 

my innermost sentiments to you, here they are: I have a deep 

longing to go back to my home country and labor there— 
but not against the will of God.’’ Another said that it was his wish 
to have no wish at all in this matter. What is to be said about those 
attitudes? No doubt the most perfect frame of mind is to wish 
that the most just, most high, and most amiable will of God be 
done in all things. The most difficult but most meritorious thing to 
do is silently to offer to the Savior the sacrifice of one’s dearest wishes. 
A religious who does that has surely mounted high on the ladder of 
perfection. He has scaled heights that all should endeavor to reach. 

It is natural to have preferences, that is, to be drawn more to 
one person or place or thing than to another. But to cling to those 
preferences, to nurture them, and when occasion offers to give ex- 
pression to them with a view to influencing the superior and in 
order to obtain what would be most pleasing to us, is a sign of im- 
perfection. We ought to make ourselves indifferent in the Ignatian 
sense of the word. To make ourselves indifferent to all created things 
is to be on guard against our natural affections and exclude any one 
of them that is not ultimately reducible to God and subordinate to 
Him. It is to fight against our will when we find it bent on having 
something against the will of God. 

It is good to hear a religious say that he has no special preference 
for this or that study, that occupation, those surroundings, such and 
such a country or section of a country. But it makes a bad impres- 
sion when he nevertheless straightway, either directly or indirectly, 
lets it be known that he would like to do what he is doing and stay 
where he is and hopes that arrangements can be made to prevent a 
change. That is not the spirit of perfect obedience. “‘Behold in the 
days of your fast your own will is found,” says Isaias (58:3); and 
we may add, behold in your obedience your own will is found. 

All religious know that there are some who are as eager to be 
transferred to some different place or country as others are to re- 
main where they are. Perhaps it might be a mooted question whether 
more would rather go or stay. We are not deciding that. What is 
of prime importance is that, whether they are transferred or whether 
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they have to hold down the same position in the same old place, 
they are content in doing the will of God. Religious also know that 
superiors are very considerate when it is a case of sending men to 
countries with bad climates, difficult languages, handicaps of all 
kinds, when the post will put a man’s mettle to the test. They usu- 
ally ask for volunteers, or at least ask those selected whether they 
have any solid objections or whether there is any impediment in 
the way, of which the superiors perhaps do not know. But they 
generally do not ask the subjects whether they have any special prefer- 
ence for the work, whether they feel attracted to it. If they do, it 
is merely a concession to human weakness. It should be each one’s 
preference to have the example of the Divine Savior before his eyes. 
“In the head of the book it is written of me that I should do thy 
will, O God.”’ “Not my will but thine be done.” 

The transfer of religious from one house to another is a matter 
of special attention also on another score, one that vitally concerns 
the welfare of the whole order. It sometimes happens that superiors 
hesitate to transfer subjects, with resultant stagnation. Theoretically 
the superiors know that, if the constitutions of the respective order 
provide for it, and according to such provisions, any member may be 
transferred to any house of the province or order; but, when it 
comes to practice, they are often reluctant to transfer subjects unless 
there is a grave and manifest reason for doing so. They have the feel- 
ing that they must give the subject a reason why they are transferring 
him, because of the false notion that a transfer is a sort of a penalty. 
Were such an attitude of hesitancy or apology to prevail in a given 
province or order to the extent that it would become a sort of custom 
or a thing that is understood (‘‘He couldn’t get along there, so the 
major superior had to transfer him!’’), it would be to the common 
detriment of the order; indeed, it is not too much to say that it 
would be the beginning of a gradual decline. Not to be transferred 
may never be the privilege of any individual religious. Things 
would have come to a sorry pass when a remark like this could be 
made: ‘‘So, you transfer me; just transfer X and Y and you will 
see what happens.”’ 


Of course, a transfer is not a casual matter. Each superior must 
give much prayerful thought to the matter, decide before the Lord 
where each one is needed or where he can best be used—and then act 
accordingly. It is simply taken for granted everywhere, particularly 
in the matter of transfers, that a religious must obey. Even the Holy 
See stresses this, as in the reply to an appeal made to the Sacred Con- 
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gregation for Religious. ‘“‘He should submit to his superiors.’ 

Certainly, it is sometimes hard to obey. But Christ goes before 
us and we know the reward, as we read in that famous passage: 
‘‘He humbled himself and became obedient to death; yes, to death 
on a cross. This is why God has exalted him and given him the 
name above all names’ (Phil. 2:8, 10). 

Now, when a superior needs new men in his house, he has his 
own ideas of what they. should be—ideas usually shared by all local 
superiors. These are some of the marks that should distinguish them: 


1. They should be humble, unpretentious men who let them- 
selves be told a few things, who understandingly adapt themselves 
to their surroundings, who do not think that they know everything 
better but silently learn to weigh the pros and cons of things as they 
are. They are not men of whom the philosopher says, “‘Statim 
sapiunt, statim sciunt omnia!’’ It is hard to translate this, but the 
expression means something like ‘“The smart aleck knows it all and 
spouts high and far all that he thinks he knows!’’ Such characters 
can be extremely irritating. 

2. They should be men who are not afraid of sacrifice, who are 
not afraid of a bit of rough going. The timorous, hesitant, weak- 
ling type who sees difficulties everywhere and hesitates to do and 
dare is as undesirable as the overbold and the conceited. In many 
ways the life of a religious is a life of real sacrifice, and pampered 
and spoiled individuals will hardly find conditions suitable to their 
liking in any house anywhere. Such, no matter where they are, will, 
to a greater or lesser extent, be a cross to themselves and to others. 


3. They should be men who pitch right in to do the work that 
is to be done, not the kind that give it a wide berth, always presup- 
posing that they are fulfilling the superior’s wishes and are not in- 
terfering in the affairs of others. Men who close their eyes to the 
work that is awaiting willing hands or, if they see it, unconcernedly 
pass by and let it be loaded onto others, are of no help to a house; 
on the contrary, the burden is doubly heavy when one sees that 
others who ought to help do not do so. “‘A brother who is helped 
by a brother is like a strong city,’’ says Holy Writ; and only when 
all do their generous share is anything worthwhile accomplished. 
Indeed, such unified action is of the very essence of a community. 
Get a number of people together, and you have a group or a multi- 
tude or perhaps a mob but not yet a community. In order that they 
may be a community in the real sense of the word, they must work 
together, uniting their efforts for the attainment of a common goal. 
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If in one way or another a religious does not apply himself to the 
promotion of the common cause, he is not doing his bounded duty, 
no matter what other qualifications he may have. 

4. The men should be capable of doing the work for which 
they were assigned to the house. It stands to reason that that work 
differs greatly. One is the task of the teacher, another that of the 
spiritual director, the retreat master, the missionary, and so on down 
the line to the least (?) lay brother peeling potatoes in an isolated 
corner of the kitchen. This means, too, that the men should as far 
as possible be specially trained and prepared for the work they are to 
do; for, as the expressive Latin phrase has it, non omnia possumus 
omnes—we cannot all do everything. 

5. The men should have a spirit of mortification. It is prob- 
ably too much to expect that they should be so advanced in the 
spiritual life as directly to long for and avidly seek the cross, that 
is, suffering and sacrifice, as did, for example, St. Andrew the Apostle, 
who greeted the cross on which he was to die with “‘O good cross, so 
long desired!’’ or St. Ignatius the Martyr, “I know what is good 
for me; I would be ground by the teeth of beasts that I may be found 
a pure bread!”’ or St. Teresa of Avila, “Either to suffer or to die!’’ 
or St. John of the Cross, ‘“To suffer and to be despised for Thee!”’ 

Yes, it is too much to expect that of the men. Saints such as 
we have mentioned were rare blossoms in the garden of God; and, 
when we ordinary religious contemplate anything like that, we are 
heartily ashamed of our pitiable weakness. They were spiritual giants 
and followers in the truest sense of the word of the Savior who 
carried the cross and died upon it for us men and for our salvation. 
We are, generally speaking, merely delicate members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

When it comes to the patient endurance of suffering for the love 
of God and to be more like Jesus, who died upon the cross, we really 
ought to strive after this ideal: to desire to be naturally very sensi- 
tive to suffering and at the same time to be placed in such circum- 
stances as will put our endurance to the test—and by the grace of 
God to come forth from the test triumphant. But this ideal postu- 
lates a degree of perfection which, alas! we generally do not possess. 
Since we are as a rule not so advanced in spirituality, are in fact the 
kind of men who have to reckon with marked weaknesses, we shall 
do well if from the start we learn to overcome ourselves in little 
things: to bear bodily discomforts (heat, cold, hunger, thirst, pains 
and aches and indispositions, misunderstandings, false imputations, 
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or whatever it may be) and to harden ourselves at least to the ex- 
tent that we carry on in the patient endurance of what simply has 
to be borne. Eventually we may reach that degree of perfection in 
which we no longer feel very much the disagreeable things of daily 
religious life. 

This may sound very much like advice unto imperfection! But 
no—there will still be a healthy spirit of mortification, considering 
the variety of circumstances in the various countries of the world 
and the different religious houses of the order. St. Paul says to Tim- 
othy, “Train yourself in piety.” And with that as a foundation 
we might add: Train yourself also in self-denial and mortification, 
to bear heat and cold and hunger and thirst and labors out of love 
for God; otherwise you will be disappointed with yourself and will 
be a disappointment to others; otherwise you will experience as true 
of yourself the words of Solomon: ‘‘He that nourishes his servant 
delicately from his childhood, afterwards shall find him stubborn” 
(Prov. 29:21). This servant is your body. Unless it is kept down, 
hardened, it becomes more and more rebellious, querulous, demand- 
ing. It will be hard to meet all its demands, impossible to satisfy 
them fully. 

6. In a word, they should be men who, if an assignment calls 
for it, can take whatever is demanded of them as regards climate, oc- 
cupation, primitive housing conditions, poor or distasteful food, 
and such like hurdles. With the Apostle Paul they should be able 
to say: “In whatever circumstances I am, I have learnt to be con- 
tent. I know how to live in privation, and I know how to live in 
abundance. I have been initiated into each and every condition: of 
satiety and of hunger, of abundance and of want. I can do all things 
in him who strengthens me” (Phil. 4:11-13). 





Communications 


Reverend Fathers: 

A rather peculiar situation presents itself annually in religious 
communities as a result of new assignments, wherein an individual 
suddenly finds himself a member of a new household. Ordinarily, 
the mere physical and exterior adjustments offer no special difficulty, 
but their psychological counterparts are quite another matter, and 
it may take months, perhaps years, before an individual religious 
finds himself completely ‘‘at home’ in his new surroundings. In 
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such circumstances we may be too prone to intimate that any diffi- 
culty encountered is solely on the side of the individual entering the 
community. This, it seems to me, is an over-simplification, because 
the community, the individual, or both together, may be at fault. 

Let us presume that the community is a normal one, composed 
of religious who, with high ideals of personal perfection and of their 
apostolate, are striving in a concrete manner to perfect themselves 
therein. Such a religious house presents a solid, integral supernatural 
organism with unity of pursuit and of purpose. However, one must 
remember that the individual members of which it is composed, 
though leading the supernatural life perhaps on a high level, remain 
human beings. As such they are not exempt from personal foibles, 
character weaknesses, prejudices, and in extreme instances, wild ec- 
centricities. Naturally these will present a more or less serious hurdle 
to the smooth psychological adjustment of the newcomer. Problems 
may arise variously, depending on the qualities of the particular in- 
dividual and also on those of the community into which he is en- 
tering. 

An awkward and at times almost impossible circumstance of ad- 
justment might exist in the setting of a community in which through 
many years changes have been few. Certain offices and privileges 
have been apportioned in the same way over a long period of time. 
Those holding positions of trust—spiritual, academic, or otherwise 
—have not only kept them, but hold to them tenaciously. A species 
of religious ‘“‘aristocracy’’ has been built up which constitutes a 
“‘block’”’ in the lives of others. This need not be a large group or 
clique; even a “‘two-some’”’ that works behind scenes, or openly for 
that matter, may not only dominate but actually tyrannize an en- 
tire community. By their judgment is arbitrarily determined who is 
and who ts not to be accepted. Anyone on whom they chance to 
frown is regarded as of little consequence. A newcomer entering 
such a house is, in common parlance, automatically ‘“‘in’’ or ‘‘out.”’ 
If he meets favor with the ‘‘aristocracy’’ he is definitely ‘‘in,’’ though 
from the standpoint of virtue, integrity of character, and personality, 
he may be far dower in any objective scale of values than his less 
favored companions. Contrariwise, if the individual be not favored 
by this “‘upper stratum”’ he is automatically “‘out,’” and it may be 
for his whole religious life, though he possess personal qualities of a 
high caliber. 

This situation is understandably aggravated when the same su- 
periors remain in office over long periods of time, by means of a 
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circle of superiorships from one house to another of their order. No 
one with a different outlook, mentality, or background is ever allowed 
to rule; this makes for an unfortunate system of inbreeding detri- 
mental to any religious congregation. Things never change; the same 
abuses remain; nothing is ever done to break down the “‘block.’’ On 
entering a community operating under such a regime, a religious may 
find himself through no fault of his own, ostracized, and relegated to 
the ‘“‘out’’ members of the lower stratum. Though he possess su- 
perior qualities of intellect, heart, and will, he is never consulted, nor 
are matters ever discussed with him. Should obedience require that a 
religious remain in such an environment his only way to peace is 
within—in the living of an intense interior life. And, if he has been 
accustomed to find his spiritual sustenance in doctrine and in truth, 
not in pious emotionalism and sentimental devotions, he should, with 
God’s grace, which may come down on him like an avalanche, be 
able to work out for himself a reasonably happy life. But it will 
have to be led on an almost purely supernatural level, since for him, 
any compensation on the human level scarcely exists. This is his 
only solution, and one dare not say it is an unfortunate one. It may 
be a special dispensation of grace leading to a marvelous culmination 
of his whole spiritual life. 

On the other hand, there is the religious who, on receiving his 
transfer to a new house, is of the opinion that it is solely the re- 
sponsibility of its resident community to see to it that he is adjusted 
thereto happily. He may entirely overlook the fact that he too has 
a personal responsibility in the matter. Instead of assuming the at- 
titude of one who waits to receive everything from others, such an 
individual must go out of himself and become aware that he too 
has a contribution to make to the happiness and well-being of others. 
To state it bluntly, instead of ““‘Here I am. What are you going to 
do or not do to make me happy?”’ let him reverse the pronouns and 
the emphasis to ‘““What can I do to make others happy?’’ Such an 
attitude is intuitively perceived by the other religious, and he will 
be accepted automatically. Or, by way of a positive approach, a re- 
ligious may, on entering a new community, pause to make an honest 
personal evaluation: ‘‘DoI possess spiritual, intellectual, social gifts, 
perhaps, by way of the virtues of prudence, humility, compassion, 
for instance, by which I might enrich the hearts and minds of my 
fellow religious?’’ It may be some specific human gift of a charm 
of manner, or a social grace, which will not only endear him to 
others, but also enhance the cultural texture of his community. God 
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may have placed him here precisely to share these gifts with this 
particular group of religious. Or it may be that some one person 
here, yet a stranger, has, in God’s designs, need of him. This may 
be the most important reason why God sent him to this place. Not 
infrequently an individual has a fellow-religious approach him in 
later life and say, ‘“Ihe remark that you made on such and such an 
occasion has made all the difference in my life!’’ In any event, a 
whole-hearted bestowal of oneself will be irresistible and at once 
break down all defenses. Whereas should the newcomer begin by 
shutting himself up within himself, and present himself as a closed 
cosmos, he will never arrive at that true rapport which charity re- 
quires. 

It may also happen that a religious skilled in a certain field such 
as journalism, drama, music, or the like, is sent to a house in which 
there is another who, without his qualifications and benefit of de- 
gree has, over a period of years, adequately performed that service. 
Even before the newcomer arrives the individual whom he is obvi- 
ously not to assist but, in all likelihood, to replace, forgetting the vir- 
tues of his calling, looks forward to him as little less than an intruder, 
and strives to alienate the community against him. On the other 
hand, the newcomer may be a shade too conscious of his training and 
skills, assume a superior attitude, and act as if nothing of good had 
been done before. He proceeds to a complete turnover. Though this 
is likely an extreme case, it nevertheless can result in much unhappi- 
ness for both religious concerned. A heart-to-heart talk between the 
two might be indicated, the overtures being made by the newcomer. 
But only the spirit and charity of Christ in whose name they serve, 
can eliminate the unpleasantness of such a situation. 

A last emphasis, though by far not the least important, is the 
crucial role of a religious superior in such situations. He must be 
alert to the problem as it exists for both parties concerned. With a 
deep human insight and true supernatural solicitude for all of his 
subjects, he will intervene and, having carefully determined on which 
side the blame chiefly rests, take immediate and if need be, stringent 
measures to remedy matters. If he be just, prudent, and God-fearing, 
showing no preferences, his attitude of mind will be at once apparent 
to both parties to the problem and they will be docile to his counsel. 
This may be difficult, but where prejudice is concerned, rooted as it 
is in the emotions, reason will not easily break through. Nor should 
he stoop to a solution of mere expediency. So too in the problem 
of community adjustment, rather than circumvent it by expediency 
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the superior will act as a sort of referee between the members. For 
the situation not only objectively, but most probably subjectively as 
well, is reciprocal. 

Finally, for religious of either sex who, because of their work 
and the structure of their communities are of necessity moved from 
place to place in the course of their lives, a reflection on Christ’s 
words, “I was a stranger and you took me not in,’’ may prove 
highly pertinent. Also, ‘‘what you have done to these . . . you have 
done to me!’ The truth of these words is so direct, so simple, that 
it is a marvel how we miss it! A noted master of the spiritual life 
once questioned, ‘‘Are we so busy being religious, that we fail to be 
Christians?’’ The answer to this question, as regards the newcomer 
in our midst, can be given a pointed application.—A SISTER. 





Book Reviews 


(Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.) 


FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P. Portrait of a Great Dominican. 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Pp. 418. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland. 1955. $4.00. 

Father Valentine deserves the gratitude of all, both within and 
outside his Order, for the excellent book he has offered us. It is ex- 
cellent because it succeeds so well in achieving precisely that goal 
which Father Valentine clearly sets for himself. He does not intend 
to write a biography. But he wants to produce a “‘portrait of a great 
Dominican’’—and he does. For here is the portrait of a “‘very great 
Dominican’’—to borrow the appraisal of the present provincial, 
Father Carpenter. The book will inspire the diligent reader and 
make him grateful for this unveiling of the workings of grace in the 
impetuous, childlike soul of Father Vincent McNabb. 

As Father Valentine says, ‘‘the one and only person who could 
fittingly and adequately write the biography of any man would be 
his guardian angel.’’ But within the limits of human competence, 
Father Valentine has painted a masterful portrait of Father Vincent 
dynamically cooperating with the Holy Spirit working as the artiste 
merveilleux within his soul. 

The author achieves his goal by his very extended research. He 
seems to have tapped almost every conceivable channel which might 
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carry some reflected image of Father McNabb’s character. He uses 
many direct quotations, a large number of letters from Father Mc- 
Nabb, some of his articles, together with historical backgrounds, 
recollections by intimates, and even handwriting analyses. Added 
to this rich amassing of the facts on Father Vincent’s life, the book is 
marked by a rather successful approach to that impossible ideal of 
perfect objectivity in interpreting facts. The author is careful to dis- 
tinguish between the particular theory of character development which 
he uses to explain Father McNabb’s life and the facts themselves. 
Of these latter he records some that favor Father Vincent, but a good 
number that are not very flattering to him. 

The book is composed of four parts with appendices. The first 
part sketches more of the external historical picture of Father Mc- 
Nabb’s life. It stresses the psychology of the growing youngster and 
his character formation, particularly under the influence of his mother. 
Part two shows us more fully the heart of Father McNabb. How 
the brethren viewed their fellow Dominican and superior, what he 
was in the eyes of the people to whom he ministered so charitably, 
and what activities his own zeal, social ideas, and humiliations led 
him to are here presented to the reader. Part three lets that reader 
see Father McNabb through the eyes of those who either were near- 
est him, like his family, or were very apt to form just appraisals of 
the man, such as Hilaire Belloc and Gilbert K. Chesterton. The last 
part is a collection of Father McNabb’s letters, covering a period of 
almost fifty years and giving many an insight into his character. 
This section also corroborates the author’s sketching of the spiritual 
development that occurred in Father McNabb’s life. 

The book makes interesting private reading. There are lines 
memorable for their local color or for the vividness with which they 
picture Father McNabb in one of his many moods. With careful 
screening of some of the more documentary parts, the book might 
make profitable refectory reading. One specially enriching section is 
entitled ‘‘Father Vincent’s Reminiscenses of His Priestly Life.’’ From 
it the reader possibly will gain his greatest appreciation of the stature 
and spirit of Father McNabb. 

As a substitute for the somewhat loose connection of the four 
parts and of their subdivisions, some readers might desire a more 
closely knit narrative which in a unified procedure would portray 
all the facets of the hero’s character. But this would seem to be ask- 
ing for something that approaches a biography. Again some readers 
may not agree with the author’s confidence or the method employed 
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when he analyzes the dominant factors forming Father Vincent's 
character. But the author himself is the first to admit that this is 
an optional part of his theory and not an essential in the foundation 
of the facts he has established. 

If you pick up the book, you will find that in almost every chap- 
ter you will be in violent disagreement with one of Father McNabb’s 
views or practices and then suddenly be in love with him for some 
sacrifice or statement he makes; and yet through it all, you will be 
delighted and inspired by this unique character striving heroically 
for humility and obedience because of his deep love for Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph.—FRANK M. OPPENHEIM, S.J. 


GOD AND HIS CREATION. Theology Library, Vol. Il. Edited by A. M. 

lenry, O.P. Translated from the French by Charles Miltner, C.S.C. 

Pp. 511. Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. 1955. $6.50. 

The second volume of the Theology Library, following the 
plan of the Summa, treats of God and His creation. It is divided 
into three books: Book I, God Exists, has three chapters which con- 
sider the revelation about God, His existence and essence, and the 
Trinity. Book II, God Creates, presents, in five chapters, the doctrine 
of creation, of evil, of the angels, of the octave of creation, and of 
man. Book III, God Governs, studies the mystery of divine govern- 
ment, the angels and divine government, the two economies of divine 
government. 

The different chapters are all by different theologians. Certain 
features call for special praise. Before the treatment of each of the 
twelve general topics, we are given a résumé of the scriptural basis 
for the truths involved. The very first chapter is an excellent ex- 
ample of this. It takes the reader through the whole of Scripture 
to show him the growth in the idea of God, and to emphasize the 
tremendous deepening of the concept in the New Testament through 
the Incarnation of the Second Person. Father Paissac’s development 
of the theology of God’s attributes has many deep and helpful in- 
sights. One of the best is his close association of the notions of the 
good and the beautiful (pp. 62 and 63). The idea of the beautiful 
helps very much to see the meaning of the truth that a thing is “good 
in itself.’’ Another feature is the clear way in which each topic is 
approached so as to highlight the essentials of theological method. 
The second chapter furnishes an instance: first the question is stated, 
then the data of revelation are gathered as the answer to the question 
of fact (An est?), and finally the theological explanation is given 
(Quid est?). A word of criticism is, however, in order here. In the 
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first volume Father Liege had made it clear that the starting point 
in any theological investigation must be the teaching of the magis- 
terium. As Pius XII insisted in the Encyclical Human Generis this 
is the starting point even for the theologians. Yet, in the places where 
the data of revelation are gathered preparatory to theological elabor- 
ation, we find the order of the older manualists used: Scripture comes 
first, then the Fathers of the Church, then the documents of the magis- 
terium follow in their historical place. But it is imperative to show 
even in the scheme of presentation that the first of the theological 
loci is the teaching of the magisterium. A third feature is the con- 
sciousness of modern problems manifested in the treatment of each 
topic. Added to this is the presence at the end of each chapter of a 
few pages called reflections and perspectives in which topics for further 
study and for discussion are suggested. Finally, a short bibliography 
of easily available works in English is given after the reflections and 
perspectives. 

In the review of the first volume of the Theology Library doubt 
was voiced as to whether the work was adapted to those who had 
not had formal training in philosophy or theology. These doubts 
must be raised again. For the treatment of the matter is, in general, 
too compressed, and the style is full of technical terms or of allusions 
which only a person trained in philosophy would understand. 

The translation is very disappointing. Not that there are many 
inaccuracies. Rather it is the presence in the English of so many 
features that smack of the original French, features which make the 
reading unnecessarily difficult, confusing and exasperating, which 
leads to this criticism. For example: the plethora of nominative ab- 
solutes is retained; the inversions of French style remain; the use of 
the English it to refer to antecedents which the French clearly marks 
either by pronouns of different genders or by words with different 
suffixes retard the reader and often leave him undecided as to just 
what the antecedent is; the rather common use of the present tense 
in French in passages of somewhat animated narration is kept in the 
use of the English present.—JAMES J. DOYLE, S.J. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN PRACTICE. By Willibald Demal, O.S.B., 
D.D. Pp. 249. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1955. $4.00. 


This is a difficult book to review, and not merely because its 
print is so fine. It is addressed to priests and educators ‘‘to whom 
God has entrusted the task of pastoral care.’”’ (p. ix) This audience 
has a degree of competence and professional alertness. The author 
seems to count heavily on the discriminating powers of his prospec- 
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tive readers, for he says many things that are, at best, questionable. 
He is anxious to score a point, and to do it he will at times exag- 
gerate; or use a universal negative, when he must know that an 
exception will come readily to mind and so convict him of falsity. 
He is dogmatic on matters that are merely probable, and it is only 
the refusal of the informed reader to take him literally that saves 
some statements from being unorthodox. No clerical reader will get 
far into the book before turning to its beginning to find out if it has 
an imprimatur. And many, I think, will be surprised to find that 
it has. It must be said in justice that the text itself contains the cor- 
rective of, and antidote for, many of the extreme positions, which 
would, then, seem to be advanced for the sake of good, clean argu- 
ment. There is, of course, a danger that the unwary will carry away 
some false impressions. 

Before giving a critical analysis of a few of the author’s tenets, 
let me indicate, with some passing observations, the range of topics 
one is asked to consider while reading this book. 

His remarks on the psychology of the sexes are penetrating, 
though one will not always agree with what he says. Assessing re- 
sponsibility for acts that are commonly considered grievously sinful 
is often beset with difficulties. Kindness and understanding, tact and 
charity are well insisted on as requisites for work in the confessional. 
When he tells us that the Holy Ghost is the real guide of souls and 
that God guides them through the priest as His instrument, he seems 
to contradict his position that the priest needs psychiatric lore. He 
seems to concede an overpowering influence to the unconscious and 
to be too ready to admit that men are ‘‘determined’’ and consequently 
are not free. He opposes coeducation because it tends to destroy the 
polarity of the sexes, but then goes on to say that both sexes benefit 
from mutual contact. Judgment weakens in old age, which, sur- 
prisingly, is characterized by good judgment (p. 124). He gives a 
good test to determine if our ruling passion is sensuality or pride 
(p. 126). The temperaments are well done and the reader will be 
sure to classify all his acquaintances—and perhaps himself— as 
choleric, sanguine, melancholic, phlegmatic, or a mixture of them. 
A brief outline is given of the contributions of Kretschmer, Kiinkel, 
Freud, Jung, and Spranger. It is a disappointment that the author 
makes no attempt to digest this mass of theory and evaluate it, per- 
haps in terms of temperament. He has some rather penetrating re- 
marks on the scrupulous and some which will occasion debate. 
Should a priest discourage a psychopathetic person from marrying? 
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Few people are healthy and most people are in one way or another 
psychopathetic (pp. 210, 237). 

Let me now give a few illustrations of the author’s penchant to 
exaggeration. Conversion is well said to be “‘the triumph of divine 
grace over human nature with its inclination to sin.’’ Teresa of 
Avila was converted at the age of 40, though she entered the convent 
at the age of 18. When conversion finally does occur, “‘it excludes 
the possibility of oscillations and relapses.” (p. 7) This seems to 
be our idea of confirmation in grace. What of St. John Fisher’s 
remark about the condemned criminal being led out to execution, 
“There but for the grace of God, go I’’? ‘“‘Man is incapable of true 
resignation to and union with God before 40.”’ After that, presum- 
ably, he can be converted. Father Demal may quote mystics for his 
opinions, but he is out of touch with the battles human nature must 
wage to get into heaven, even after the age of forty and bulwarked 
with the best of resolutions. A conversion such as he envisages would 
spread endless sunshine over this de facto vale of tears. 


The author is little tolerant of “‘casuists who pass moral judg- 
ments on human acts by means of stop watch, yard-stick and scales.” 
(p. 9) “‘It is impossible to formulate exact laws and directives which 
would clearly separate venial from grievous sins . . . the just de- 
cision will be made by God, not by moral theologians.”’ (p. 118) 
Even St. Alphonsus comes in for some mild criticism, since he is 
said to have “‘underrated the importance of natural disposition for 
the preservation of chastity and overrated the importance of divine 
grace.” (p. 181) 

In sober fact there are times when a prudent confessor is in doubt 
whether a sin is mortal or venial and this is the point Father Demal 
must be striving to make. He does not seriously mean that a con- 
fessor can never know that an infraction was mortal, for he tells 
us that when penitents come to confession ‘‘without any sincerely 
spiritual intention of amendment . . . the only course is the refusal 
of absolution.”’ (p. 11) When an infraction is venial, one scarcely 
refuses absolution. If one searches diligently, he will find in Father 
Demal most of the accepted canons of the ‘moral theologians.”’ 

In his final chapter the author notes that some priests are suc- 
cessful in their treatment of psychopathic persons and others are 
dismal failures, and offers this as the explanation: “‘Of first im- 
portance is the priest’s knowledge of the various psychopathies, their 
distinguishing symptoms and the indicated therapy.’’ (p. 237) This 
is questionable. Were a priest to fancy himself as a psychiatrist, his 
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thought would tend to be concentrated on the discovery and listing 
of symptoms rather than on a manifestation of genuine sympathy. 
Priests who are close to God, who have a deep love of their fellow- 
man, who are tactful in word and manner will solve many problems, 
even of their psychopathic penitents—more, I am sure, than an 
armchair psychiatrist, masquerading behind a Roman collar. 
—REGINALD R. LEFEBVRE, S.J. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Rules for the Spiritual Life. By Jose Guadalupe Trevino. Trans- 
lated by Benjamin B. Hunt, C.S.P. All men and not only religious 
are called to sanctity. Religious have an advantage over lay peopie 
in that they have a blueprint of holiness in their rules and constitu- 
tions. Father Trevino in his Rules for the Spiritual Life offers the 
layman something of an equivalent of the rules and constitutions of 
the religious. He has summarized the interior life in eighteen rules 
and his commentary on these rules is very sane, practical, and really 
helpful. Pp. 179. $3.50. 


B. HERDER Book Co., 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

The Christian Life. By Albert M. Weiss, O.P. Translated by 
Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. The Christian life is a supernatural life 
in the strict meaning of that term. It is a life completely beyond the 
natural powers of man. Just what this means is the theme of the 
present volume. Though the author wrote it half a century ago, 
it is as valid and energizing today as the day it was written. The 
chapter on prayer is particularly well done. The doctrine is not 
new, but presented in a convincing and original way. You will 
agree that the editors acted wisely in admitting this volume to the 
Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. Pp. 166. $2.95. 

Catechism on the Religious State. By Louis Fanfani, O.P. Clear 
and precise notions on the nature and obligations of the religious 
state are indispensable means to lead a zealous religious life. Such 
notions are most easily acquired if the matter is presented in cate- 
chetical form. They can certainly be acquired by all who study 
the author’s catechism. To add inspiration to the dry bones of exact 
knowledge the author has added an appendix in which we find the 
classic: Dialogue of Saint Catherine of Siena on Consummate Per- 
fection. The author was well qualified for the task he set himself, 
for he was professor of canon law and consultor of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious. Copies of this book should find a place in 
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every library of religious, but especially in the libraries of novitiates 
and houses of formation. Pp. 184. $3.50. 


P. J. KENEDY AND SONS, 12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8. 

St. Ignatius and the Jesuits. By Theodore Maynard. The 
author of this timely book—this is the fourth centenary of the death 
of St. Ignatius—is a scholar who specializes in making the researches 
of others hidden in not easily accessible sources available to the edu- 
cated layman in interesting summaries. The present volume makes 
fascinating reading since it covers in summary the four-century his- 
tory of an order which has had more than its share of implacable 
enemies; an order which was suppressed despite its size and the many 
valuable services it was rendering to the Church, then re-established 
to grow even larger than before; an order whose members even today 
are debarred from some countries not behind the iron curtain. You 
will probably disagree with some of the author’s opinions, but then 
his subject matter is still highly controversial. Pp. 213. $3.00. 

Saint Joseph. By Henri Rondet, S.J. Translated and edited by 
Donald Attwater. The first part of the book, forty-nine pages, 
considers the sources of our knowledge of St. Joseph, namely, the 
Gospels, the Apocryphal writings, tradition: then the history and 
theology of devotion to St. Joseph. In the second part, one hundred 
and eighty-six pages, we find classic tributes to St. Joseph by twenty- 
seven authors, from St. John Chrysostom to Pius XII. Eight full- 
page black-and-white reproductions of the great masterpiece of paint- 
ing featuring St. Joseph add distinction to the volume. It concludes 
with a selected bibliography of some length. Pp. 243. $4.00. 

The Year and Our Children. Planning the Family Activities 
for Christian Feasts and Seasons. By Mary Reed Newland. Though 
this book is written specifically for Catholic parents—and we hope 
that all of them will read this book—all who have to deal with 
children of pre-high school age will read this book with profit. It 
tells how one family at least has succeded in making the liturgy 
intelligible and alive for children with a consequent increase in in- 
terest, joy, and fervor in the service of God. Teachers in the grade 
schools particularly will find in it many valuable suggestions. Pp. 
328. $3.95. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 

Nuns Are Real People. By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. The let- 
ter as a vehicle for literary expression is rare, possibly because it re- 
quires special talent to manage it effectively. Sister Mary Laurence has 
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that talent as she has abundantly proved in her earlier writings and 
again in the present volume. It is a charming book. A group of six 
girls write to her to learn more about the life of a religious, and 
receive answers that are both instructive and interesting. Primarily 
the book is intended for girls who have to determine whether God 
wants them in the religious life. Secondarily it is intended for the 
wider audience of all who would like to know just what life in a 
convent, particularly in a convent of enclosed, contemplative re- 
ligious women is like. The book can also be read with profit by 
religious themselves. It will serve as a ‘refresher course’ for them 
in the fundamentals of the religious life. Pp. 181. $3.00. 

Inward Peace. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated by Helen Rams- 
botham. Without peace of soul there can be no happiness. Yet sur- 
prisingly many good people make little effort to achieve that peace. 
In this little volume Father Plus examines the question of peace 
interestingly from many angles and confirms his findings with ex- 
amples and quotations from many authors. There is a section on 
“Peace: Its Nature, Source and Enemies’; another on ‘‘How to 
Find Peace’; and a concluding section on ‘St. Francis de Sales’ 
Teaching on Inward Peace.’’ If you are not happy because you lack 
peace of soul, this book may guide you to real happiness. Pp. 131. 
$3.00. 

Soul of Christ. By John H. Collins, S.J. Father Collins has 
taken the Anima Christi, a favorite prayer of St. Ignatius, and ap- 
plied to it the Ignatian second method of prayer, according to which 
we dwell on each word of the prayer in succession until we have 
exhausted its inspiration. The publisher has greatly enhanced the 
usefulness of the book by printing it in sense lines. Pp. 122. $2.50. 
SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, N. Y. 3. 

They Saw His Glory. An Introduction to the Gospels and Acts. 
By Maisie Ward. The incident of the Apostle Philip and the eunuch, 
a minister of Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, as related in the Acts 
of the Apostles (8, 26-39) points a moral which we sometimes 
forget, namely, that we cannot read the Scriptures profitably un- 
aided. To understand God’s message to the world contained in the 
Scriptures a knowledge of history, archeology, and many kindred 
subjects is necessary. Since we cannot all be specialists in these various 
fields and have neither the time nor opportunity to consult the ex- 
perts or their writings, we need books of introduction to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures. Maisie Ward’s They Saw His Glory is such 
an introduction to the Gospels and Acts. She brought to the writing 
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of this book a rich experience of the difficulties that the average man 
has with regard to the Scriptures, an experience garnered in her 
street-corner speaking for the Catholic Evidence Guild. The book 
is not a verbal commentary, but an introduction in the best sense of 
that word. You will find there more than you need to give you 
new insights into the riches enshrined in the New Testament. Pp. 
278. $4.50. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ. By Geof- 
frey Graystone, S.M. Here is a sane and sound evaluation of arche- 
ologies greatest find of the century. It is written by a theologian and 
scripture scholar well versed in archeology. The chapters of the book 
first appeared as articles in the Jrish Theological Quarterly. They 
are well documented with abundant notes which are printed at the 
end of the volume. Pp. 117. $2.50. 

The Gospel Priesthood. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 
This is a book by a priest and for priests. The various chapters first 
appeared as articles in Emmanual. The topics treated are suggested 
by the liturgical season during which they first appeared. They 
make stimulating spiritual reading. Pp. 114. $2.50. 

Coventry Patmore. By E. J. Oliver. This is the latest biography 
of the poet. Its chief aim is to evaluate his work. It will be of in- 
terest to students and teachers of literature. Pp. 211. $4.00. 

Thomas. By Mary Harris. Pictures by Cliff Roberts. A very 
attractive book for the very young. Thomas is a cat. Pp. 61. $2.75. 





Questions and Answers 


[The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., professor of 
canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland.] 


—24— 

Are postulants obliged to make a general confession before beginning 
the noviceship? 

Can. 541 obliges postulants before beginning the noviceship to 
make a general confession of their past lives according to the prudent 
judgment of the confessor. Therefore, the confessor decides whether 
the individual postulant is to make a general confession and also its 
extent and manner. The basic norm for permitting a general con- 
fession of devotion is that a consideration of all the circumstances 
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gives the hope of notable spiritual profit, and the basic norm for 
forbidding such a confession is the fear of spiritual harm. A pru- 
dent confessor will more readily incline to favor a general confes- 
sion at the beginning of the noviceship. 


| 

What canon law books would be helpful to lay Institutes of brothers, 
nuns, and sisters? 

Canonical Legislation Concerning Religious (Rome: Vatican 
Printing Office, 1918). This is an authorized but unofficial trans- 
lation of the canons on lay religious. It exists also in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish. 

Joseph Creusen, S.J., Religious Men and Women in the Code 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 5th English ed., 
1953). 

Dom Pierre Bastien, O.S.B., Directotre Canonique (Bruges: 
Charles Beyaert, 5th ed., 1951). 

Fintan Geser, O.S.B., The Canon Law Governing Communities 
of Sisters (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1938). 

Bernard Van Acken, S.J., A Handbook for Sisters (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company, 1931). 


—26— 

When the server at Mass is a sister merely making the responses from 
a pew, is it forbidden to put water in the finger bowl before Mass for 
greater convenience in washing the fingers? 

J. O'Connell, The Celebration of Mass, 473, states of such a 
case: ‘“These [the cruets] should be placed on a table or stand quite 
close to the epistle corner of the altar, or if this is not possible, on 
the altar itself at the epistle corner. The stoppers of the cruets may 
be removed for greater convenience, and it would be convenient be- 
forehand to pour some water into the finger bowl, in which the cele- 
brant can dip his fingers at the Lavabo.” 


—\ | 

Isn't there too much canon law in constitutions? 

This implied accusation against my own union is not without 
foundation. A careful study of the canons on religious will reveal 
that they are generally, if not universally, only external and regu- 
latory norms, not immediate and proximate aids to sanctity of life. 
Sufficient ascetical or spiritual articles should be included in consti- 
tutions so that these do not lose their nature of a norm and a means 
of attaining sanctity. Even when this is done, the constitutions will 
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still contain a great many canonical articles. I believe the remedy is 
for each institute to have something of the nature of a directory, i. e., 
a book containing more general principles of the spiritual life, the 
spirit, distinctive virtues, and the sound spiritual traditions of the 
particular institute. This purpose is not attained by a custom book, 
whose details and minutiae are frequently necessary but rarely in- 
spiring. A living tradition of sanctity of life in the institute is also 
a most apt and effective aid to constant efforts for personal sanctifica- 
tion. 


pea, ee 

Why do so many priests say Mass in black vestments whenever pos- 
sible? 

The general rubrical and liturgical principle is that the Mass 
should as far as possible be in conformity with the office of the day. 
This is clearly stated in the rubrics: ‘‘And as far as possible, the 
Mass is to be in conformity with the office.” (Rubricae Generales 
Missalis, tit, 4., n. 3.) Two modern commentators, who are fol- 
lowed by other authors, have criticized the excessive number of 
requiem Masses as a practice that sometimes makes the Christian 
liturgy appear to be of the dead and not of the living. (Bugnini- 
Bellocchio, De Rubricis ad Simpliciorem Formam Redigendis, 60.) 
There is equal opposition to an excessive number of private votive 
Masses. However, one of the principles of the simplification of the 
rubrics is the avoidance of monotony. The increased number of 
ferial days with the consequent repetition of the Mass of the pre- 
ceding Sunday is monotonous. The right to say the Mass of a 
merely commemorated saint on such a day does not appreciably les- 
sen this monotony, since many at least of these saints do not have 
a great nor a general appeal. The same can be said of the saints, 
formerly of semidouble rite, whose feasts have now been reduced to 
the rank of a simple. To relieve the monotony and avoid an exces- 
sive number of requiem Masses, at least until the accomplishment of 
the general liturgical reform, the only practical remedy appears to 
be the reasonable use of private votive Masses. To help this pur- 
pose, we append the rite of such a Mass according to the simplified 
rubrics. 

The Gloria is said only in Masses of the B. V. M. on Saturday 
and in any Mass of the angel(s). Benedicamus Domino is said un- 
less the Mass has a Gloria. 

The prayers are 1° of the Mass; 2° of the office of the day, even 
of a common ferial day; 3° first commemoration of the office of the 
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day, if any. Ordinary commemorations are omitted in a sung Mass. d 
Orationes imperatae are said, but an oratio simpliciter imperata is tl 
omitted when there are already three prayers prescribed by the rub- tl 
rics or the Mass is sung. If there are three prayers prescribed by the re 
rubrics and also an oratio imperata pro re gravi, the last of such T 
prescribed prayers is omitted and the itmperata is said in its place. ei 
A prayer for the living may be added in low Masses at the mere 
will of the celebrant after all other prayers but not when the limit of ti 
three prayers (including absolutely all prayers said) would be ex- st 
ceeded. This norm applies also to the same type of prayer for the se 
dead outside Paschaltide, but its position is next to the last prayer. be 
The preface is that proper to the Mass; if none, that of the season; a 
if this also is lacking, the common preface. The determined proper T 
preface is indicated in the particular Mass, but because of the sim- sc 
plification of the rubrics, the preface of the Nativity is no longer tv 
proper to the votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, of the Cross to is 
the Mass of Christ High and Eternal Priest, and of the Apostles to ce 
Masses of Evangelists and Roman Pontiffs. T 
The Sequence and Credo are never said, and the Last Gospel is th 
always of St. John. rit 
In Masses of the saints, change such words as natalitia, festivitas, si 
solemnitas to commemoratio or memoria and the Introit Gaudeamus ce 
omnes in Domino, diem festum celebrantes to one from the common. m 
Omit such words as hodte, annua, hodierna die, solemni cultu. in 
au 
—29— re 


In our institute the noviceship begins with the reception of the habit. 
On the sixth day of the retreat before reception, a postulant was strick- 
en with appendicitis. He was operated on the same day and was rest- a. 
ing comfortably three days later, the day of the reception of the habit. 


He received the habit on the day of his return, one week after the 2 
others of the same group. Is there any way by which we could have had et 
him begin his noviceship on the same day as the others? ie 

Yes. He could have been given the habit in the hospital by the 9€ 
authority of the immediate higher superior. His noviceship would 12 
have begun on the same day as that of the others; and, from the os 
manner in which the case is expressed, he would have had an absence ‘a 
of six days in the canonical year. dia 

The code considers the reception of the habit to be the usual ie 
manner of beginning the noviceship (c. 553). The Holy See has th 
and will admit other ways, e. g., by the official notification to the be 
postulant that he has been admitted to the noviceship, by the intro- th 
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duction of the postulant into the novitiate, by the mere reception of 
the habit on the day before the formal ceremony of the reception of 
the habit, and by the inscription of the name of the postulant in the 
register of the novices made at the order of the higher superior. 
There should be certain proof of the beginning of the noviceship, 
either documentary or by the testimony of at least two witnesses. 
The manner of beginning the noviceship prescribed by the par- 
ticular institute is not required for validity unless this is certainly 
stated in the constitutions, which is not found in practice. The es- 
sential thing required for the inception of the noviceship is that it 
begin at a point of time determined by the competent higher superior 
and agreed to by the postulant, and the latter is to be presumed. 
Therefore, when the constitutions, as is practically always true, pre- 
scribe that the noviceship is to begin by the reception of the habit, 
two things are to be kept in mind: (a) the reception of the habit 
is not required for the valid beginning of the noviceship; (b) the 
ceremony of the reception of the habit is not essential but accidental. 
These two points remain true when the constitutions prescribe that 
the reception of the habit is to be performed according to a determined 
rite and before the entire community. Therefore, if a postulant is 
sick and cannot be present at the ceremony of clothing, he may re- 
ceive the habit privately either in or outside the novitiate house. The 
mere essentials of being invested in the habit need be done, and the 
investing may be performed by a religious of the institute by the 
authority of the immediate higher superior. The full ceremony may 
be carried out later, if convenient. In such a case the delay and con- 
sequent inconveniences that would otherwise ensue in beginning the 
noviceship constitute a sufficient reason to excuse from the law of 
the constitutions demanding that the habit be received according to 
a determined rite. The solution given above may be safely followed 
also when the postulant is outside the novitiate house. The code 
commands for liceity but not certainly for validity that the novice- 
ship be begun in the novitiate house (Cf. Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 
96, note 7; Larraona, Commentarium pro Religiosis, 22 [1941], 
123, note 877), and the reason given above is sufficient also to ex- 
cuse from this law of the code. Outside of such a proportionate 
reason, superiors may not licitly permit the noviceship to be begun 
except in the manner prescribed by the constitutions. To facilitate the 
solution given above, the Holy See in approving constitutions in 
the past few years has changed the wording of the article on the 
beginning of the noviceship by stating that it ordinarily begins with 
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The same case could occur before profession. The first tempor- 
ary profession for liceity must certainly be made in the novitiate 
house, but this is not required for validity (c. 15). Place is only a 
modality or accidental ‘part of c. 574, § 1, and invalidating laws are 
to be strictly interpreted. This profession may be made anywhere 
in the novitiate house; it is not necessary that it be made in the part 
reserved for the novices nor in the chapel. The delay in the profes- 
sion and other consequent inconveniences that would otherwise oc- 
cur constitute a reason sufficient to excuse from the law of c. 574, 
§ 1, and to permit the profession to be made in a hospital. No par- 
ticular place is prescribed by the code for any of the other profes- 
sions, i. e., renewals and prolongation of temporary vows and 
solemn or simple perpetual vows. As far as the code is concerned, 
they may be made validly and licitly anywhere. The constitutions 
of lay congregations frequently state explicitly that they may be 
made in any house of the institute. In the circumstances of this 
case, they could be made licitly anywhere, also outside any house of 
the institute. 

The prescribed rite of profession is required only for liceity, unless 
the constitutions certainly demand it for validity, which is not done 
in practice. All that is required for validity is that the religious in- 
tend and externally and expressly manifest the profession and dur- 
ation of the vows and that these be received by the legitimate superior, 
personally or through a delegate. For a just reason such as sickness, 
the profession could be validly and licitly made without the pre- 
scribed rite and in the presence of only the one receiving the vows and, 
if possible and for liceity only, of any other witnesses prescribed 
by the constitutions. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 

Only books sent directly to our book-review editor (see address on inside front 
cover or on page 210) are included in our ‘‘Reviews and Announcements.” The 
following books were sent to St. Marys: 

Until the Day Dawns. By Reverend James J. McNally. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. $3.95. 

O Truly Blessed Night. By Karl Becker. Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden 
Station, St. Louis 15, Mo. $2.50 paper cover. $3.50 cloth cover. 

Alone With God. By Reverend Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. $3.95. 
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Our New Business Address 


When we were preparing to publish the REVIEW, we arranged 
to have the College Press, in Topeka, do the printing and distribut- 
ing. For fifteen years the editors and the College Press have worked 
together in the closest harmony. We have literally shared both heart- 
aches and joys. The heartaches were mostly brought about by the 
difficulties of the war years: for example, as we published each num- 
ber we wondered how we would get enough paper for printing the 
next. The joys consisted, among other things, in getting the REVIEW 
out regularly and on time, despite the difficulties, and in the realiza- 
tion that this new apostolate for religious seemed to be appreciated. 





Please send all renewals and new subscriptions to 


REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
3115 South Grand Boulevard 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


This is our new business address 














During all these fifteen years, Mr. J. W. Orr, owner of the Col- 
lege Press, and his assistants, have given the REVIEW the best they 
had; and that was very good, indeed. But the time has come when 
we must make new publishing arrangements. The reason for this 
is purely an ‘‘act of God,”’ as far as both the editors and the College 
Press are concerned. There has been no break in the harmony that 
has always characterized our collaboration. 

Fortunately for us, the publishing department of the Queen’s 
Work has agreed to take over the publication of the REVIEW. Be- 
ginning with the next volume, the REVIEW will be printed and dis- 
tributed by the Queen’s Work. Obviously, the new publishers can- 
not wait till the last deadline to begin making addresses and keeping 
records. For this reason, please note the announcement in the center 
of this page and follow it exactly. 

The editors are deeply grateful to the College Press for past col- 
laboration and to the Queen’s Work for taking over the burden. 
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Exclaustration and 


Secularization 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


I. EXCLAUSTRATION 


1. Definition. An indult of exclaustration is the permission to 
remain temporarily outside one’s religious institute apart from obedi- 
ence, dependence, and vigilance of religious superiors either for a 
determined period of time or for the duration of the reason for which 
the indult was granted. The religious requests the indult and is not 
obliged to use it after it has been granted. The petition is made 
through religious superiors. Canon law does not demand the con- 
sent of superiors, but it is the practice of the Holy See to grant no 
indult to religious without having considered the opinion of superiors 
nor generally without their consent. It is difficult to obtain an in- 
dult of exclaustration from the Holy See when superiors are opposed. 
The Holy See decides whether the opposition of superiors is unreas- 
onable or unjust.1 The petition therefore should be accompanied by 
the opinion of the superior general, substantiated by pertinent reasons 
and facts, as to whether the indult should be granted. Local ordin- 
aries follow the same practice in granting indults of exclaustration to 
members of diocesan congregations. Exclaustration differs from a 
mere absence outside any house of one’s institute (c. 606, § 2), es- 
sentially because in a simple absence the religious remains subject to 
the obedience and vigilance of superiors. 

Authors commonly assert that the Holy See does not grant an in- 
dult of exclaustration to priests unless the petition is accompanied by 
the attestation of a local ordinary that he will permit the priest to 
reside in his diocese during the exclaustration and at least to say 
Mass.? 

2. Competent authority for exclaustration and secularization 
(c. 638). The competent authority is the same for both exclaus- 
tration and secularization. In pontifical institutes, whether orders or 
congregations, only the Holy See can grant such an indult. Either 
the Holy See or the local ordinary is competent for members of dio- 
cesan congregations, but in practice the indult is obtained from the 
latter. The competent local ordinary is the ordinary of the place 
where the religious 1s staying. The ordinary of the mother house is 


1. Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, II, 124-25 
2. Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 1536, 5. 
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competent only for religious staying within his diocese, not for those 
staying in other dioceses. The competent ordinary therefore is the 
ordinary of the domicile or quasi-domicile of the religious, even if 
the latter is outside either diocese at the time the indult is granted. 
A religious has a domicile in the diocese of the house to which he 
is assigned, a quasi-domicile in a diocese where he has licitly resided 
for the greater part of a year or has been ordered to reside for the 
greater part of a year. The ordinary of the licit actual and real resi- 
dence of a religious is also competent as long as such residence con- 
tinues and the religious is within his diocese, i. e., of a diocese in which 
the religious has licitly resided for a week or at least for several days, 
since a place where one is staying is not confined in canon law to a 
domicile or quasi-domicile. An ordinary is probably competent with 
regard to any diocesan religious who is actually licitly in his diocese 
at the moment the indult is granted, even if only momentarily and 
without any regard to the length of the stay, since this also is at least 
probably a canonical meaning of the place where one is staying.® 

The apostolic delegate possesses the following faculty for nuns: 
“To allow nuns in case of sickness or for other just and grave rea- 
sons to live outside the religious house for a time to be fixed at his 
prudent discretion, on condition, however, that they shall always 
have the association and assistance of their relatives by blood or mar- 
riage or of some other respectable woman, that they shall live at 
home and elsewhere a religious life free from the society of men, as 
becomes virgins consecrated to God, and without prejudice to the 
prescription of canon 639.’ 

3. Sufficient reasons for exclaustration (c. 639). Since common 
life and subjection to superiors are highly essential elements of the 
religious state, serious and exceptional reasons are required for the 
granting of this indult. Those commonly given are a business un- 
dertaking, care of personal health, and care or support of one’s par- 
ents when these things cannot be accomplished by a simple absence 
from the institute according to c. 606, § 2. Other reasons of equal 
or greater import will suffice. 

4. Effects of an indult of exclaustration (c. 639). The effects 


3. Code Comm., July 24, 1939; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Il, 173. 

4. Cf. cc. 94, §§ 2-3; 162, § 1; 620; 1023, § 3; 1039, § 1; 1097, § 1, 2°; 
1563; 1787, § 1; 2385. 

5. Cf. c. 94, §§ 2-3; Regatillo, Interpretatio et Iurisprudentia Codicis Iuris 
Canonici, 244-45; Michiels, Principia Generalia de Personis in Ecclesia, 210- 
11; 119; Normae Generales Iuris Canonici, II, 729-36. 

6. Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 184; Vermeersch, Periodica, 12 (1924), 145-46. 
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are always the same, whether the indult is granted by the Holy See 
or a local ordinary. The latter cannot determine the effects of an 
indult granted by himself, since these are determined by c. 639. The 
exclaustrated religious remains a religious and a member of his in- 
stitute. Therefore, he is free of no obligations and loses no rights 
except those expressly stated in law. The obligation of the vows 
continues during exclaustration. The obligation of chastity remains 
unchanged. Instead of being subject to the superiors of his institute, 
the exclaustrated religious is now subject, also in virtue of the vow 
of obedience, to the ordinary of the diocese in which he is staying. 
The cession of the administration, disposition of the use and usufruct, 
and will that he had made in religion all remain in effect. Exclaus- 
tration does not change the norms for acquiring property, and the 
religious acquires property for the institute and for himself in the 
same way that he would if he were not exclaustrated. He is given 
implicit permission by the indult itself to acquire, administer, and 
use temporal goods insofar as these are necessary for his becoming 
sustenance and the purpose of the indult, e. g., the support of parents. 
He is obliged to avoid all superfluous expenses. The institute has no 
obligation from justice to support an exclaustrated religious but 
should do so from charity insofar as he is unable to support himself.’ 

The exclaustrated religious is held to all other obligations, i. e., 
the laws of the code on religious, the obligations of the Rule, con- 
stitutions, customs, ordinances, and regulations of his institute in- 
sofar as these are compatible with his present state. He is therefore 
not held to incompatible obligations, which in general are those that 
depend on common life, e. g., silence, attendance at common exer- 
cises, inspection of correspondence. Compatible obligations, to which 
he is held, are, e. g., mental prayer, private recitation of the office, 
hearing of Mass, frequenting the sacrament of penance, recitation of 
the rosary, examen of conscience, other prayers that can be said pri- 
vately, fast, and abstinence. He must put off the religious habit but 
may continue to wear any undergarments that appertain to the habit 
and the small habit, called the scapular, worn under the clothing by 
the tertiaries of some religious orders. Exclaustrated priests and 
clerics wear the dress of the diocesan clergy. For special reasons the 
local ordinary may permit an exclaustrated religious of a diocesan 


7. Cf. Gutiérrez, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 36 (1955), 375; Schaefer, op. 
cit., n. 1535; Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 196, note 19; Coronata, Institutiones 
Turis Canonici, I, 840, note 4; Chelodi-Ciprotti, Jus Canonicum de Personis, 
n. 286; Berutti, De Religiosis, 327. 
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congegation to wear the habit. —The Holy See, of course, may grant 
the same permission to a religious of a pontifical or diocesan insti- 
tute. The Holy See grants this permission when no scandal will ensue 
and provided the superior of the institute approves the request, espe- 
cially when the reason for the exclaustration is not caused by the re- 
ligious himself.® During exclaustration the religious possesses neither 
active nor passive voice. He retains the merely spiritual privileges of 
his institute, e. g., indulgences. He follows the calendar and rite of 
his institute in the recitation of the office and the same rite in saying 
Mass. He retains the privileged confessional faculties of his institute 
as also those of blessing objects. He is not deprived of suffrages if 
he should die during exclaustration, since no law of the code divests 
him of this right acquired by profession.!° 

5. Return to the institute. When the definite time for which the 
indult was granted has expired or the reason for which it was given 
has ceased, the religious is to return without delay to his institute, 
unless an extension of the indult has been obtained from the com- 
petent authority. The religious has the right to return before the 
expiration of the indult, and the institute is obliged to receive him 
back. For just reasons his religious superiors may also recall him to 
the institute before the expiration of the indult. 

6. Imposed exclaustration. A new form of exclaustration, not 
contained in the code, has been introduced in the recent practice of 
the Holy See. It is usually granted on the petition of superiors, 
whether the subject consents, is opposed, or indifferent. The essen- 
tial characteristic of this exclaustration is that it is imposed, is of 
obligation, is a precept of dwelling outside the institute. The rea- 
son is frequently the good of the community, i. e., the conduct of 
the religious is a source of serious harm to the institute. Often the 
good of the subject also is intended, i. e., for his own good the re- 
ligious should be exclaustrated. Typically specific cases are those of 
religious who are notably deficient in observance or obedience, who 
undermine and machinate against government, and very difficult 
characters who do not merit dismissal but seriously disturb the peace 
of the community. These cases are stated to be of more frequent 
occurrence in institutes of women. Such reasons are often accom- 
panied by physical or mental maladies. The state of the religious in 


8. Code Comm., Nov. 12, 1922; Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 326-27. 

9. Larraona, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superiorissarum Gen- 
eralium, 265. 

10. Creusen, Religious Men and Women in the Code, n. 334. 
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imposed exclaustration is the same as in the ordinary or voluntary 
exclaustration, but he may be placed under the vigilance of the local 
ordinary or his own religious superiors. The religious is obliged to 
work for his own support, but in this case the institute has a greater 
obligation in charity to support him insofar as he cannot do so him- 
self. Imposed exclaustration is not prescribed for any definite period 
of time, but it is not perpetual. It lasts as long as the reasons and 
purpose persist in the judgment of the S. Congregation of Religious, 
and the religious may return and be received back into the institute 
only with the permission of the S. Congregation. 

A clerical religious in sacred orders who is to be exclaustrated in 
this manner may be received by a bishop but without any intention 
of future incardination. In this case the religious is in the same state 
as that of ordinary exclaustration. He is under the authority of the 
bishop, also in virtue of the vow of obedience, and he exercises the 
ministry under the authority of the bishop. Such a clerical religious 
may not have a bishop who is willing to receive him, but another 
ecclesiastical authority, e. g., a religious superior of another institute, 
is willing to be answerable to the Holy See for at least his priestly 
life. The religious is then permitted to say Mass in the religious or 
pious house under the responsibility of this superior. He remains 
under the authority and vigilance of his own religious superiors. If 
neither a bishop nor other ecclesiastical authority is had, the Holy 
See does not impose exclaustration on such a clerical religious except 
in a case of absolute necessity. If it is imposed, the exercise of any 
order or sacred ministry is forbidden; and the religious is under his 
own superiors with regard to his Christian, clerical, and religious 
life.14 


II. SECULARIZATION 


7. Definition and competent authority (cc. 638, 640). Secu- 
larization is a departure from religion by which a subject is separ- 
ated completely and perpetually from all membership in his institute 
and is freed completely and perpetually of all obligations and loses 
all rights that have their source in religious profession. By seculari- 
zation the religious ceases to be a religious. Since secularization dis- 
penses from all the vows of religious profession, even if solemn, it 
is commonly called a dispensation from the vows of religion. The 
competent authority for an indult of secularization is the same as 
for exclaustration, as explained in n. 2. 


11. Gutiérrez, op. cit., 32 (1953), 336-39; Larraona, op. cit., 266. 
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8. Sufficient reasons. Very serious reasons are required for secu- 
larization, and the ecclesiastical authority competent to grant the 
indult is the judge of their sufficiency. There must be a reason over 
and above the mere desire to leave religion. The indult is granted 
because of the motive of the request, not merely because it is requested. 
The most common reason is that the religious finds the religious life 
morally impossible or too difficult, even if this state arises from culp- 
able causes that he will not correct, The difficulty may have its source 
in the vow of chastity, obedience, or poverty, the common life, work, 
or general life of the institute. A reason insufficient in itself may 
become sufficient when the mental state of the religious that he will 
not correct is taken into account, e. g., if his desire to leave makes 
him useless or a source of harm to the institute. Other reasons of 
equal or greater import will suffice, e. g., lack of suitability for the 
work of the institute, ill health, mental depression, necessary support 
of parents, and the case of those who are counselled to leave because 
otherwise the institute will initiate their dismissal. 

9. Petition. The religious himself asks for the indult of seculari- 
zation, since it is a voluntary leaving of religion. He is to write out 
or at least sign his request, stating his name in religion and in the 
world, name of his institute, his present address, age, number of 
years in religion, of what vows he is professed and for how long, 
what orders he has received, that he requests an indult of seculariza- 
tion, all the reasons, and the date. The institute should retain a copy 
of this petition. The petition should be forwarded to the competent 
authority ordinarily through the superior general or at least through 
a higher superior. All the statements above (n. 1) on the necessity 
of the consent of superiors for exclaustration apply here also. The 
higher superior should enclose a letter with the petition giving all in- 
formation pertinent to the case and his own opinion as to whether 
the religious should leave, substantiating the latter with all reasons 
and facts that he may know. 

10. Acceptance and refusal of indult. (a) Acceptance. When the 
indult of secularization is received, it should be communicated to the 
religious; and he-should manifest his acceptance of it. Any instruc- 
tions on the manner of acceptance contained in the indult are to be 
followed. Otherwise, it is sufficient that the religious manifest his 
acceptance by any external sign that expresses acceptance. It is better 
for the acceptance to be manifested in writing and before two wit- 
nesses. The following or a similar statement should be written or 
typed: “I attest that I today accepted an indult of secularization 
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from the Order (Congregation) of N.’’ The statement should con- 
tain mention of the place and date. It is to be signed by the recipient 
before the two witnesses, who are themselves to sign the acceptance 
as witnesses. The document is to be preserved in the files of the in- 
stitute. It would be well also for the higher superior, personally or 
through another, to give the secularized ex-religious a written and 
signed statement on the stationery of the institute to the effect that he 
had received and accepted an indult of secularization and accordingly 
left religion free of all obligations of the religious life. The place 
and date are to be mentioned also on this statement. 

(b) Acceptance and immediate repentance. An indult of seculari- 
zation produces all its effects immediately upon its acceptance, even if 
the former religious repents instantly and before leaving the house.” 

(c) Refusal. Secularization, even though voluntarily petitioned, 
has no effect until accepted; and the religious may refuse to accept 
the indult.!* If the institute, whether pontifical or diocesan, has 
serious reasons against the refusal, these are to be proposed to the 
S. Congregation of Religious, which could oblige the religious to 
accept the indult or declare that the indult has its effect without ac- 
ceptance, thus making it equivalent to a form of dismissal.14 The 
formalities described above for an acceptance should also be followed 
for a refusal of the indult. 

(d) Later use of a refused indult. If the religious definitively re- 
fused the indult and later wishes to leave, a new indult must be pe- 
titioned. If, all things considered, the refusal was only doubtful, 
hesitant, not definitive, the indult is suspended and may be used 
later. If it is not accepted nor definitively refused within six months, 


the matter is to be referred to the ecclesiastical authority that issued - 


the indult.1® 

(e) Present practice of the Holy See. Indults of secularization 
granted by the Holy See for those who are not priests now contain 
the sentence: “This decree ceases to have any validity if not accepted 
by the petitioner within ten days after being informed of the execu- 
torial decree.’ If within ten days: (1) the indult is expressly ac- 


12. Cf. Gutiérrez, op. cit., 32 (1953), 194; Creusen, op. cit., n. 332, 3; Fan- 
fani, De Iure Religiosorum, n. 490. 

13. S. C. of Religious, Aug. 1, 1922; Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 326. 

14. Cf. Maroto, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 4 (1923), 106. 

15. Cf. Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, II, 126-27; Gutiérrez, op. cit., 32 
(1953), 194-95; Jombart, Traité de Droit Canonique, I, n. 907; Muzzarelli, 
Tractatus Canonicus de Congregationibus Iuris Dioecesani, 172; Jone, Com- 
mentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonici, I, 563; de Bonhome, Revue des com- 
munautés Religieuses, 26 (1954), 47. 
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cepted, it becomes effective immediately; (2) the indult is neither 
accepted nor definitively refused, it ceases to have any validity at the 
end of this period; (3) the indult is definitively refused, all validity 
of the indult ceases on this definitive refusal. A new indult is to be 
petitioned if the religious repents of his refusal and wishes again to 
leave, even during the ten-day period. 

The practice of the Holy See is not to grant the indult directly 
to the religious but to commit to an intermediary person, e. g., the 
local ordinary, the granting of the indult to the religious. The actual 
granting of the indult by this intermediary is called the executorial 
decree. The ten days begin to run from the time the religious is offi- 
cially notified of the executorial decree, not from the date of notifi- 
cation of the rescript of the Holy See. The day of notification is not 
computed. If the notification is given on August 1, the ten days 
expire at midnight of August 11-12. This time does not run for 
any period in which the religious was ignorant of or unable to ex- 
ercise his right of acceptance and refusal.1® 

11. Effects of an indult of secularization (c. 640). The effects 
are always the same, whether the indult is granted by the Holy See 
or a local ordinary. The latter cannot determine the effects of an 
indult granted by himself, since these are determined by c. 640. One 
who has been secularized ceases simply and absolutely to be a re- 
ligious. He is in the same state as if he had never been a religious and 
consequently has none of the rights or obligations of a religious. 
Can. 640 specifies these effects by stating that he ceases to be a mem- 
ber of his institute; that he must put off the religious habit, as ex- 
plained in n. 4; that he is freed from all the vows of his religious 
profession, even if solemn; that he is no longer bound by the con- 
stitutions nor by any particular law of his former institute nor by 
the obligation of reciting the Divine Office in virtue of religious pro- 
fession; and that he loses all rights and privileges of a religious. A 
secularized religious cleric in sacred orders is bound by the obligation 
of clerical celibacy and chastity (c. 132, § 1), of reciting the Divine 
Office (c. 135), and of wearing becoming ecclesiastical garb (c. 136, 
§ 1). In the celebration of Mass, the recitation of the Divine Office, 
and the administration and reception of the sacraments, the secular- 
ized religious follows the rite and calendar of the diocesan clergy 
and laity, not any special rite or proper calendar of his former in- 
stitute. A secularized religious may not be admitted into any re- 
ligious institute without a dispensation from the Holy See, since he 


16. Cf. Gutiérrez, ibid., 186-97; Larraona, op. cit., 266. 
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is now bound by the invalidating impediment of c. 542, 1°, of a 
previous religious profession. If he is again admitted, he is not 
obliged to make another postulancy’’ but must make another novice- 
ship, temporary profession for the full time prescribed by the con- 
stitutions, and perpetual profession. His seniority is determined by 
the new profession. A dispensation may be requested for a lessening 
of a noviceship of more than a year and also of the time of tem- 
porary profession. The questions specific to clerics in minor and 
sacred orders (c. 641) and the privations that affect the latter (c. 
642) can be found in the ordinary canonical manuals. 


(a) Return of property. The institute has no obligation to re- 
store to the secularized religious any property that he had given to 
the institute, e. g., in the renunciation before solemn profession. 
However, it is the very common doctrine of authors that equity 
counsels the restoration of a part of such property, at least if it has 
not been expended.!® The renunciation ceases to have any validity 
with regard to property that will come to the former religious in the 
future. A professed of simple vows regains the administration, use, 
and usufruct of his personal property (cc. 569, § 1; 580, § 3). A 
few constitutions contain the provision that clothing and personal 
effects brought to the institute at entrance are to be restored in their 
current condition to a religious who leaves or is dismissed after first 
profession. Such a provision is to be obeyed. The constitutions may 
contain the contrary provision that all such objects, except those of 
sufficiently notable value, are implicitly renounced in favor of the 
institute at first profession. In the absence of any provision of the 
constitutions or custom, the latter doctrine may at least probably 
be followed. The institute cannot be expected to permit the religious 
to carry all such objects from house to house or be obliged to retain 
and store them. The entire capital sum of the dowry, but not the 
interest already derived from it, is to be restored to a secularized re- 
ligious woman (c. 551, § 1). It is forbidden to deduct anything 
from the dowry for ordinary or extraordinary expenses that the 
institute had to pay in favor of the religious, e. g., for her support as 
a postulant or novice, studies, or illness. A secularized religious may 
not seek compensation for services rendered to the institute at any 


17. Cf. c. 640, § 2; Larraona, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 16 (1935), 223; 
Jone, op cit., 565. 

18. Cf. Jombart, op. cit., n. 908; Beste, Introductio in Codicem, 436; Claeys 
Bouuaert-Simenon, Manuale Juris Canonict, I, n. 689; Bastien, Directoire 
Canonique, 440, note 3; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, I, n. 
801. 
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time from his entrance (c. 643, § 1). 

12. Charitable subsidy for religious women (c. 643, § 2). The 
charitable subsidy consists of suitable clothing, personal effects, and 
a sum of money sufficient to enable a religious woman to return home 
safely and becomingly and to provide her with the means of a re- 
spectable livelihood for a period of time to be determined by mutual 
consent or, in the case of disagreement, by the local ordinary. The 
subsidy need not be prolonged beyond the time required for finding 
employment suitable to the condition of the former religious. If 
she is quite old and infirm and without resources, she must agree to 
enter into a suitable institution intended for persons of that condi- 
tion. The help given by her former institute need never have the 
character of a pension for life.1° Constitutions of religious women 
most rarely determine whether it is the institute, province, or house 
that is to furnish the subsidy. The matter is therefore determined 
by the usage of the particular institute. 

The subsidy is to be given when the religious was received with- 
out a dowry or with a dowry insufficient for the purpose?® and 
cannot provide for herself sufficiently from her own property. In 
these circumstances therefore the institute is obliged to give either 
the full amount of the subsidy or, in the event that the religious 
has some property of her own and/or a dowry insufficient for the 
purpose, the added amount necessary to equal the full amount of 
the subsidy. 

The subsidy has to be given to any religious woman who leaves 
at the end of temporary profession or is then excluded from renew- 
ing temporary or making perpetual profession (c. 643, § 2), who is 
secularized during temporary or perpetual profession (c. 643, § 2), 
or is dismissed during either temporary or perpetual profession (cc. 
643, § 2; 647, § 2, 5°; 652, § 3). The code does not mention 
the subsidy in c. 653, which treats of sending a religious back im- 
mediately and provisionally to secular life, nor in c. 646, which 
lists the crimes that effect the ipso facto dismissal of religious. How- 
ever, the general canon on the subsidy is 643, § 2, which is evidently 
closely joined with the first paragraph of the same canon. The latter 
lists dismissed religious without any restriction. The subsidy should 
certainly be given in the first case. It seems that it should also be 
given in the second case. It is not likely that the religious is deprived 
of the subsidy because of the greater culpability of these crimes. The 


19. Creusen, op. cit., n. 338; Jombart, op. cit., n. 908. 
20. S. C. of Religious, Mar. 2, 1924; Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 300. 
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ordinary dismissal of a religious woman of perpetual vows demands 
culpable reasons, yet the code certainly commands that the subsidy be 
given to all religious women dismissed in the o:dinary manner. 

The canonical obligation of giving the subsidy is confined to 
religious women. However, an institute of men will practically al- 
ways have to give a subject in the same circumstances suitable cloth- 
ing, personal effects, and a sum of money sufficient to enable him 
to return home safely and becomingly; and equity and charity may 
oblige the institute to assist him financially until he secures em- 
ployment.*! 

13. Special exclaustration (exclaustratio qualificata) of priests. 
This is equivalently a temporary laicization and secularization. Lai- 
cization deprives the cleric of the licit use of the power of orders, of 
clerical offices, rights, and privileges, and frees him of all clerical 
obligations except that of clerical celibacy and chastity attached to 
sacred orders (c. 213). The effects of secularization have been de- 
scribed above. In special exclaustration clerical and religious rights 
and obligations are not removed but suspended for the time of the 
indult. 

This form of exclaustration is new and was introduced in the 
practice of the Holy See in October, 1953. It is confined to priests 
and may be granted only by the Holy See. The indult is generally 
given only on the petition of the subject or at least with his con- 
sent. It is likewise temporary and is usually granted only for a 
brief time, e. g., one or two years. Special exclaustration is a tem- 
porary and provisional remedy and ordinarily presupposes tempor- 
ary reasons that will probably cease by its use. Typical cases are 
those of a serious crisis of faith, of disgust or fear of the religious 
and priestly life, serious danger of public scandal or of apostasy from 
the priesthood or from faith, some physical infirmities, serious psy- 
chic disorders caused by the persuasion of a fundamental lack of 
aptitude for the priestly and religious life, depressive and scrupulous 
states, obstinate abstention from the celebration of Mass and from 
the sacraments caused partially by infirmity and scruples, invincible 
repugnance to the exercise of the priestly ministry, and a secretly 
sinful life with consequent psychic depression and the persuasion 
that the life of chastity is impossible. The Holy See is acutely con- 
scious of the various dangers of this form of exclaustration and pro- 
ceeds prudently and cautiously in granting the indult and acts only 


21. Cf. Woywood-Smith, A Practical Commentary on the Code of Canon Law, I, 
323; Coronata, op. cit., 845; Cappello, Summa Iuris Canonici, il, n. 630; 
Regatillo-Zalba, De Statibus Particularibus, n. 254. 
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after having obtained complete information of the course of life of 
the petitioner. 

The priest continues to be a member of ‘his institute, and this 
constitutes the essential similarity to ordinary exclaustration. The 
obligation of all the religious vows is suspended, but that of clerical 
celibacy and chastity attached to sacred orders remains. All other 
clerical and religious rights and obligations are suspended, all clerical 
ministry is forbidden, and the priest is in the state of a lay person with 
regard to the reception of the sacraments. The indult places him 
under the special discipline and assistance of the local ordinary and 
of the institute that he may be charitably guided to upright and be- 
coming conduct and be aided in overcoming the crisis. He is obliged 
to put off the external form of the religious habit, as in ordinary 
exclaustration and secularization, and he is also forbidden to wear 
ecclesiastical garb. He retains the merely spiritual privileges of his 
institute but does not have any of the other rights nor active and 
passive voice. During the time of the indult he acquires property 
for himself and may and should provide his own support. Before 
leaving religion he is to give the superior a declaration that he will 
provide his own support during the exclaustration without any ob- 
ligation on the part of the institute. Cases can occur in which this 
declaration will not be prescribed, and the institute in charity should 
support the subject insofar as he cannot do so himself. 

Superiors may receive the subject back into the institute before 
the expiration of the indult, but the clerical privations remain intact 
until the Holy See has given its decision. On the expiration of the 
indult, the priest is obliged to return to his institute and recourse 
is to be made to the S. Congregation for a decision of the case. Su- 
periors, however, may use the faculty of c. 606, § 2, and permit 
him to live outside the institute for a brief time until the S. Congre- 
gation decides the matter. The indult can also cease on its revoca- 
tion by the S. Congregation, either on the petition of the subject or 
for a serious reason on the initiative of the S. Congregation. The 
indult likewise ceases on the granting of perpetual laicization, by the 
penal infliction of such laicization, e. g., in the case of public scandal, 
or by a petition for secularization when the priest has found a bishop 
who is willing to receive him according to the norm of c. 641. All 
of the above on special exclaustration is a synopsis of Gutiérrez, 
Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 36 (1955), 374-79. The matter 
is briefly described also in Sartori, Jurisprudentiae Ecclestasticae Ele- 
menta, 3 ed., 60-61, 
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Mother Dolores 
Sister M. Teresita, S.H.F. 


The story of the foundress of 
the Sisters of the Holy Family 


HE sudden rush of the ambitious gold seekers of 1848 gave Cali- 
fornia, and San Francisco in particular, a cosmopolitan char- 
acter. But abreast with the adventurers came new recruits in 

the missionary field seeking the finer gold of precious human souls. 
Ireland supplied a great many zealous young priests who were ready 
to sacrifice home and country. They came to minister to the spiritual 
wants of her children who followed the lure of gold to the far-away 
shores of the Pacific. 

Foremost among the early students of All Hallows’ Seminary 
in Dublin was John J. Prendergast. Born in Cloghee, County Tip- 
perary, Ireland, in 1834, Father Prendergast was ordained for the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco on June 26, 1859. His great talents 
and fervent piety marked him out as an extraordinary student. He 
was offered a place on the faculty of All Hallows. As he was or- 
dained for San Francisco, the authorities communicated with Arch- 
bishop Alemany. To make sure of the Archbishop’s permission, 
two priests were offered in place of Father Prendergast. The de- 
cision was left to the newly ordained. He refused the honor and 
set out for the distant country, chiefly known to the gold hunter, 
the speculator, and adventurer. He arrived in San Francisco when 
it was in the throes of civil, religious, educational, and social disor- 
ganization. 

In the exercise of the sacred ministry, Father Prendergast met 
the poor, the unfortunate, as well as the newly rich. He frequently 
walked the streets of the rapidly growing metropolis sprung out of 
the sand dunes, the city built on the hills. His priestly heart ached 
for the many children he found who were totally ignorant of the 
truths of the faith of their forefathers. The sudden growth since 
the gold rush of ’49 had far outstripped municipal facilities. 

Mission Dolores was the parish to which Father Prendergast 
was assigned. It covered two-thirds of the present area of San Fran- 
cisco. In taking the census, this ardent son of Erin found many of 
the children of the poor living in frightful conditions. Many, whose 
mothers were obliged to go out to work for their living, were left 
alone all day. They were locked in their backyards with a half loaf 
of bread and a bottle of milk to sustain them. Daily, Father prayed 
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for a solution to the problem and begged God to send a suitable 
person to inaugurate a systematic campaign among the poor and 
neglected families of his parish. 

It was in the sun-splashed gardens of historic Mission Dolores 
that Father Prendergast first met the high spirited, vivacious Eliza- 
beth Armer. Elizabeth had accompanied Mrs. Richard Tobin to 
arrange to have Masses said for departed relatives. She was standing 
there beside her dark-eyed foster mother, the morning sun shining 
on her golden crown of auburn hair. She carried her fifteen years with 
girlish dignity. The warm, radiant personality manifested in one 
so young impressed Father Prendergast. 

Father felt that Elizabeth, though still a young girl, was just 
the one to begin his work. When he was later transferred to the 
Cathedral parish, he secured her services as a religion teacher for 
the children. She also assisted in caring for the altars. Eagerly he 
watched the unfolding of this beautiful flower in God’s chosen gar- 
den. Rapidly plans for a much-needed institute developed in his 
own mind. 

Elizabeth Armer came to us out of Sidney, Australia. Little 
is known of her ancestry or early childhood. She was born on 
April 30, 1851. Soon after she arrived on our shores with her 
family, her mother died. Her father, Robert Amer, remarried. It 
was the oft-repeated story of the step-child. 

Richard Tobin, a friend of Robert Armer, coming home from 
the office one day, said, “Mary, I have a surprise for you. I’ve brought 
you a new daughter.’’ Mr. Tobin told his wife that she was the 
child of his old friend Robert Armer and added, with deep faith, 
‘Mary dear, God will provide.’’ And God did. 

Elizabeth was enrolled in the classes at Presentation Convent. 
Here she spent her happy school days under the supervision and in- 
struction of the good Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

That Elizabeth developed such a well-adjusted personality, de- 
spite her early misfortune, was due to the sympathetic understand- 
ing of her new parents. 

The comforts of their luxuriant home on exclusive Nob Hill 
did not distract Elizabeth from her love of God and souls. She 
often met little folks on the street. She would stop them to talk 
with them. This tall, beautiful girl would ask, “‘Do you love God? 
Do you say your prayers?’’ ‘“‘But we don’t know any prayers, 
Miss,”’ they would answer. ‘‘Come to our house and I will help 
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you to learn to love God and to talk to Him.’”’ Soon, Elizabeth 
had gathered quite a group of children around her to “‘learn about 
God.”’ Her foster father remarked that their home was beginning to 
take on the appearance of a kindergarten. However, Mr. Tobin good 
naturedly tolerated the invasion. 

Mrs. Tobin often accompanied Elizabeth on her visits to the 
homes of the poor. In the institute of which she was destined to 
be foundress, these early characteristic traits, zeal for souls, love for 
the poor, were to be its distinguishing marks. Alleviation of both 
material and spiritual poverty, especially in families, was to be its 
special work. Soliciting funds from the wealthy to aid the less 
fortunate was to be the means of extending help. They would seek 
out the children who needed religious instruction. They would lend 
a helping hand where needed, to preserve the family. This apostolic 
social work and social-minded apostolate are the constant endeavors 
of her spiritual daughters today. 

In spite of her active participation in the lay apostolate, Eliza- 
beth yearned for a complete dedication of her life to God. Her per- 
sonal love of the Savior drew her with such force that Elizabeth 
thought that God was calling her to be a Carmelite. 

The future foundress desired to do God’s will rather than her 
own, which led her to consult the archbishop about her vocation. 

“Elizabeth,’’ replied the saintly Archbishop Alemany, ‘‘Father 
Prendergast and I have another work for you to do. There are the 
little ones to be cared for while their mothers are off to work. And 
who is to instruct the children of our big city in the ways of faith, 
hope, and love? They must be prepared for the Sacraments; they 
must be brought to the knowledge, love, and service of God. There 
are the poor to be visited in their homes. There are hearts to heal 
and souls to save in our busy city streets. This is the work God 
wants you to do, Elizabeth.” 

To give up the security of a life in a long-established and well- 
ordered religious congregation! To launch out on the rough sea 
of uncertainty of establishing a new institute! Was this what God 
was asking? With firm faith and steady heart, she gave herself with 
perfect trust into the care of God’s representative. This same simple 
faith, ardent love, and child-like trust marked all her dealings with 
God and men throughout her beautiful but comparatively short life. 

Trials were not wanting; for it is only in the crucible of suffer- 
ing that the pure gold of such a soul is tried. It was necessary that 
the edifice of the Holy Family institute (the eternal inheritance be- 
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queathed by Mother Dolores to her spiritual children) had to rest 
on the solid foundation of deep humility. God was not long in 
sending the first trial. 

Elizabeth was now twenty years of age. The time had come for 
definite action. At the bidding of her archbishop and Father Pren- 
dergast, she left her foster parents’ home. With one companion, 
Miss Collins, she moved into a little rented flat on Pine Street on 
November 6, 1872. This is Foundation Day. 

Daily they went about the duties of caring for the poor, the 
sick, and the needy. From the outset, the idea of a religious com- 
munity was in the mind of the founders. They were to devote them- 
selves generously to the service of God in the children and the poor. 
Father Prendergast had very definite ideas of the life and work of 
the young institute. 

To visit the homes of the poor, to bring relief to the sick, to 
seek out the neglected children in their families—these are goals in 
social work that cannot be too much insisted upon. There is danger 
in our modern projects, providing recreation grounds and community 
clubs and hiking expeditions, to neglect the family. Father Pren- 
dergast’s idea of assistance covered the whole field of need. ‘‘Help- 
ing others to help themselves,’’ was to be the motto of his welfare 
work. 

These two energetic young women labored enthusiastically for 
some months. The good the future institute was to accomplish, 
in the designs of God, was to be far-reaching. The souls to be 
snatched from Satan were to be many. Of course, the devil did not 
like this. He had his own plan to kill this good work in its infancy. 
On the other hand, every good work must be tried in the crucible of 
tribulation. A soul as staunch and courageous as that of Elizabeth 
Armer must be refined yet more. 

One morning Miss Collins failed to report for duty. When Miss 
Armer visited her room, there were visible, on the hands and feet 
of Miss Collins, the likeness of the wounds of the Savior. Ever 
straightforward and upright herself, Miss Armer did not doubt 
her companion’s sincerity. The incident created quite a stir. Shortly 
after, however, on investigation, it was discovered that the wounds 
were self-inflicted. Miss Collins was dismissed. 

The incident is brief in the telling, but who can know the deep 
wound in the soul of the trusting Elizabeth. The scorn that sur- 
rounded her young institute. The infidelity of one she loved and 
trusted. 
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Another joined Miss Armer for a time. But the work was too 
hard; the scorn was too difficult to bear. Friends of Father Prender- 
gast advised him to give up the idea. One after another had failed. 
He only replied, ‘“There is one who will never fail, Elizabeth Armer.”’ 

These were indeed dark days for the young foundress. She never 
referred to it—this trial was one she bore alone. She leaned on God 
alone for support. She maintained the same zeal for works of charity, 
the same devotedness to the poor and to the children of the Sunday 
schools. She did not seek a moment to relax. Her visits to the sick 
poor continued as before. When she needed a companion, she al- 
ways knew where to find one in the ever-faithful Mrs. Richard Tobin. 

Nearly two years had passed since Miss Armer had begun her 
work in the little rented house on Pine Street. They had been years 
of struggle and discouragement. True, they had been fruitful of 
good, but barren as far as a religious community was concerned. 
Alone, ‘‘disappointed in one, abandoned by another,’’ the future 
Mother Dolores prayed, labored, and trusted in God. Mrs. Tobin 
remained faithful and Father Prendergast maintained his confidence. 
Then renewed hope came. 

On Elizabeth’s birthday, in 1874, there came a caller. It had 
been Ellen O’Connor’s third attempt to see Miss Armer. “‘You are 
my birthday present!’’ Elizabeth exclaimed, when Ellen told her that 
Father Andrew Cullen had sent her. “This morning I asked the 
Blessed Mother to send me a present. Have you come to stay?” “I 
hope so,’’ was Ellen’s reply. And she did. As Sister Teresa, Ellen 
became the lifelong companion of Mother Dolores and succeeded 
her as Mother General of the institute. 

The new enterprise had been marked with the cross, the sign of 
God’s special favor. The youthful foundress had proved herself 
faithful. —The work was ready to move forward. Very soon, other 
generous young girls came knocking at the door of the little rented 
convent asking, ‘‘May I help too?’’ The poverty of the flat did not 
seem to frighten them. The long hours among the children did not 
seem to tire them. The night watches with the sick and dying did 
not make them change their minds. They had come to give their 
all to Christ. He was all in all to them! 

This was the generous, self-sacrificing spirit that animated those 
early sisters who were first known as ‘“The Miss Armers.’’ Father 
Prendergast called them Sisters of the Holy Family. And that name 
has been made their own. 

In rapid succession, four young ladies came to join Miss Armer 
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and Miss O’Connor. Winter was now past for the young institute, 
and God was blessing it with increase. Archbishop Alemany decided 
that steps should be taken to establish a regular religious congrega- 
tion. Miss O’Connor was sent to the Dominican Convent in Benecia 
to make her novitiate. In 1878, she pronounced her vows as Sister 
Teresa of Jesus, in the presence of the Archbishop and the sisters. 

Now the foundress became subject and, with her four compan- 
ions, began her novitiate under the direction of Sister Teresa. They 
completed their required novitiate in March, 1880. On the Feast 
of St. Joseph, faithful guardian of the Holy Family and special pro- 
tector of the institute, Sister Dolores and the four sisters pronounced 
their holy vows. The Sisters of the Holy Family were molded into 
a new congregation in the Church. California’s own; its first, and 
still its only, native religious institute. 

Already, as early as 1878, Archbishop Alemany entrusted a new 
field of labor, which had long been dear to his heart, to the infant 
community. They were asked to care for young children throughout 
the day, whose mothers were obliged to work to support their little 
ones. Ever mindful of the sacredness of the integrity of family life, 
the Archbishop saw in these Day Homes the fulfillment of his early 
plans. 

At first the sisters shared their own convent with these needy 
ones of Christ’s flock and cared for them “‘with the tender charity 
of a Christian mother.’’ In due time, four commodious Day Homes 
were erected in San Francisco through the industry of the zealous 
sisters and the charity of kind benefactors. Abreast with catechetical 
work, the Day Homes have since spread to San Jose, Oakland, and 
Nevada. 

From their new mother house on Hayes Street, these newly pro- 
fessed religious, now augmented by more members, carried on the 
apostolic work already well begun. They set out on their exalted 
and laborious mission of pushing back the frontiers of religious ig- 
norance. The growing city of San Francisco was their first concern. 

Soon, pastors of parishes outside of San Francisco were asking 
for the sisters. They gathered the children together after school as 
well as on Saturday and Sunday mornings. Sometimes classes were 
held in an unused store. At Tanforan race track, they held sessions 
in the pavillion where the children came to them on foot, on horse- 
back, or in wagons. 

Stories could be multiplied without end, of the men and women, 
priests and religious, who trace their first desire to hear of God to the 
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kindly invitation of these seekers of souls. 

This attraction which her sisters have for children seems to be 
one of the priceless legacies Mother Dolores has bequeathed to her 
family. We might call it the special sacramental character of their 
missionary vocation. 


These were the specific works of the new institute. However, 
Mother Dolores was not slow to respond to emergencies. San Fran- 
cisco’s Presidio became the port for the sick and wounded soldiers 
during the Spanish American War. Suddenly the dread typhoid 
plague broke out in the camps. Her sisters willingly volunteered for 
active duty as nurses. Mother Dolores herself prepared and provided 
many of the medical supplies during the three months in which the 
disease raged. A grateful city expressed its thanks to the valiant 
work of the many sisters who fought the plague by granting free 
transportation to all sisters on her street cars and buses, even to this 
day. 

The memory of the public service rendered by the sisters in this 
emergency prompted city officials to call upon them in the greater 
catastrophe of the terrible fire and earthquake of 1906. 

When the trembling city was licked with flames, the sisters could 
be found assisting the sick and dying. Their mother house became 
a hospital for the insane. The now homeless Jesuits found a tem- 
porary shelter on the main floor of the convent. In return, they 
have given the mother house daily Mass ever since. The sisters’ im- 
mediate and efficient response to the city officials’ appeal for help in 
San Jose during the influenza epidemic again manifested their alert- 
ness to the need for prompt and generous action in public calamities. 

Tireless in her efforts to save souls, Mother Dolores never spared 
herself. The work of organization and administration of her grow- 
ing community was taxing her physical strength more than her 
sisters realized. A severe heart attack made it evident that Mother’s 
condition was critical; she was but 53 years old. Father Prendergast 
was called to her bedside. On seeing him, Mother simply said, ‘‘I 
am going.”’ “‘No doubt you would like to see your work more per- 
fectly finished and carry out some of your plans before going to 
Heaven, to our Lord.” She answered, ‘‘“God knows best.’”’ So on 
August 2, 1905, her ardent soul, in all its radiant splendor, like a 
restless flame, leaped from the charred remains of its burned-out 
temple, to the presence of her Creator, her Divine Lover. 

Mother Dolores was a product of her age and locale. She im- 
bibed the spirit of the adventurous gold seekers. By supernaturalizing 
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that spirit, she became an adventurous soul seeker. 

Ever mindful of the necessity of adaptation to changing times, 
the progressive spirit of the foundress was passed on to her daughters. 
When modern means of travel proved helpful, they were used. The 
Sisters of the Holy Family were driving their own cars to distant 
missions when women drivers were still uncommon. Across the 
alkali beds of Utah, the deserts of Nevada, or into its high moun- 
tain peaks they go. They use every means to bring the word of God 
to the ghost towns so reminiscent of the ““Gold Rush.’’ Now they 
contain only the precious ore of immortal souls. The populous cities 
witness their zeal in going from school to school during the day, 
teaching on released time. 


In the far-flung parishes of the Monterey-Fresno Diocese, they 
travel within the radius of forty-five miles of their convent home. 
They gather small groups in one-room schools of the districts. Soon, 
a little chapel marks the spot and the Mass comes to another outpost 
conquered for Christ. Or, in the more populous areas, they assemble 
large groups, for which they need the help of a ‘‘walkie-talkie’’ to 
make themselves heard. 

Always seeking souls, the sisters will be found with the Mexicans 
in Texas, extending the frontiers of faith among the Indians in 
Nevada, the Chinese in Fresno, the colored in our large cities, the 
Hawaiians in Hawaii. The young Americans from every state in 
the Union, who are pouring into our beautiful California in fabu- 
lous numbers, are feeling the impact of their religious training. 

Today, the daughters of Elizabeth Armer are laboring in three 
archdioceses and six dioceses. They are instructing 79,000 public 
school children in 225 parishes. Last year there were 1400 belated 
baptisms and 12,843 first Holy Communions. What a rich harvest 
of souls! Indeed, the fires of her zeal had inflamed many generous 
young women. The highways and byways, the towering moun- 
tains and the lowly valleys, know the steady progress of this veri- 
table conflagration—conquering one outpost after the other for 
Christ. 

The welfare work done among these families cannot be estimated. 
The Day Homes gave day care to 2,000 regardless of race, color, or 
creed during the past year. 

The same spirit of faith that supported the pioneer sisters is re- 
flected in the constitutions of the institute—‘‘The special end is to 
instruct and educate children in the doctrine and practice of the 
Catholic faith .. .” 
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When death claimed Mother Dolores on August 2, 1905, there 
was as yet no foundation outside of San Francisco. Monsignor 
John J. Prendergast went to his reward on January 19, 1914. 
Pontifical approval was not requested until many years later, so it 
was not until July 8, 1931, that the Holy See issued its decree of 
praise and approval of the congregation and its constitutions, thus 
raising it to the status of a pontifical congregation. Monsignor Pren- 
dergast and Mother Dolores witnessed the crowning of their efforts 
from heaven when on May 28, 1945, Pope Pius XII, gave the 
definitive approbation, bidding the Congregation to ‘‘continue to 
the end of time.” 





On Method in the Spiritual Life 


P. De Letter, S. J. 


HE most common inconsistency is to desire some end and not 
to take the means to attain it’’ (Father de Ponlevoye, S.J.). 
This applies particularly, though in no way exclusively, to the 
spiritual life. It happens, and perhaps it is not rare, that we wish 
for some certain ideal, desire a particular step forward in spirituality, 
and neglect to take the means. What is the root of this inconsistency? 
No doubt some sort of inertia, of fear of effort. We fight shy of 
exertion. One takes it easy, and so nothing happens. We may not 
like to confess this sort of laziness. No one, no religious especially, 
likes to acknowledge he is lazy. Perhaps that is why not infrequently 
an endeavor is made to cover up this indecision and lack of action 
with theoretical difficulties. Perhaps the main difficulty in this re- 
spect is an objection against method in the spiritual life. For, if one 
were to follow a method, one would be doing something about 
one’s intended objective. 


THE OBJECTION 

The objection is this: In the spiritual or supernatural life, free- 
dom must be left to the Holy Spirit, to the initiative and inspiration 
of grace. It is not we who have to take the initiative; it is the Spirit 
that takes the lead. Methods endanger the freedom of the Spirit 
who moves as He pleases; they may stifle the growth of the spiritual 
life, kill its spontaneity. Perhaps today a little more than formerly 
this objection is raised, if not in theory then at any rate in practice; 
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it is acted upon. A number of people who yet try to lead a spiritual 
life are inclined to care little for effort, for methodical application 
to prayer, or to the practice of definite virtues. They like to trust 
in the inspiration of the moment, to follow the movements of grace 
rather than to forestall them. Lest this objection may actually turn 
into a cover for laziness, it is worth considering the issue. We shall 
do so and first consider method in general and then a concrete ex- 
ample of it, the Ignatian method. 


THE ISSUE: METHOD AND COOPERATION WITH GRACE 


According to Father de Guibert’s Theology of the Spiritual Life, 
n. 176, the use of method in the spiritual life, in prayer, or in the 
acquisition or practice of a virtue consists in having some pre-fixed 
mode of action, suitable for attaining an end and of application in 
a series of cases. In mental prayer, for example, it means that one 
prepares and foresees the subject matter and order of meditation, 
then starts with a progressive introduction to the subject, follows 
point by point using one’s memory, understanding, and will—re- 
flecting, prayer, resolving—and ends with a colloquy. Another ex- 
ample of use of method is the particular examen applied to the prac- 
tice of a virtue. One foresees what should be done, how and when, 
resolves beforehand to pay attention and make the effort, and twice 
a day checks the way one went about it, examining success or ill- 
success and its cause, resolving again to do better in the next half 
day. 

Now, the problem involved in this use of method is that of our 
cooperation with grace. How must we conceive this cooperation? 
The spiritual life, being supernaturally inspired, actually is a matter 
of cooperation of our free will with grace, the latter leading, the first 
following the lead of grace. It is beyond all doubt that in every 
supernatural activity it is grace that takes the initiative (just as it 
is the reason of its spiritual fruitfulness and success, but this does not 
concern our present problem). And so the question is whether the 
use of method goes against the initiative of grace. Do we by mak- 
ing use of such methods as mentioned above take an initiative in 
the spiritual life’ that should be left to grace, to the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit? 

ANSWER 


We answer: The right use of method does not hinder the initia- 
tive of grace but is only our way of cooperating with grace. When 
will the use of method be right? On two conditions: when it is 
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itself prompted by grace and when in its actual practice one does 
not stick too rigidly to fixed details but follows eventual inspira- 
tions of grace that invite to greater liberty of spirit. 

The use of method can be, and generally is, an answer to indi- 
cations that come from grace. When duty calls to set exercises of 
prayer, as when the bell sounds for meditation, or when providential 
circumstances or genuine inspirations of grace (which are in perfect 
agreement with duties of obedience) invite to a particular practice 
of virtue, we may take it that to apply oneself methodically to prayer 
or to virtuous practice is merely to answer the initiative of grace. 
That is our way of cooperating with grace. There could be nothing 
but self-delusion in waiting for the promptings of grace to begin 
meditation when the hour of prayer is there. Method, used in these 
circumstances, is but a guarantee that we are not wanting to grace 
but do our share. 

Yet in doing our share, enough freedom of mind must be kept 
for allowing grace to direct us whenever the Spirit so chooses. A 
well-known example of this freedom is given in the directive of the 
Spiritual Exercises to the effect that in meditation we should stop at 
the point in which we find spiritual fruit, without any anxiety of 
going further, stop as long as we find what satisfies our spiritual 
need. This freedom and docility to the Spirit forestalls over-rigid 
fidelity to mechanical rules. When grace clearly takes the lead, we 
follow. When the promptings of grace do not draw us, we on our 
part do what in us lies to answer the Lord’s call expressed in our 
duty. 

When we understand the use of method in this manner, then 
Father de Guibert’s practical conclusions in the matter are in no way 
surprising. He says: To reject all method is unsafe and may amount 
to the error of quietism; the inspirations of grace duly known for 
authentic (by the discernment of spirits) may be followed, not how- 
ever against obedience or clearly known duty; the use of method, 
generally speaking, is beneficial, because it is nothing else than profit- 
ing by the experience and wisdom of other people and using the 
means for the end; methods may and do vary greatly, and freedom 
must be left in using them, the main point being that one has some 
method which proves workable; exaggerations however are not ex- 
cluded, one of which may be undue self-reliance shown in excessive 
trust in the efficacy of one’s method. 

Such being the case, it may be well for us religious now and then 
to see in which direction the general trend of our spiritual life in- 
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clines: are we inclined either to overstress method or to neglect it? 
The danger of neglect may be the more frequent, because of the ef- 
fort and monotony involved in methodical action, beth of which 
may look uninteresting and unappealing. Yet, the other extreme 
of a too-mechanical fidelity is not excluded, nor is it without a 
danger of turning prayer or virtue into a more or less fruitless for- 
mality. 


IGNATIAN METHOD 


One of the well-known and much-spread methods in the spiritual 
life is that of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Perhaps it has been no less 
maligned than praised. What exactly does Ignatian method consist 
in? We may characterize it briefly in a few words: Have an objective 
in view and take the means to achieve it. Or, more briefly, know 
what you are after and go for it. What do these two principles mean 
in practice? How do they respect the initiative that must be left to 
grace? It is worthwhile to ponder a moment over this simple method 
and see how it enhances rather than hinders the initiative of grace. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE 


Its first principle, have a purpose in view, is of the utmost im- 
portance in spirituality, as in every other field of human activity. 
In fact, many people oftentimes do not know what they are after in 
what they do, say, desire. They do what they do because they 
have to, or because they feel like doing it, or because they must do 
something to spend their time and for no reason known to them 
they happened to hit on this particular occupation. Such a manner 
of living may be little respectful of a man’s rational nature; it cer- 
tainly is not Ignatian at all. St. Ignatius means us to know and to 
desire what we intend in prayer or mortification—or for that mat- 
ter, in study or manual labor or recreation or social relations. And 
he wants us to be very definite about our objective. For meditation, 
he not only begins the exercise with a preparatory prayer in which 
we ask that our entire activity during our prayer be directed to God’s 
glory and service; in a second (or third) preclude he makes us ask 
for “‘what we deésire,’’ his famous 1d quod volo, that is, for the par- 
ticular grace and spiritual fruit which is suggested by and in con- 
formity with the subject matter of the meditation. Definiteness of 
aim in prayer is a first Ignatian principle. 

Does it go against the initiative that belongs to grace? On the 
face of ‘it, it may look as though we ourselves settle beforehand what 
spiritual fruit of grace we are after; is that not to take the lead and 
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to put limits and rules to the activity of the Holy Spirit? Is that not 
a sort of Semi-Pelagianism? The question has more than once been 
made into an accusation, partly perhaps when some hasty or unsym- 
pathetic reader overlooked what precedes the id quod volo, namely, 
to ask for what I desire. We may point to a threefold answer to 
this difficulty. First of all, we are directed to ask for the grace we 
desire; and we may safely take it that this desire and prayer itself 
is already prompted by grace—is not every salutary act which helps 
us spiritually to draw nearer to God, and prayer is such an act, a 
fruit of the inspiration of grace? This prayer, moreover, is as it 
were open to correction; it is up to God’s grace to answer our desire 
— it is not our effort alone that will carry or enforce it—and to an- 
swer it in the manner He pleases and knows best. Secondly, the very 
specification or determination of the grace we ask for is, in principle 
and generally also in fact, not the result of personal whim or fancy 
(barring perhaps the exceptional cases of impulsive and weather- 
cock-like characters who lack or neglect due preparation and fore- 
sight) ; it is either provided by external providential indications, as 
is the case in retreat time or when we use a meditation manual, 
whether prescribed or advised by a director or even chosen on our 
own motivated decision, or suggested by internal inspiration of 
grace. In all these cases, this prayer for a particular grace is but an 
answer to the initiative of grace. Lastly, this initial desire which to 
a varying extent inspires the very manner in which we apply our- 
selves to our prayer does not preclude any new promptings of grace 
that may and often do arise in the course of the exercise. The above- 
mentioned Ignatian rule about freedom in stopping at what satisfies 
the soul clearly entails this. Moreover, the id quod volo is often of 
such a comprehensive nature that it leaves ample and free play to 
the manifold and varying inspirations of grace. An example is the 
prayer made at the beginning of most meditations on the life of our 
Lord: that we may know Him better, love Him more ardently, and 
follow Him more closely. This is an ideal which each particular 
soul will realize in his or her own particular way—and there are 
as many various ways nearly as there are particular individuals and 
particular vocations. Futhermore, this definiteness in asking for a 
particular grace is mainly a matter of psychological preparation 
and should not be misunderstood in the sense of dictating to grace. 
As in any other human undertaking, so also in prayer, definiteness of 
aim makes for definiteness in efforts; and this guarantees definite 
results, just as vagueness of aim leads to vague and weak efforts 
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and vague and poor results. Accordingly, it is safe to say that Ig- 
natian definiteness of aim in our prayer does not clash with the 
initiative due to grace, provided only we handle our method with a 
pure intention and with the necessary freedom of spirit. This free- 
dom is perhaps less to be attended to in the beginnings of a life of 
prayer or of religious training; beginners generally do well to follow 
directives closely.. But after years of practice, experience should 
teach one what this freedom means, and how it opposes in no way 
thorough generosity. So much for the first principle in the Ignatian 
method. ; 


SECOND PRINCIPLE 


The second principle; take the means to the purpose you are 
after, implies mainly two things. It first means to say that we shouid 
make the necessary effort. We should not expect results without 
taking the means that must produce them. Perhaps it is very human 
(or must we say childish?) to rely on good luck whilst neglecting 
what one should do, to hope and expect that things will turn out 
for the best somehow. Children in fact more or less expect miracles 
to happen. But is that reasonable and safe? Is it not overlooking 
one of the very first principles of reason: that every effect demands 
a sufficient and proportionate cause? Which means, in this case, that 
spiritual results suppose not only grace but also our cooperation. It 
is rather risky to count on a cause that may well never act; in this 
particular case, to rely on abundant grace which would make up 
for our lack of diligence; all the more so, since this very unprepared- 
ness for cooperation with grace is likely to preclude that grace—God 
does not dispense His graces in sheer waste. 

A second thing implied in this principle is that we should make 
a planned effort: go about our business, whether of prayer or of any 
other virtuous practice, in an orderly manner and not haphazardly; 
not in an unenlightened way, groping as it were in the dark; not 
according to an unmotivated manner of proceeding or according to 
whim and fancy of the moment. This supposes first that we know 
the means for our purpose as they are laid down in directives and 
rules or borne out by the experience of others or even learned and 
confirmed by personal experience. We must know the rules of the 
game if we are to play properly. It means therefore that it is not 
enough, however important it may be in itself, to overcome inertia 
and set oneself to one’s task, making the needed exertion. We must 
apply ourselves in a clear-sighted manner, knowing what we are 
doing and why. It further means that we follow the known direc- 
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tives with perseverance. It has been said that ‘“‘with many, courage 
gives way when they are half way of the effort; some are afraid of 
trying, others are afraid of succeeding’; in fact ‘‘things are worth 
what they cost’’ (Father de Ponlevoye). Yet this perseverance should 
not be marred by shortsighted stubbornness. We must never forget 
in practice the necessary freedom of spirit in following methodical 
rules; rather we must be ever ready to obey the inspiration of grace, 
to learn from circumstances and from experience, with humility and 
docility, with sincerity and honesty with ourselves. It may not al- 
ways be easy in practice to find the proper balance between perseverant 
fidelity to rules and freedom of spirit or docility to the Spirit. Only 
the interior Guide can teach it in practice, and He certainly will if 
we do not lack sincerity and generosity. When this necessary 
freedom of spirit is safeguarded, there is no fear that methodical 
application to prayer or practice of virtue, according to rules and 
planned action, will make one too mechanical or kill the spontaneity 
of life needed also in the spiritual life. Method makes for orderly 
activity; it excludes a happy-go-lucky manner which actually is more 
a lack of readiness to cooperate with grace than the contrary. Method 
does not kill spontaneity; it directs it, if only one uses it properly, 
that is, with freedom of spirit and sincerity. Nor does it then in 
any way hinder the initiative of grace which must be respected also 
in the course of our prayer or practice of virtue. It is part of the 
method ever to be docile to what grace may show or demand. 

And so, if the use of method in the spiritual life is rightly un- 
derstood and put into practice, that is, as the very expression of our 
desire to answer the call of grace, then certainly it will never stand 
in the way of grace. It will guarantee our cooperation with God’s 
grace and leave no excuse for inertia or laziness. Grace does not dis- 
pense with our effort, it renders our effort possible and fruitful. 
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Sisters’ Retreats--V 
Thomas Dubay, S.M. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RETREAT MASTER 


F it is possible to assay the general mind of the sisters as expressed 
in their thousands of answers and observations given in this re- 
treat study, the present writer would be inclined to point out the 

subject matter of this article, the retreat master himself, as consti- 
tuting what they consider the single, most-imporant element covered 
in the survey. The sisters often cast this general impression into a 
concrete mold. Observed one sister: 

There is one order whose technique I prefer over the others and one whose method 
I like least. Yet the best retreat master I ever had was from the latter! The man 
makes the retreat master, not the method! 

Time and time again the sisters return in their comments to the 
retreat master, his message, his methodology, and especially his qual- 
ities or lack of them. And yet we frankly grant that we approach 
this most difficult of the subjects treated in the survey with consider- 
able diffidence. It is difficult because it deals with persons, not mere 
things. But there is nothing like the truth, and so we will plunge in. 


QUALITIES 
In order to ascertain what qualities the sisters especially looked 
for in their retreat masters, the following question was placed before 
them: 


Among the following characteristics of a retreat master would you put the 
number 1 before the one you appreciate most, a 2 before the next in order, etc. 
to the last: 
experience —_____sense of humor 
genuine sanctity theological learning 
kind manner 
practicality 























Further comment: (space provided) 


Unlike their modus agendi in the other survey questions, the 
sisters did not here mention many new qualities in the blank spaces. 
Simplicity, humility, and interest in work were noted twice, while 
the following qualities were mentioned once each: clarity, sweetness 
and patience, sincerity, understanding of women, average speaking 
ability, and intelligence. 

In order to differentiate as finely as possible the varying degrees 
of importance which were attached to the qualities contained in 
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the questionnaire, three points were given to the quality each sister 
first selected, two points to the second, and one point to the third. 
In parentheses are indicated the number of times each characteristic 
was given first choice. 


ee 1481 (414) 
Ne. bo a a 05 a eo oe ee 786 (100) 
Ne sa i 0 has ease ba ae 693 (71) 
Theological learning ............... 496 (63) 
6. di rccnaniite, Soni eW i wh gs Aas ame a 360 (23) 
A NN ok dew 0 ne eee 225 (10) 


As can be easily seen, there is really no contest for first place. 
The very fact that genuine sanctity received more first place votes 
than all other characteristics put together clearly demonstrates the 
fact that sisters want their retreat masters to be men of God before 
all else. 

Practicality is rated as a little more important than experience, 
while knowledge of theology is given the nod over kindness and 
a sense of humor. The reader may be interested in comparing the 
above rating of qualities with the various comments the sisters have 
made (or will make) in other articles of this series. The correlation 
is significantly high. We are thus rendered all the more certain that 
our survey has accurately captured their collective mind. 

We will give typical excerpts of the sisters’ further comments 
according to the alphabetical order in which the qualities were listed 
on the survey form. 


Experience— 


[I select experience] because if he has survived in this type of work, he should be 
good. Father, this is a hard one. They should all be first. 


A retreat master need not have years of experience in order to conduct a successful 
retreat. Sometimes those with most experience can be very dry and not at all 
practical. 


By experience I would understand his dealing with people, not the number of 
retreats he has conducted. 


I take by experience you mean with souls and religious life. I also appreciate it 
when he makes [sic] a spade a spade and leaves no loop holes for if’s or but’s. 


Genuine sanctity— 


It has been my conclusion that the best thing any retreat master has to give is his 
own personal example. The convictions with which he approaches his own spir- 
itual life necessarily show through his efforts to instruct others and in this lies his 
greatest appeal, at least for me. 
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The personal holiness of the retreat master is by far the most important characteristic. 
““‘We thunder what we are’’ and I think this is particularly true of retreat masters. 
A priest who says Mass slovenly, and has a worldly manner, etc., can hardly expect 
his hearers to be ‘‘reformed’’ or uplifted in spirit regardless of how perfect his con- 
ferences may be. 


A genuine saint might be a very poor retreat master, if he is unable to express himself 
effectively, and lacks the theological learning necessary to instruct and guide others 
to sanctity. Experience and practicality should help a retreat master in making the 
best use of the short time at his disposal to cover the necessary points. Sanctity 
is most important, however, because without it, the insincerity would be obvious 
and detract from the effectiveness of the speaker. 


Of all the retreats I have made, three are outstanding and have affected my spiritual 
life most, as far as I can judge. In each case it was the personal sanctity of the 
retreat master that gave these retreats their form and impetus. 


A doer of the word as well as preacher carries more weight than any other quality 
I know. Sometimes the good effects are lessened by a discovery that Father preaches 
but does not live what he advises. The tinge of pharisaism is usually detrimental. 


A genuine saintly retreat master by his very presence is a light to the beholder; his 
example gives inspiration, and a desire to be like him and draws or attracts the at- 
tention of the listener. His teaching is naturally as he lives; therefore very ac- 
ceptable by all or most of them. 


I like to feel that the retreat master is really doing what he is asking us to do. 


Sanctity radiates a something that neither intelligence or humor can replace. I’ve 
made retreats given by saintly men after which I was ready to sign up with a 
Foreign Legion or for China if I were asked to do so. 


If a man is genuinely holy, the rest doesn’t matter. If God has thrown in a sense 
of humor, the man’s mighty lucky. 


Father, many sisters lead deeply spiritual lives and we are not so interested in your 
learning as such, as we are in knowing that you firmly live and believe your doc- 
trine. We want you learned but in the end it is your own spiritual life that tells. 
Many retreat masters fail to stress holiness as intimate union with God. We thirst 
for the fountains of living water. We want solid doctrine. We want you to fire 
us with enthusiasm. We are not bored or critical when you speak. We are intent 
upon gaining a spiritual lift. Don’t apologize for repeating the same material. We 
are not looking for novelty. If we knew you prayed out all your meditations be- 
fore Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, we would have great faith in your spoken 
words. 


I have watched 48 retreat masters come and go, and observed the sisters making 
retreats, heard their reactions, attended conferences when possible and there is one 
answer: personal sanctity. 


Kind manner— 


One who is kind and understanding in confession—and who asks if there is any- 
thing else on your mind. Sometimes that last question is just what one needs! 

I think if a retreat master has real genuine sanctity and a kind manner, whatever 
else is lacking God will supply the rest. 

Please don’t close the slide or give absolution before sister has told her story and 
received some satisfaction. I am not referring to a scrupulous soul. 
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Practicality— 


I like a retreat master who can “‘talk’’ to us and be practical in the applications he 
makes. 


A clear cut set of ideas is what I always hope to find in a retreat. A retreat master 
who sets down principles to live our daily lives by and who makes us toe the mark 
and set out with new determination to seek perfection with God’s help does a 
greatest of services. 


Some seem to avoid the practical problems of religious life. They don’t get down 
to the core of the matter, even in discussing the vows. Make them practical! Not 
the extraordinary, once in a lifetime act of obedience, but the everyday type, the 
everyday needs of each vow. Occasions of sin, etc. 


Most of us could actually write a volume on the theory of sanctity. It has been well 
explained, but maybe we could have more practical hints to help us practice what 
we know. 


Sense of humor— 


A good sense of humor in a retreat master makes for a good retreat. The dry kind 
never appeal to me. A retreat to me is a joy, not a dry thing. 


A sense of humor is O.K., especially on a very hot day to keep you awake, but 
Sacred Scripture should not be used to make fun. 


By sense of humor I understand having a proper evaluation of things, ability to 
see and enjoy a joke—not necessarily ‘‘full of jokes.’’ 


Theological learning— 


The choice of 1 and 2 is a difficult one for the ‘‘Spirit breatheth where He wills.” 
However, in the analysis of problems, judicious decisions to be made, delicate situ- 
ations to handle and the like the educated theologian has much to offer. A certain 
confidence is generated. God can use a stick to work wonders. 


I think all of these necessarily link together because theological learning could not 
be passed over to some of us without sanctity, experience, practicality, and a sense 
of humor. 


We can really presume enough theological learning in any religious set aside to 
give retreats to nuns. A real absence of theological learning would be worse than 
an absence of sanctity—but a lot of learning carries small weight with nuns with- 
out genuine holiness behind it. 


In the last analysis it is only holiness as concretized in another person which can 
inspire. But sanctity lending weight to incomplete or misapplied doctrine can 
do harm. 


General comments— 
This is difficult to answer because he needs them all, at least in some degree. 


Nuns like humility in a retreat master, but not a “‘scared” attitude or one of “‘you- 
know-it-all-already—-what can I tell you’”’ attitude. We do not know very much. 
He should sound convinced. 


A sister can tell whether a retreat master is giving a retreat merely because of duty 
or whether he honestly loves the sisters and wants to help them advance along 
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the road to perfection, understanding their problems no matter how small they 
may be. 


Fatherly is the characteristic I like. best of all. One to whom you can speak with 
ease, knowing and realizing that he has your interest (souls) at heart. 
Very difficult to decide—would like to have all in one. 


One final word on the qualities of the retreat master. As has 
been indicated in a previous article, sisters teaching in college lay 
a heavier emphasis as a group on their need for theology. The 
writer noted the same stress here on the importance of theological 
learning in the retreat master. Among the various qualities of the 
retreat master, a knowledge of theology is the only one that received 
an emphasis that was noticeably different according to the work in 
which the sisters engaged. 


DEFECTS 
Often enough pointing out deficiencies is little short of unpleas- 
ant, and it so happens that our present task is decidedly such. How- 
ever, St. Thomas speaks of fraternal correction as a spiritual alms, an 
act of charity. For that reason and because the sisters so intended 
their observations in a lovely spirit of combined kindness and frank- 
ness, we move with less hesitation to the business at hand. 


The question dealing with defects was worded as follows: 


What characteristic do you dislike most in a retreat master? Please place num- 
ber 1 before the one you dislike most, etc. 














Further comment: 





No suggested defects were offered to the sisters. The writer feels 
that more objectivity was thus secured for the reason that a defect 
would have to make a considerable impression on a sister if she was 
to be able to recall it unaided. It would have had to be real. 

This ‘‘no suggestion” technique gave rise on the other hand to 
a wide variety of noted failings. These we have tried to reduce to 
common categories as far as possible, but accuracy forbade too drastic 
a reduction. Hence, the sizeable list below. 

After each observed defect, is given the number of times it was 
mentioned. _The figure in parentheses indicates the number of times 
the failing was listed as ‘‘disliked most.’’ Statements under each 
heading are characteristic ways in which the sisters styled the defect. 


Reading conferences and meditation CGDONES es ease esc uns =< 176 (83) 
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Reading the retreat—slave to notes—reading entire conference—reading notes in- 
stead of talking. 


Dsackeria bia terest sn cisseiscetass Grete is i srardine Sito «eae teotn eo enaie 93 (28) 


Sense of boredom (I’m here because of obedience)—cold, factual presentation— 
‘job attitude’’—a no interest attitude—doing something assigned and no more— 
listless, sleepy, dull. 

GOMB OEE 5 hoes ete oico-ssings ohae) 4:8 Shes Skate a celles prearaegegcn Go 6, aaneetoiaxd 81 (35) 
Desire to make an impression—hnow-it-all attitude—attracts to himself—better- 
than-thou attitude—cocksureness—aloofness—-censtant reference to himself—ego- 
tism. 


CLUB 5: 5.5554 co sates o/8 eres owe ons ese naa aa COR ITE nhiws saga a LO 71 (15) 


Long and rambling—talks and talks and says nothing—never getting to the point— 
endless repetition—doesn’t keep to the schedule—long windedness. 


68 (31) 


Bea MOURNED ROMP 55 ais, a iw G: cave w: woh area bar wae Sacer ene LS 


Making fun of problems of sisters of other communities—ridicule of superiors— 
sarcastic manner—sarcastic approach. 


BO Niece See OAT 5.655, 620.6 aie seigrasesse'@ ena wa Fars ei easuanes Lesions Oem oreaiore 59 (19) 


Too many jokes—keeps retreatants in an uproar—clowning—trying to be funny 
—a joker. 
Grit rACHCANOW. :.5 5 dchacen sms pases waseaieen em wmspesetioawsnwls 57 Gh) 
Examples that don’t fit our work—principles without examples—out-dated. 
REREUILY: & a sa.sbinwous dotls os tem@asies Siapipsiiuckntaotoemeaies 56.-¢13) 


Hell fire and brimstone—gloomy—fills with fear rather than love—harsh—blunt 
expressions—six days of scolding. 
GOR EPSEION AU GNOGUR aio 69 r0i's se oreo cede bras eae sins Gg kwrav gees ear ee 


Impatient—not available—fast—harsh—curt—not helpful—talks too loud—no in- 


terest in the confessional—indifference to problems. 
MDCT CLY ACTOS ES SS 55a cl sieve; ora dote raat Oxalsia osacolere oS. Shavaxerets ok orduereneress 47 (11) 


Talks too fast—inaudible—shouting, ranting—muttering, indistinct—too slow in 
speech—halting, hesitating—cannot hear him. 


MAIORCEMAT 65 een sarcrc vise aieieroxeys ise eree wise iar Slane Sy Rion 42 (5) 


Lack of material to communicate—superficial—flippancy—shallow—treats retreat 
lightly—too many ideas at one time—lightness of treatment—banality—lack of 
theological basis—ignorance—theologically unsound. 


Emotionalism aiid dramatic Manes oc. <:o50.6:5, 0:0 50:05 sinielnts 0's s nae 40 (8) 


Oratorical—excessive emotion—flowery language—sentimentalism in choice of 
poems, prayers, etc.—too many gestures—unnecessary play on words. 
--40 (15) 


LOGEM AOL SP MEAUEON s 501-5: lers-olcicicl otai Seieis wk pikes Renee olaes 


Unpreparedness—lack of organization—lack of immediate preparation. 
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Excessive: intellecttialtty:<.:.:.5.0.0 / sie ocissia ote s apelete dale cre isis 39 (15) 


Subjects too deep—explainer of theology—too philosophical—theological learning 
—bookish conferences—high sounding explanations. 


Critical spins s tit Generals sy 65 so os eae aie rote sole cloie els os dies 34 (10) 


Chip on the shoulder—critical spirit—pet grievances—critical toward his own com- 
munity or superiors—constant scolding—criticism of sisters studying for degrees— 
cynical spirit. 


Back of Ghee GG RUMORS, «6 6:65 of ds once erode vale wale ere setae 34 (10) 
Too serious—gloomy—never a sense of humor. 
Raitical: spit Coward G1s6r< o. 6.o-6 0 ce Hae ne prance macs eqns 31 (6) 


Belittling nuns—attitude that religious are frustrated—unfriendly toward our com- 
munity—critical toward sisters—lack of respect for religious women—making fun 
of nuns—critical of our rule, constitutions, and customs—says he dislikes giving 
retreats to sisters. : 


Wrorlcthinesatet 2 -(hes0st a 2. bd Secrshel erage eta teeters en terrae eae (7) 


Lack of spiritual depth—too blasé—play boy type—lacks holiness—easy going— 
selfish. 


Narration: of personal experiences «0 6. bie ccc cuss cee leve needs 26 (8) 


Too much personal reference—talking about what they have done—introducing 
himself and his beloved relatives—details of family history. 


aches Ofe Meeieitiens so. cs.s: (6 2s/oxesa-ccenevdie-eh oiane aisi aa ea ere io ave rare 25 (5) 


Acting as though we can’t understand him—talking down to women—condescend- 
ing toward nuns—belittles the intelligence of nuns and hence waters down doctrine 
—treats sisters as beginners in the spiritual life. 


Doesn’t understand human nature—lack of understanding of nuns and their problems. 


In order neither to prolong our list beyond due measure nor to 
deny the sisters’ views full recognition, we will treat the remaining de- 
fects in paragraph form and indicate only the total number of times 
each failing was mentioned. Defects in examples (lack of, exag- 
gerated, too many), 14; narrating faults and scandalous stories re- 
garding other religious, 12; mannerisms and idiosyncrasies, 12; brev- 
ity, 12; language defects (crude, coarse, slang, grammatical errors), 
11; nervous and timid (restless, fidgeting), 11; not looking at 
audience, 10; inexperience, 8; apodictic, 8; insincerity (affected sanc- 
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tity, not practicing what he preaches),-8; lack of originality (espe- 
cially in illustrations and expressions), 8; too familiar, 8; watering 
down spiritual life, 7; slovenly at Mass, 6; no theme in the retreat, 
5; late for conferences, 5; too eager to please, 4. Subjects receiving 
three mentions were vagueness, rigid retreat routine, self-depreciation, 
effeminacy, and excessive praise of sisters. Those noted twice were 
curiosity and prying, stress on unimportant matters, loud speaking 
in the convent, neglect of the liturgy, and. provincialism. A few of 
the many items mentioned by only one sister were immaturity, use 
of cliches, preoccupation with a favorite subject, lack of refinement, 
joking about sacred things, and use of pietistic expressions. 

We must not fail to note that 208 sisters chose not to answer 
this question. While we cannot be sure just what their reasons may 
have been, it seems likely that some sisters simply could not recall 
any outstanding defects. Others may have thought it unkind or 
unappreciative to record defects of their retreat masters. These latter 
we may admire even though we do not agree with them. Whatever 
the reasons may be, more sisters abstained from replying to this 
question than abstained from any other. 

In other questions thus far treated in this series of articles, we 
have given representative excerpts from the sisters’ further comments, 
but for the present question any attempt to be really representative 
would far exceed the bounds of one article. We will, therefore, limit 
ourselves to excerpts characteristic of some of the more-frequently 
mentioned defects. 


Reading notes— 


I also do not like for the retreat master to read his conferences. He may wish to 
refer to notes, but he should have his material so well at his finger tips that he 
can deliver it without reading. 


Some are far from. interesting.. It. is a real penance to sit through six days of 
listening and straining while someone drones away from some notebook. 


The only real dislike is toward the retreat master who reads all his talks. I don’t 
say he can’t have notes, etc., but the reading of entire lectures and meditations has 
simply no effect. I'd rather ten minutes of a straight talk. 


Lack of interest— 


The worst fault is perhaps an attitude of mere tolerance of this job of giving nuns a 
retreat. The sooner it’s over the better! 


Sisters look forward to their annual retreat with eager anticipation for months, 
and most of them really do want to progress in the spiritual life. It is a big dis- 
appointment when they have to listen to a retreat master who apparently does 
not care for this type of work. 
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Conceit— 
One who calls attention to himself—the ‘‘I’—more than necessary in conferences. 


Shows off his intelligence and forgets retreatants also have some. 
Sarcasm— 


Sarcasm and ridicule of women in general and of nuns in particular. 
Critical negativism— 


If there is any observation I should like to make it is this: whatever you can do 
to dissuade retreat masters for sisters from flavoring their conferences, meditations, 
and talks with stories exemplifying the eccentricities and quirks of sisters—usually 
these apply to only a relatively few—please do. . . . There is nothing so devas- 
tating and so harmful, it seems to me, than just that type of story. If our youth- 
ful entrants grow cynical, distrustful, perhaps even weak in their vocation, may it 
not be because of the unwise, imprudent choice of illustrations chosen by retreat 
masters? True, there are odd sisters, but for every odd one, there are at last eight 
or more sensible, normal ones. Why select the queer and rarely allude to the truly 
noble and fine in every sense of the words? Young people are shocked, and rightly 
so, at the strange things they sometimes hear. It may be that retreat masters wish 
to be entertaining, amusing. But at what a cost! Ours is an age in which reverence 
is fast waning. Couldn’t it help to a restoration if retreat masters were occasionally 
more reverent? 


Tendency to overemphasize the fact that disagreements and petty jealousies do occur 
in religious life. We know they do, but there are plenty of sisters who are outstand- 
ing examples of beautiful sisterly charity as well as communities where the spirit 
of charity is outstanding. 


Joking manner— 


What the sisters need is practical help toward sanctity . . ., but too often the 
master uses the shell of the pulpit to reflect Father Retreat Master instead of the will 
of God to his listeners. This is especially true of the ‘‘joker’’ who uses the time 
for his stories and leaves the sisters with nothing to take with them except mem- 
ories of his cleverness. 


Severity— 


Pounding, scolding, and ‘‘yelling,’’ though I don’t mind being told the truth— 
but not so loud! 


Lack of understanding— 


Sometimes the retréat master forgets that the sisters have more to do than just say 
their prayers. He should look into the entire picture and help both subject and 
superior. Some retreats the subject gets all the corrections, and then sometimes the 
superior is all to blame. Why not lead all to God by charity, patience, and a kind 
understanding of our difficulties? 


I think community life is a far happier and “‘homey-er’’ state than some retreat 
masters imply. After 29 years of it, under 16 different superiors, I can say I’ve never 
lived in a house where happiness and virtue didn’t far outweigh human failings 
and ‘‘blue Mondays.”—~(I’m a realist, not an optimist!) 
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We now have the happier task of noting a few of the unsolicited 
compliments many of the sisters paid their retreat masters. To neg- 
lect these and dwell on defects alone would be to give the reader a 
badly distorted picture of the whole situation. As is usually the 
case in human affairs, all is neither black nor white. Among the 
favorable observations made, the following are characteristic. 


Most retreat masters are sincere, earnest, and holy. We can make allowances for 
lack of absolute perfection. 


If a retreat master is sincere and works hard I can’t dislike much in him. I have 
had none whose characteristics made me lose the value of retreats. 


I never really thought about this [defects], for I can truthfully say and I thank 
God for it, I enjoyed every one of my retreats. I learned something every time, 
because I was looking for something. 


I have never had a dislike for a retreat master. I see in him God’s messenger for 
my soul, who will only do his best to bring me nearer to God. 


I have observed no serious undesirable characteristics. 


Actually I have liked every retreat and every retreat master in my twenty years in 
religion. These very minor dislikes are mentioned only to indicate how trivial are 
the things we let get between us and the message of the retreat. 


Heavens! I don’t know—l’ve never stopped to think. I always figure the poor 
man is doing a job that’s hard enough without our being critical. He’s out to 
help us and we ought to help him to help us. I’m told, “‘It’s easier to criticize 
a retreat master than to be one.” 


Most retreat masters have the necessary characteristics requisite for such important 
work—God bless them! 

And we might add: God bless these sisters! both those who in 
fraternal charity pointed out defects and those who in the same 
charity saw none to point out. 
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Questions and Answers 


{The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., professor of 
canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland.] 
—30— 

| am guiding a young man who is entering our own institute. He casu- 
ally remarked to me that his family wanted him to sign over his money to 
his brothers and sisters before entrance. By careful questioning | learned 
that his money amounted to several thousand dollars. Should he sign 
over this money to others before his entrance? 

A renunciation is the giving away, the gratuitous abdication of 
the ownership of property. An obligation is any act by which own- 
ership is lessened, rendered less secure, or impeded, e. g., putting up 
property as security for the debts of others. Can. 568 renders both 
illicit and invalid any renunciation or obligation placed on the prin- 
cipal of his property by a novice. The canon applies only to the 
noviceship, but it is contrary to the spirit of this same law for a 
renunciation or obligation to be placed on the property of a candi- 
date during the postulancy or before entrance because of the inten- 
tion of entering religion. The purpose of c. 568 is to protect the 
novice’s right to leave religion and to prevent him being deterred 
from doing so because he had given away his property. This reason 
applies equally to the time before the noviceship. Therefore, postu- 
lants and candidates should in practically every case be dissuaded 
from any renunciation or obligation. The professed of simple vows 
may give away the income on his property even after first profession. 
He could later ask the Holy See for permission to give away all or 
part of the principal of his property, if there should be real need of 
this; and the solemnly professed will have to give away all his prop- 
erty at the renunciation effective at solemn profession. Relatives are 
not often selfless in a case of this nature. It is also at least becoming 
for those in or approaching the state of perfection, if they are to give 
away any property, to follow the counsel of perfection, which is 
not to give to relatives but to give to the poor. 


A postulant was in danger of death. Could he have been admitted 
to the profession that is permitted to novices in danger of death? 

A plenary indulgence in the form of a jubilee is attached to the 
profession permitted to novices, and this profession also requires ad- 
mission by a higher superior, the superior of the novitiate house, or 
the delegate of either. This profession is restricted to novices and 
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may not be granted to a postulant.. However, canon law does not 
forbid professed religious, novices, and postulants to make private 
vows (c. 1307, § 2). Such vows are most rarely advisable for them, 
and should never be made without consulting a confessor who is 
prudent and sufficiently conversant with the habitual state of soul 
of the subject. There would rarely be any reason for opposing a 
private vow by a postulant in danger of death. Therefore, the postu- 
lant in danger of death can be instructed that he may make the vows 
of the institute completely of his own volition. There is no ad- 
mission in this case on the part of superiors, and the indulgence is 
not attached to this profession. The essential effect of the profession 
granted to novices is attained, i. e., the greater oblation of oneself to 
God and the consolation of the postulant. In this case also, the or- 
dinary formula of profession of the institute is to be used but with- 
out any determination of time. The implicit duration of the vows 
is until the postulant recovers his health. If he does, the vows cease; 
and he is in exactly the same state as if he had taken no vows what- 
soever. Cf. Wernz-Vidal, III, De Religiosis, 258-59, note 71. 


Is it canon law or merely our own constitutions that forbid the assign- 
ment of any but exemplary religious to the novitiate house? Is it always 
possible to observe this prohibition? 

Can. 554, § 3, commands higher superiors to assign only ex- 
emplary religious to novitiate houses. The evident reason is the in- 
fluence that the lives of the professed can exert on the novices. The 
sense of this law is that religious who are not exemplary must not 
be assigned for habitual residence to the house in which the novitiate 
is located. The code presumes that only the master and his assist- 
ants will reside in the novitiate itself. In clerical institutes the same 
prescription of the code extends to houses of study. Lay institutes 
should be directed by the same principle with regard to the houses 
where the professed of temporary vows reside during studies. Every 
effort is to be made to observe this law of the code, but it is quite 
often impossible in practice to send a refractory religious to any 
house except the novitiate house. The religious at times has to be 
removed from contact with externs, and even more frequently he or 
she simply has to be sent to a very large community. Religious of 
this type can make life impossible for a smaller community. In cases 
of this nature, superiors are to strive to observe the purpose of the 
law by preventing such religious from having a harmful influence 
on the novices. 
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ae 

Must the novitiate be located at the residence of the superior general 
or provincial? 

Neither canon law nor the practice of the Holy See in approv- 
ing constitutions demands that the novitiate be located at the resi- 
dence of the superior general or provincial. Article 88 of the Normae 
of 1901 contained the self-evident prescription that the novitiate 
was to be located at the place most suitable for the formation of the 
novices. The supervision of the higher superior can be more readily 
exercised when he resides at the novitiate, but the same purpose can 
and should be attained by more frequent visits to the novitiate. 


—34— 

Must we admit to the noviceship one who has been approved in the 
canonical examination of the local ordinary, and is it of obligation that 
this examination be made outside the cloister? 

The canonical examination prescribed for institutes of women 
by can. 552 is not admission to the noviceship or first temporary 
or perpetual profession but a prerequisite for a licit admission. There- 
fore, a subject who has been approved in this examination may be 
dismissed, excluded from further professions, or have her time of 
postulancy, noviceship, or temporary vows prolonged by the com- 
petent higher superior. The examination is to take place outside 
the cloister of both orders and congregations, but any just or reason- 
able cause (c. 604, § 1) will suffice for holding the examination 
within the common cloister of congregations, i. e., institutes of 
simple vows. 

sities 

What is to be done if in giving Holy Communion at the grille a Host 
falls within the papal cloister of nuns? 

A priest may enter the cloister to pick up the Host, or a nun 
may pick up the Host with the paten, a clean piece of paper, or her 
fingers and either consume it, if she has not already communicated, 
or give it to the priest. The place where the Host had fallen is after- 
wards to be washed by a nun, and the water is to be thrown into 
‘the sacrarium. Cf. Fanfani, De Religiosis, 460; J. O’Connell, The 
Celebration of Mass, 242; De Amicis, Caeremoniale Parochorum, 
181; De Herdt, Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis, II, n. 188. 


niin 
I asked a priest to say a votive Mass of the Annunciation of the Bless- 
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ed Virgin Mary. He told me he was not allowed to do so. What is the 
reason for this? 

Only the Masses for which permission is expressly given may be 
said as votive Masses of the Divine Persons, the Blessed Virgin, and 
the angels. This permission is verified when the Mass is listed as a 
votive Mass in the missal or when directions are given in the Mass, 
usually after the gradual, for saying it as a votive Mass. The votive 
Masses of the Blessed Mother universally permitted are the five 
Masses of Our Lady for Saturdays according'‘to the season, Immacu- 
late Conception, Seven Dolors, and Immaculate Heart. All the 
Masses of the Blessed Virgin in the Masses for Certain Places may 
be used as votive Masses, except that of the Expectation of the 
Birth of Our Lord (December 18), but only in places where the 
festal Mass is permitted. Particular dioceses or religious institutes 
can also have indults to say some other Masses of the Blessed Virgin 
as votive Masses. A votive Mass may be said in honor of any canon- 
ized saint whose name is inscribed in the Roman Martyrology, in 
its approved supplements, or in the calendar approved by the Holy 
See for any diocese, religious order, or congregation. Votive Masses 
may also be said for the various necessities contained in the second 
series of votive Masses of the missal. Cf. J. O’Connell, The Cele- 
bration of Mass, 68-73. 

ani pas 

What is the meaning of lay brother and lay sister? 

When found, different classes of religious in the same institute 
are commonly those of clerical religious and lay brothers, teaching 
brothers and lay brothers, choir nuns or sisters and lay sisters. Lay 
brothers and lay sisters are sometimes called coadjutor, coadjutrix, 
auxiliary, and converse religious. The Latin name for their class 
is conversi(ae). A lay brother or sister is not simply a lay religious. 
All religious women are lay religious, since a lay religious is one not 
destined for the priesthood. Lay brothers can be had in a male in- 
stitute in which all the members are lay religious, e. g., in a congre- 
gation of teaching brothers. The class of lay brother and lay sister 
is distinguished by the following notes. There are two juridical 
classes of members of distinct rights and obligations in the institute. 
The lay brother or sister is destined for domestic, manual, and tem- 
poral labors, while to the other class appertain the priestly ministry, 
teaching, nursing, and the formation of postulants, novices, and 
professed. The lay brothers and sisters have no part in the govern- 
ment of the institute, which is reserved to the other class. Therefore, 
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they cannot be voted for or appointed to any office; nor do they 
have a vote in any chapter, general, provincial, or local. In virtue of 
c. 526, lay- sisters have a vote on prolonging the term of the ordinary 
confessor; but this is not a matter of government. 


connie 

We prolonged the temporary vows of a junior professed for three 
more years. May we admit him to perpetual profession before the ex- 
piration of these three added years? 

By canon law both the postulancy and the noviceship may be 
prolonged but not longer than six months. This prolongation may 
be made even if the duration of the postulancy and noviceship 1s 
longer than the six months and the year prescribed by canon law. 
Some constitutions restrict prolongation, e. g., by forbidding an ex- 
tension of more than three months to a prescribed postulancy of 
nine months or to a noviceship of two years. Canon law also per- 
mits a prolongation of temporary vows for three years but forbids 
that the whole time of any case of temporary profession, without 
an indult from the Holy See, be more than six years. If an institute 
has five years of temporary vows, they are prolongable only for a 
year; if six, they may be prolonged only by an indult from the Holy 
See. 

Prolongation of any of these probationary states is to be avoided 
as far as possible by a system of reports to the higher superior and 
the prompt instruction, counseling, and admonishing of the unsatis- 
factory subject. Prolongation is rarely found to be a satisfactory 
expedient except in a case such as that of health. 

A prolongation of any of these probationary states does not 
have to be made for the full time permitted by law. Any of them 
may be prolonged for days, weeks, months, and the temporary pro- 
fession for one or two years. Whether the prolongation has been 
made for the full time allowed or any lesser period, the competent 
higher superior may admit a subject who has proved himself satis- 
factory before the expiration of such a period. 


= - 

What is the difference between the canonical impediments that make 
a noviceship invalid and those that render it merely illicit? 

An impediment to the noviceship is a circumstance affecting a 
person that would make his noviceship either invalid (diriment im- 
pediment) or merely illicit (merely prohibiting impediment). All 
religious institutes are obliged by the impediments of can. 542. Some 
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institutes: have additional impediments of their own constitutions, 

All laws of the code oblige immediately under sin. Their vio- 
lation is consequently a sin, at least objectively. “The common ef- 
fect of law is to produce a moral obligation. A law produces no 
other effect unless this is certainly stated in the law. For example, 
some laws enact a canonical penalty, such as an excommunication 
against a Catholic who attempts marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister (c. 2319, § 1, 1°). In the present matter, a law produces 
only the common effect of a moral obligation when it is a merely 
prohibiting impediment. To be also a diriment impediment, the 
law must state certainly, either explicitly or implicitly, that it is an 
invalidating law. This is done explicitly by the phrases that the 
person is incapable of making a valid noviceship or cannot be validly 
admitted to the noviceship. Implicitly the same effect would be ex- 
pressed by stating that the circumstance was a diriment impediment 
or that no noviceship could exist because of the circumstance or by 
requiring a circumstance for a noviceship or a novice to exist. 

Invalidating ecclesiastical laws are concerned only with juridical 
acts. These are acts that effect the acquisition, change, and loss of 
rights and obligations, such as contracts, marriage, and religious pro- 
fession. It is impossible to invalidate a simple act of disobedience; 
but marriage, since it produces the rights and obligations of husband 
and wife, can be invalidated. Let us suppose that a religious pro- 
fession is invalidly made. The invalidating law does not and can- 
not annihilate the physical entity of the act of profession; nor can 
it annul the moral entity of the act, i. e., that the act was or was not 
knowingly and thus sinfully made contrary to law. However, the 
act of profession would otherwise have produced the rights and ob- 
ligations of the religious state. The precise effect of the invalidating 
law is to annul these rights and obligations. —The one who made the 
profession is not a religious and has none of the rights and obliga- 
tions of a religious. The juridical effect of a valid noviceship is to 
make the subject capable under this aspect of a valid religious pro- 
fession; a diriment impediment not dispensed annuls this capability. 
Inculpable ignorance excuses from the sin but not from the invali- 
dating effect of a violation of such laws. Ignorance would excuse 
even from the invalidity of a particular law when such a law states 
that ignorance has this effect (c. 16, § 1). None of the invalidating 
laws on the religious state admit ignorance as an excuse from the 
invalidating effect. 

Religious should faithfully observe all the laws of their institute 
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and especially of the Church, but the invalidating laws are to be 
even more carefully studied and most strictly observed. Very serious 
consequences can arise from negligence in this matter, since the in- 
validating laws on the religious state can quite readily cause a chain 
of invalidity in the institute. For example, an invalid noviceship 
makes all subsequent professions invalid, and a house not validly 
designated as a novitiate house renders all noviceships in that house 
invalid. These possible cases could be multiplied, and all possible 
cases appear to have been verified in fact. The care for the observance 
of invalidating laws on the religious state rarely falls on subjects or 
local superiors. It is the master of novices, higher superiors and their 
councilors, and the general and provincial secretary who must take 
care of the observance of such laws. They should know enough canon 
law to recognize or at least suspect an invalidating law and they must 
seek competent advice in any doubtful matter. 


—10— 

Poverty is a constant problem in our institute. The principal difficul- 
ties are the use of money without permission, the very frequent request to 
use all or part of gifts, the obtaining of personal necessities, practically 
always of better quality, from seculars, and the obtaining of money from 
seculars for special purposes, which appear very extraordinary to the 
other religious. The last two are often solicited, directly or indirectly, by 
the religious. It is humiliating to realize that this is being done, and es- 
pecially the last two practices cause difficulties, discontent, and gradual 
loss of observance in quite a few other religious. | am sure that, with the 
possible exception of rare and accidental cases, local superiors are gen- 
erous. Are there any laws that we should add to our constitutions to 
strengthen the observance of poverty? 

The principles with regard to such practices and even the specific 
practices themselves have often been treated in the REVIEW FOR RE- 
LIGIOUS. It is a delusion to believe that new or added laws neces- 
sarily effect a renewed spiritual life. Defective laws should be cor- 
rected; but the laws of the institute in question, as of so many others 
that are faced by the same problem, are not defective. The precise 
difficulty of many religious is that they confine their understanding 
and practice of poverty to the mere obligation of the vow and of law. 
Superiors are to insist on the observance of both the vow and the 
laws on poverty; they are to remember that it is easier to prevent 
than to eliminate abuses; and by apt instruction and individual guid- 
ance they are to strive to make their subjects realize the purpose of 
poverty, without which poverty in many cases will be a matter of, 
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‘“‘what I can get away with.’’ The purpose of the religious life is 
the perfection of divine charity, and the primary purpose of the three 
vows of religion is to remove the chief obstacles that impede the 
soul from complete love of God. The principal purpose therefore 
of the vow of poverty is not mere external observance but a detach- 
ment from external goods that will lead to an increased love of God. 
Detachment here is the habitual interior state by which one uses, 
requests, and desires material things, not for themselves, but only in- 
sofar as they are necessary or useful for personal sanctification, prog- 
ress in that sanctification, and work. Permission is a help to the at- 
tainment of detachment, but no assurance of its acquisition. Per- 
mission is highly compatible with attachment to the object permitted. 
It should be axiomatic that religious poverty is efficacious only to the 
degree that it effects detachment. If a religious is not striving for 
detachment, poverty is contributing very little to his religious life. 
This purpose of povery is not commanded under sin; but a religibus 
is grievously deceived if he does not realize that his sanctification, even 
after profession, is placed principally in matters of counsel. Religious 
poverty consequently is real and effective only in the degree that it 
is increasing love of God, detachment from material things, and the 
correlative virtues of trust in divine providence, patience, meekness, 
humility, and the spirit of mortification. 


—41— 

A candidate applied for admission who had evidently been conceived 
before the marriage of his parents, but the parents married in the Church 
before his birth. Is he legitimate? 

A legitimate child is one either conceived or born of a valid or 
a putative marriage (c. 1114). It is therefore not necessary that a 
child be both conceived and born of such a marriage, but either con- 
ception or birth is sufficient. This child was born of a valid mar- 
riage and is consequently legitimate. 


42 

It will be clearer to put the present question in the form of a case 
with fictitious names. Irwin, a Catholic, attempted marriage with Irma, 
an Episcopalian, before an Episcopalian minister. A daughter, Jane, was 
born to the couple a year later. The marriage was never convalidated in 
the Cathloic Church. Irwin has always been certain of the invalidity of 
his marriage, but Irma has never had a doubt about its validity. Jane has 
always been a Catholic and wishes to enter religion. Is she legitimate? 
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A child is legitimate if conceived or born either from a valid or 
from a putative marriage. A putative marriage is an invalid mar- 
riage, but at the time of the celebration at least one of the parties 
believed the marriage valid. It is sufficient that a non-Catholic party 
be the one in good faith. (Cf. Vlaming-Bender, Praelectiones Iuris 
Matrimoni, 45-46; Woywood-Smith, A Practical Commentary, I, 
646.) This good faith required in at least one of the parties means 
that such a party at the time of the celebration either had no doubt 
about the validity; or, if there was such a doubt, it was proportion- 
ately investigated. If such an investigation was neglected, the party 
was not in good faith. The marriage remains putative until both 
parties are certain of its invalidity. A child either conceived or born 
while the marriage is putative is legitimate and remains so forever, 
even though later both parties become certain of the invalidity. A 
putative marriage can occur when the invalidating cause is either 
a defect of consent or a diriment impediment not dispensed. On 
January 26, 1949, the Code Commission gave an authentic inter- 
pretation, whose sense is that a marriage attempted completely with- 
out canonical form cannot be putative if at least one of the parties is 
held to canonical form. Canonical form consists in the presence of a 
competent priest and at least two witnesses. As a Catholic, Irwin 
was held to canonical form; and his marriage with Irma before an 
Episcopalian minister was attempted completely without canonical 
form. Therefore, the marriage cannot be putative; and Jane is 
illegitimate. 

43 

Does the impediment of a religious profession affect one who left 
after profession and later wishes to be readmitted to the same institute? 

This diriment impediment of can. 542, 1°, reads: ‘““Those who 
are or were bound by religious profession.’’ The language of the 
canon is absolute and is to be understood absolutely. The impediment 
therefore is verified in those who are now bound or at any time in 
the past were bound by valid religious vows, solemn or simple, per- 
petual or temporary, in the same or a different institute, whether an 
order or a pontifical or diocesan congregation. The impediment does 
not affect those who were merely novices or postulants in any re- 
ligious institute, nor novices who were admitted to profession in dan- 
ger of death, nor finally anyone who was a member of a society of 
common life without public vows or of a secular institute. How- 
ever, many institutes have a merely prohibitive impediment of their 
own constitutions with regard to those who were novices or postu- 
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lants in another religious institute, which some extend also to those 


who had been novices or postulants in the same religious institute. 
The impediment is dispensable. Greater care is to be exercised 
in this case to secure assurance of a religious vocation. The departure 
from another institute is, generally speaking, a strong argument 
against the presence of a religious vocation. The petition should 
give the circumstances and reasons for the departure, i. e., the name 
of the other institute, of what vows the candidate was professed, for 
how long, and whether the departure was voluntary or by exclusion 
at the end of temporary vows, by secularization, or dismissal. The 
reasons for the departure should be given truthfully and completely. 


an 
Should novices be separated from the postulants? 


Canon law does not command the separation of the novices and 
postulants. Constitutions of lay congregations approved by the 
Holy See after 1901 are based in great part on the Normae of 1901. 
Article 64 of these Normae prescribed such a separation when this 
could be conveniently accomplished. Some institutes have such a 
prescription in their constitutions, due either to the influence of the 
Normae or to the fact that these institutes believe separation to be more 
conducive to the religious formation of both novices and postulants. 


— 
What does canon law command about the place of postulancy? 


Can. 540, § 1, commands that the postulancy be made in the 
novitiate house or in another house of the institute where the religious 
discipline prescribed by the constitutions is faithfully observed. The 
canon does not forbid the distribution of the postulants in many 
houses of the institute nor the repeated transfer of a postulant from 
one house to another. Experience, however, more than fully dem- 
onstrates that it is far more preferable for the postulancy to be made 
in the novitiate house. It can be taken as a thoroughly sound and 
general practical principle that the effect of separation from the 
master of novices or postulants is little instruction or formation in 
the religious life. A small number of congregations have wisely pre- 
scribed that the postulants must spend two complete months in the 
novitiate house before their entrance into the noviceship when the 
earlier part of the postulancy has been made outside the novitiate 
house. 
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(Material for this department should be sent to: Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.) 


THE MIND OF THE CHURCH IN THE FORMATION OF SISTERS. Se- 
lections from Addresses Given during the Six Regional Conferences 
and the First National Meeting of the Sister Formation Conference, 
1954-1955. Pp. 282. Fordham University Press, New York. 1956. 
$3.00 


This book is another milestone in the Sister Formation move- 
ment. The inspiration of the movement was the address of Pius XII 
at the first International Congress of Teaching Sisters in September, 
1951. The Holy Father exhorted the sisters to make all of their 
schools excellent, to make sure that the education of sister teach- 
ers corresponds in quality and academic degrees to that demanded 
by the state, and to adapt themselves to new conditions. “‘You,’’ he 
added, ‘‘must serve the cause of Jesus Christ and of His Church as 
the world today requires.”’ 

The movement was informally launched at the Kansas City 
NCEA convention in 1952 when a group of sisters was authorized 
to survey the current status of sister education in the United States. 
The findings of the survey underscored three major problems of 
sister education: (1) the needed time for sisters to complete a 
bachelor’s degree program and state certification requirements before 
entering the classroom, (2) the resources (financial and academic) 
necessary for this adequate preparation for teaching, and (3) the need 
to win an understanding by all who are concerned with Catholic 
education of these and other pressing problems confronting the al- 
most 95,000 U. S. teaching sisters. 

While the survey was in progress, the college and university 
department approved in March, 1953, the setting up of a Sisters 
Educational and Professional Standards Commission (SEPS), later 
changed to the Sister Formation Committee. In three years this 
committee has established an impressive record of achievements. To 
help the 118 small communities having no educational facilities of 
their own and no access to nearby Catholic colleges, it published a 
Directory of Catholic Women’s Colleges having facilities for the 


education of sisters. In October, 1954, it initiated a quarterly Sister 
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Formation Bulletin which has a paid circulation of 3,300. It spon- 
sored a series of two-day regional Sister Formation Conferences 
in 1954-55 and again in 1955-56. It conducted on a national scale 
a Vocation Survey, a Juniorate Study, and set up regional commit- 
tees to study in-service needs of sisters. Through its chairman, 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., it secured a $50,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to make a study, in the 
summer of 1956, to determine an ideal curriculum in sister education. 


The further achievement, specifically under review here, is the 
publication of the main addresses of the 1954-55 Sister Formation 
Conferences. Here we have encouragement for the movement from 
eight members of the hierarchy, papers by five canonists applying 
ecclesiastical directives for the education of religious men to the edu- 
cation of sisters, six addresses on sister formation by diocesan super- 
intendents of schools, eight papers on the same subject by college and 
university administrators, a series of reports on the formation pro- 
grams of religious communities of men, and three addresses on special 
topics. The one-day sessions by the sisters themselves at these re- 
gional conferences are not recorded: they were ‘‘off the record’’; 
but their calculated effect on the morale and leadership of major 
superiors, who are the architects of the sister-formation movement, 
was very great. In sum, this book is a stimulating introduction to 
this providential movement. It should be read and talked about 
by everybody who has at heart the mission of Catholic education at 
all levels. We look forward to the early publication of the second 
series of conferences on the “Integration of Spiritual and Intellectual 
Elements in the Formation of Sisters.’,-—ALLAN P. FARRELL, S.J. 


THE HEART OF FATHER DAMIEN. By Vital Jourdain, SS. CC. Trans- 
lated by Francis Larkin, SS. CC., and Charles Davenport. Pp. 438. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1955. $4.75. 

John Farrow’s Damien the Leper, published in 1937, is still a 
good account of Father Damien’s life and work. Farrow writes 
vividly and swiftly but keeps his imaginative reconstruction of 
scenes within bounds; he respects the facts. Furthermore, he fills 
in the historical and medical background necessary to orientate the 
average reader; he fills in the doctrinal background for the non- 
Catholic. For the reader, then, who is to meet Father Damien for 
the first time, Farrow’s is still the best book. 

This is, by no means, to say that Farrow does full justice to 
his subject. His book is severely limited in intention (to present 
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Damien the saintly helper of the lepers), in resources (only those 
commonly accessible), and in insight (the portrait of Damien is 
overly simplified). These limitations are transcended in the newly 
translated life of Joseph de Veuster, The Heart of Father Damien, 
by Father Jourdain. 

Father Jourdain has had access to all the extant material on 
Father Damien, including that in the archives of the Congregation 
of the Sacred Hearts. Damien’s relations with his family, his fellow 
religious, his superiors, his bishop, his co-workers on Molokai—all 
are given extended treatment. Damien’s protracted battles with the 
civil authorities are patiently and expertly handled. Portraits of 
Damien drawn by his enemies are reduced to the parodies and cari- 
catures they really are. The peripheral figures surrounding Damien 
are solidly blocked in. Best of all, Damien, the man, the priest, the 
religious, the missionary, is reverently but searchingly examined. 
Father Jourdain’s motto seems to be ‘‘The plain truth is enough,” 
and he is at pains to get it all in the record. As a result, we get a 
full three-dimensional picture of a Damien who remains a stolid 
Fleming to the end, inspires jealousy as well as love, is inadequately 
prepared for a job too big for any one man, obedient even while 
labelled disobedient and stiff-necked—which is only to say, a pic- 
ture of grace transfiguring but not removing nature, all the while 
stamping that nature with the sign of the cross. 

This, then, is the best biography of Father Damien available in 
English today. The translation is, at one and the same time, accur- 
ate and lively. One discrepancy might be corrected in future editions: 
on page 416 and throughout the bibliography Father Jourdain’s 
name is spelled Jourdan.—W. P. KROLIKOWSKI, S.J. 


FRANCISCAN PERFECTION. By Cesaire de Tours, O.F.M., Cap. 
Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M., Cap. Pp. 193. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1956. $3.25. 

Franciscan Perfection is a smooth-flowing and very readable trans- 
lation of a well-known French study of Franciscan spirituality first 
published some thirty-five years ago. The younger members of the 
Franciscan family, for whom it was especially written, will find 
this a vivid portrayal of the life of St. Francis, with emphasis on 
those elements from which have developed the characteristic features 
of the spiritual heritage of the saint of Assisi. All readers will draw 
from it a greater appreciation of the overall aspects of Franciscan 
perfection; yet the book succinctly synthesizes, while almost im- 
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perceptibly absorbing, a wealth of details that individually might 
serve as departure points for many a fruitful meditation. Like II 
Poverello himself, Franciscan perfection presents to the world a 
mosaic of wondrous simplicity exquisitly fashioned from a com- 
plexity of details. 

The five main divisions of the book are devoted to progressive 
stages in the development of Franciscan perfection and fitted (some- 
times rather loosely) into the major events of the life of St. Francis. 
Each is characterized by a different locale now perpetuated as a 
Franciscan sanctuary: Assisi, San Damiano, the Portiuncula, Mount 
Alverna, and the Hill of Paradise. Thus the development follows 
a logical pattern: preparation for, vocation to, spread of, consum- 
mation of, and permanence of Franciscan perfection. Within this 
framework the author has deftly woven numerous threads of spir- 
ituality, some long but most short and sharply defined. But it is 
the resulting tapestry, considered as a whole, that makes the more 
permanent impression. 

Franciscan Perfection is not a meditation book in the usual sense; 
most of the topics are not sufficiently developed for this. However, 
it does contain a great deal of material that should contribute much to 
a more prayerful understanding and appreciation of the basic spirit- 
uality of one of the Church’s outstanding sons. 

—R. GERARD ALBRIGHT, S.J. 


THAT THEY MAY KNOW THEE. By Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, 
D.D. Edited by George L. Kane. Pp. 217. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland. 1956. $3.00. 

Earlier this year the Holy Father assigned ‘‘Esteem for Voca- 
tions’’ as the monthly intention of the Apostleship of Prayer. This 
book is one way of carrying out that intention. Far from just being 
aimed at attracting young people to the religious and priestly life, 
it also provides inspirational reading for those who have already 
embraced those states. Few prelates, Father Kane states in the fore- 
word, have written more compellingly on the important subject of 
vocations than Archbishop Cushing of Boston. This collection of 
articles, sermons, and addresses over a ten-year period shows the 
prominence which the topic assumed in the Archbishop’s own mind. 

The book is divided into six major sections. The first two are 
on a sense of vocation and religious vocations in general. Here he 
points out that one reason for the shortage of vocations is the fail- 
ure of many even to consider the idea of vocation. Lack of pub- 
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lished material also contributes to this lack of priests and religious. 
Several of the articles selected offset this want of interest by empha- 
sizing the grandeur and place of vocations in the life of the Church. 
Another aspect brought out is the simplicity of the fundamental 
requirements for a vocation to the priesthood or religious life, and 
the fact that most young Americans possess these qualifications. 

Subsequent sections are devoted to a study of vocations to the 
priesthood, sisterhood, brotherhood, and a fine section on the work 
in the missions. Here the Archbishop underlines the need for mis- 
sionaries, while showing the apostolic and personally satisfying 
character of this life—-RALPH J. BASTIAN, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

The Three Stages of the Spiritual Life Under the Inspiration of 
Jesus. Vol. I, True Conversion of Heart; Vol. II, True Work of 
Progress; Vol. III, True Life of Union with the Father. By J. 
Grimal, S.M. Translated under the direction of Joseph Buckley, 
S.M. In these volumes the author, who was master of novices for 
nine years, treats of the three stages of the spiritual life, the purga- 
tive way, the illuminative way, and the unitive way. He states 
clearly the essential elements of each and the obstacles to be met with 
on the way. He presupposes that his readers have been sufficiently 
instructed in such matters as vocal and mental prayer, examination 
of conscience, and all the practical exercises by which a vigorous spir- 
itual life manifests itself. You may disagree with some of his opin- 
ions, but such disagreements will not affect the substance of his ex- 
position. The author has compressed much into a brief space, since 
the volumes average only 126 small pages. Not only priests and re- 
ligious but all who strive to lead a life of perfection will find guid- 
ance and inspiration in these volumes. $2.95 per volume. $8.00 
per set. 

In Praise of the Blessed Virgin. By Thomas 4 Kempis. Trans- 
lated by Robert E. Patterson. This little volume contains five dis- 
courses on the Blessed Virgin of the celebrated author of the Immi- 
tation to the Novices Regular of St. Augustine. It is an eloquent 
book that testifies to the author’s devotion to Mary, and is well 
suited to fan to a brighter flame the same devotion in its readers 
Pp. 52. $1.50. 
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The Canon Law Digest. Annual Supplement Through 1955. 
By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. and James I. O’Connor, S.J. Busy 
pastors and all who must know the most recent legislation of the 
Church will be pleased to know that the Supplement for 1955 is 
now available. 


DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL, 50 Mt. Walley Ave., Boston 30, Mass. 
Mary, Queen of the Apostles. By James Alberione, S.S.P. Trans- 
lated by a Daughter of St. Paul. In his introduction the author 
writes: “Just about one-fifth of mankind enjoys the benefits of the 
Redemption and of the Catholic Church! Let us think of the other 
four-fifths! . . . we have an easy and certain way of bringing Christ 
to the world: pass through this way: Mary!’’ These words explain 
the author’s purpose. The book is suitable for meditation and 
prayerful spiritual reading. Pp. 346. Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.50. 


Fabiola or the Church of the Catacombs. By Cardinal Wiseman. 
This book has seen many editions and deservedly so. It is an English 
classic. The present modern edition is distinguished by the excel- 
lence and large size of its clear type and by the addition of many 
excellent illustrations. Pp. 506. $4.00. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 746 E. 79th St., Chicago 19, II. 

Women in the Modern World. By Eva Firkel. Translated by 
Hilda Graef. The author studies woman against the background 
of modern life in the light of the findings of modern psychology 
interpreted in the light of Christian revelation. Part I is entitled 
“‘Woman’s Nature,’’ Part II, ‘““The Development of Women,” 
Part III, “Perfected Woman.” It is gratifying to find that the 
author is not only versed in modern psychology, but has the ability 
to present its findings in a way that makes them intelligible to the 
layman. The book is intended for women to help them understand 
and perfect themselves in whatever state or condition life has placed 
them. It will also prove very useful to priests and all who have to 
deal with women. Pp. 211. $3.50. 

The Role of the Laity in the Church. By Monsignor Gerard 
Philips. Translated by John R. Gilbert and James W. Moudry. 
Priests will welcome this book which is the first to deal explicitly 
with the theology of the lay apostolate. It is carefully written and 
abundantly documented. The author writes with authority as he 
is a professor of theology of the University of Louvain and is active 
as a spiritual leader of Catholic Action in Belgium. Pp. 175. $3.25. 


You and Your Children. Edited by Eugene S. Geissler. Priests 
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and religious will be interested in this book written to help parents 
educate their children, as one they can recommend highly to all par- 
ents. If there were a list of required reading for parents, this book 
would be on that list. Pp. 155. $2.95. 


B. HERDER BOOK Co., 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Introduction to the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Vol. 
III, Psychology. By H. D. Gardeil, O.P. Translated by John A. 
Otto, Ph.D. St. Thomas Aquinas, who is justly called the theolo- 
gian, based his explanations of the dogmas of faith on the philosophy 
of Aristotle which he adapted for this purpose. Hence his philosoph- 
ical teachings are not found in any one of his writings, but must be 
gathered from many places. The present study is an attempt, and a 
very successful attempt, to present his philosophical doctrine as a self- 
contained unit. The author does so in four volumes. Volume III, 
Psychology, is the first one to appear in English. The other volumes 
to be published soon are: Volume I, Logic; Volume II, Coslmology; 
Volume IV, Metaphysics. As the title indicated, the volumes are 
intended for the student rather than the specialist. Pp. 303. $4.00. 


McMULLEN Books, INC., 839 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 

Why Blame the Adolescent. By Sister Mary Michael, I.H.M. 
Parents and teachers of teen-agers will find this book very helpful. 
It deals with all the problems of the adolescent and brings to their 
solution not only the help of modern psychology but of religion as 
well. The book is thoroughly up-to-date. The terminology of psy- 
chology is used with restraint so that the lay reader has no difficulty 
in following the author. Pp. 178. $2.75. 

Look, Sister. By John E. Moffatt, S.J. This is the fourth book 
Father Moffat has written exclusively for religious women. It means 
that sisters like his intimate essays of wise advice, of persuasive ex- 
hortation, and mild, charitable remonstration with their human 
failings. If you liked Listen, Sister; Listen, Sister Superior; or As 
I was Saying, Sister, you will like this book too. Pp. 256. $3.50. 


TTHE NEWMAN PREss, Westminster, Maryland. 

The Exercises of Saint Gertrude. Introduction, Commentary, 
and translation by a Benedictine Nun of Regina Laudis. This latest 
English edition of the spiritual classic the Exercises of Saint Gertrude 
is distinguished by an informative introduction on the life of the 
saint and the history of the exercises; by instructive commentaries 
that introduce each exercise; and by the care taken to render each 
exercise accurately into devotional English. The reader will find 
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in these exercises abundant material for many days of the monthly 
recollection. Pp. 191. $3.00. 

In Retreat with the Sacred Heart. By Francois Charmot, S.J. 
Translated by Sister Maria Constance, Sister of Charity of Halifax. 
Meditation books written specifically for the Ignatian second method 
of prayer are rare. In that method we dwell on some words or 
phrases until we have exhausted their intellectual and affective con- 
tent. The meditations in this volume on the Sacred Heart should 
prove profitable as exercises to advance in the illuminative or unitive 
ways of the spiritual life. —The book is conveniently printed in sense 
lines to facilitate its use. Pp. 221. $3.00. 


The Priest of the People first appeared as a double number of 
the Life of the Spirit. It is a symposium on the priesthood and has 
been republished in more permanent book form as a result of popu- 
lar demand. It treats of such topics as ‘“The Priesthood and Con- 
templation,’’ ‘‘Ecclesiastical Obedience,’”’ ‘Saying Mass with Devo- 
tion.” Priests will find this book both instructive and inspiring. 
Pp. 95. $0.95. 


A Retreat with Our Lady. By Ch. Polloi. As the title indicates, 
this is a book of meditations. The theological and cardinal virtues 
are the subjects of the meditations, and they are studied through 
Mary’s eyes. Pp. 169. Paper $1.50. 

SHEED AND WARD, INC., 840 Broadway, N. Y. 3. 


The Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate in the light 
of the Hebrew and Greek originals by Monsignor Ronald Knox. 
Many critics, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, have commended 
Monsignor Knox for the uniform excellence of his translation. Jt 
is in modern English, and an English that you can understand. Now 
both Old and New Testament are bound together in a single volume. 
Pp. 1200. $7.50. 
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Our New Business Address 


When we were preparing to publish the REVIEW, we arranged 
to have the College Press, in Topeka, do the printing and distribut- 
ing. For fifteen years the editors and the College Press have worked 
together in the closest harmony. We have literally shared both heart- 
aches and joys. The heartaches were mostly brought about by the 
difficulties of the war years: for example, as we published each num- 
ber we wondered how we would get enough paper for printing the 
next. The joys consisted, among other things, in getting the REVIEW 
out regularly and on time, despite the difficulties, and in the realiza- 
tion that this new apostolate for religious seemed to be appreciated. 
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During all these fifteen years, Mr. J. W. Orr, owner of the Col- 
lege Press, and his assistants, have given the REVIEW the best they 
had; and that was very good, indeed. But the time has come when 
we must make new publishing arrangements. The reason for this 
is purely an “‘act of God,”’ as far as both the editors and the College 
Press are concerned. There has been no break in the harmony that 
has always characterized our collaboration. 

Fortunately for us, the publishing department of the Queen’s 
Work has agreed to take over the publication of the REVIEW. Be- 
ginning with the.next volume, the REVIEW will be printed and dis- 
tributed by the Queen’s Work. Obviously, the new publishers can- 
not wait till the last deadline to begin making addresses and keeping 
records. For this reason, please note the announcement in the center 
of this page and follow it exactly. 

The editors are deeply grateful to the College Press for past col- 
laboration and to the Queen’s Work for taking over the burden. 
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Cloister of Congregations 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


I. Introduction. All the canons on common cloister apply to 
all congregations, i. e., institutes of simple vows, whether of men or 
women, clerical or lay, pontifical or diocesan, with the exception of 
c. 607, which treats of religious women going out of the convent 
alone. To lessen the complications in this highly detailed matter 
and to avoid the constant repetition of awkward phrases such as, 
“those of the opposite sex,”’ the article explains and applies common 
cloister with reference to congregations of religious women. 


II. Types of cloister. Papal cloister exists in all orders of men 
and women. Formerly it existed in the case of women only in mon- 
asteries of nuns that actually had solemn vows, but this was changed 
by the apostolic constitution Sponsa Christi.1 Cloister of this 
type is called papal because it is prescribed by papal (canon) law and 
its violation is punished by papal penalties, i. e., penalties enacted 
in the Code of Canon Law. Common or episcopal cloister is that 
imposed by canon law on all religious congregations (institutes of 
simple vows) of men and women. The name common is due to 
the fact that this cloister is less strict than papal, especially the papal 
cloister of nuns. This type of cloister was termed episcopal before 
the Code of Canon Law. The same expression is still used, although 
less frequently, because in the law of the code the local ordinary ex- 
ercises supervision over the exact observance of common cloister 
and may enforce its observance with canonical penalties (c. 604, § 3). 

Statutory or disciplinary is cloister insofar as it is prescribed by 
the particular Rule and constitutions; active, insofar as it forbids 
leaving the house; passive, insofar as it forbids the entrance of ex- 
terns into the cloistered parts; material, the cloistered parts of the 
house; formal, the laws of the code by which the going out of the 
religious or the entrance of externs is forbidden and regulated. 


III. Definition, purpose, obligation. The meaning of common 
cloister is that the religious do not leave the house without the per- 
mission of the superior according to the constitutions nor regularly 
receive any person of the other sex in the part of the house reserved 
for the community. The primary purpose of cloister is the preser- 
vation of the virtue of chastity. Under this aspect cloister frees the 


1. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, III, 221-52. 
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religious from many temptations, protects the good name of the 
institute and of the religious state, and prevents scandals, suspicion, 
and harmful gossip even among the inquisitorial and hostile. Cloister 
is also an element of the external or canonical contemplative life. 
Its purpose under this heading is to develop and intensify a truly 
prayerful, interior, and spiritual life by withdrawing the religious 
from an atmosphere of worldliness and distraction and surround- 
ing her with one of tranquillity, peace and recollection. Cloister is 
likewise a habitual exercise of mortification and penance, an aid to 
the preservation of religious discipline in general, and of conspicuous 
practical utility for persevering study and labor. The mere statement 
of these aims reveals the value of a cloister that is intelligently en- 
acted and faithfully observed both in external action and interior 
purpose. It must be admitted, however, that the modern apostolate 
demands that at least very many sisters go out of the cloister more 
frequently and remain out of it for much longer periods daily than 
in the past. This age, therefore, requires a rigorously cloistered heart 
rather than a mere cloistered convent, a soul immutably turned to 
God in love rather than a mere veiled face, sincere detachment rather 
than mere walls and locked doors, a true interior life rather than 
mere external protection, and the double barrier of habitual prayer and 
mortification rather than the double grille. It is an aged canonical 
maxim that as the fish is lifeless without water so the monk with- 
out his monastery. I am of the opinion that we must modernize this 
venerable figure and demand of the religious an amphibious spiritual 
life. 

Common cloister is obligatory from c. 604, § 1, on all congre- 
gations. The constitutions of some institutes of simple vows give 
the impression either of error or inaccuracy in stating that cloister is 
not of obligation. It is true that papal cloister is not of obligation 
for congregations and that it is stricter than common cloister, but 
the latter is obligatory on all congregations. Both papal and com- 
mon cloister exist only in canonically erected formal and non-formal 
religious houses.?. Cloister does not demand that the institute be 
the proprietor of the house. Neither papal nor common cloister 
exists in canonically filial houses, summer villas and vacation houses, 
houses that are not completely erected materially, a house in which 
the community is not yet residing, nor in a temporary residence, e. g., 
a house rented and used while the religious house is being renovated. 


2. Cf. cc. 597, § 1; 604, § 1; Berutti, De Religiosis, 268; Vromant, De Personis, 
n. 429, 
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Cloister begins as soon as the community has taken up residence in 
a canonically erected house, but the precise moment is determined 
by the higher superior when such residence is begun gradually. From 
custom or the enactments of the general chapter or higher superiors, 
the regulations of common cloister will and should be observed also 
in filial houses, temporary residences, and even more strictly in vaca- 
tion houses. 

IV. Cloistered parts of the house. The parts of the house des- 
tined for the exclusive use of the religious are those that are to be 
placed within common cloister. In constitutions approved by the 
Holy See, these ordinarily are the cells or dormitories, the infirmary, 
and the refectory. The community room, kitchen, and pantry are 
sometimes placed within cloister. The cloistered parts of the house 
are usually determined in the constitutions of sisters. Added deter- 
minations, the settlement of doubtful cases, the determination of 
the parts to be cloistered when these are not designated in the con- 
stitutions, from analogy with c. 597, § 3, appertain to higher su- 
periors and the general chapter. The same authorities have the right 
of changing the boundaries of cloister permanently, except those 
determined in the constitutions, and may change also these tempor- 
arily. A proportionate reason is required for either change. 

V. Doors and locks of clotster. The constitutions of some con- 
gregations of sisters contain the enactment that the convent doors are 
to be locked at night and the keys given to the superior. This en- 
actment undoubtedly has its origin in the norm for the papal cloister 
of nuns: ‘“The keys of the cloister shall be in the hands of the su- 
perioress night and day; and she shall give them to certain desig- 
nated nuns when there is need.’ Frequently enough the constitu- 
tions of nuns add to this norm by prescribing that the cloister doors 
are to have two distinct locks, and these may also be supplemented 
by bolts and bars. Some orders also command that at night the 
keys of the two distinct locks are to be put into a box, which it- 
self is secured by two distinct locks. The keys of the latter are to 
be given to two nuns, so that the presence of both is required to 
open the box. 

The minimum requisite of such enactments is exit doors that 
can be opened from the inside only by a key. I believe that a com- 
petent and conscientious American fire inspector would be apt to 
object to such exit doors. Building and fire prevention codes and 
practices in the United States appertain especially to local civil or- 


3. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, 319. 
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dinance and authority, and it would be prudent to consult these in 
the present question. The National Fire Protection Association states 
that its standards ‘‘. . . are widely used by law enforcing authorities 
in addition to their general use as guides to fire safety.’"* In its 
pamphlet, Building Exits Code, this association states: ‘‘All doors 
used in connection with exits shall be so arranged as to be always 
readily opened from the side from which egress is made. Locks, if 
provided, shall not require a key to operate from the inside. Latches 
or other releasing devices to open doors shall be of simple types, the 
method of operation of which is obvious even in darkness.’”"> This 
standard is not specifically applied to such residences as convents or 
religious houses in general, but it is extended to very similar resi- 
dences, e. g., apartment houses, which are defined as “*. . . residence 
buildings providing sleeping accommodations for 20 or more per- 
sons, such as conventional apartments, tenement houses, lodging 
houses, dormitories, multi-family houses, etc.’’® 

VI. Admission only of the male sex forbidden (c. 604, § 1). 
By the code, only the entrance of those of the opposite sex into the 
cloistered parts is forbidden. Insofar as the entrance of the same 
sex is prohibited in any congregation, the obligation is merely of 
the constitutions. Both the purpose of cloister and ordinary charity 
demand that even the same sex should not be admitted in a way 
that would unreasonably disturb the work, recollection, and espe- 
cially the privacy of the religious. 

VII. Exemptions from the prohibition of entrance (cc. 604, 
§ 1; 600; 598, § 2). Can. 604, § 1, extends to common cloister 
the exemptions given for papal cloister in cc. 600 and 598, § 2. Since 
these exemptions were enacted for papal cloister, they are not inter- 
preted entirely in the same sense when applied to common cloister. 
Those exempted by cc. 600 and 598, § 2 are: 

1. The local ordinary or his delegate for the canonical visitation. 
It is sufficient for his examination of the cloister that he be accom- 
panied by sisters, either two or one, preferably the superior. 

2. Priests to administer the sacraments or to assist the dying. 
For a just and reasonable cause, any man or boy may be admitted 
into common cloister. The administration of any sacrament and the 
assistance of the dying are evidently just causes, and therefore any 
priest may be admitted into common cloister for these reasons. 


4. Building Exits Code (Boston: National Fire Protection Association, 12th ed., 
1952, reprinted 1955), back of front cover. 

5. Ibid., n. 503. 

6. Ibid., nn. 2800, 2812. 
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3. Those who hold the supreme power in the state, with their 
wives and retinue, and cardinals, with their retinue. This exemption 
is not too practical, and for that reason is omitted in many constitu- 
tions. While actually in power, even if not Catholics, kings, em- 
perors, presidents of republics, the governors of our states with their 
wives and retinue, and cardinals with their retinue may enter the 
cloister in any country, even outside their own country or state. 
This exemption does not apply to those who have been elected to 
but have not as yet entered on the office of supreme power, nor to 
persons who held supreme power in the past but do not hold it now, 
nor to cabinet members, senators, and congressmen. The dignity of 
all of these, however, would be a sufficient reason for their admission 
into common cloister. A wife in the sense of this canon is one who 
is commonly held as such, even though the marriage is invalid, e. g., 
because of a previous marriage. She and her retinue may be ad- 
mitted into the common cloister of men (c. 598, § 2). The same 
is true of a woman who holds the supreme power in the state, with 
her retinue. The code does not forbid the entrance of a woman 
into the common cloister of religious women. 

4. The superior may, with proper precautions, admit doctors, 
surgeons, and others whose services are necessary. There is evidently 
a just and reasonable cause for the admission of all of these. 

5. Others may be admitted for a just and reasonable cause in the 
judgment of the superior, the proper precautions always being ob- 
served (c. 604, § 1). This legislation is directly on common cloister 
and gives the general norm for the admission of men and boys into 
the common cloister of women. It is a sufficient norm in itself; and 
it is very difficult to see the utility of the code’s extension of cc. 600 
and 598, § 2, as enumerated above, to common cloister. There is 
obviously a just and reasonable cause for the admission of all of those 
listed above from these two canons. 


The proper precautions may be determined in the constitutions. 
If not, it is sufficient that a sister, preferably the local superior or 
an official, accompany any man admitted to the cloister. This is 
also true of a priest admitted for the confessions of the sick. It is 
sometimes specified that the door of the room is to be left open while 
the confession is being heard. This is not always possible because 
of the smallness of the room and of the adjoining corridor. No one 
of the opposite sex should be permitted to remain in the cloister 
longer than is necessary. 

Men or boys may be admitted into the common cloister of wo- 
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men for a just and reasonable cause, which is less than a serious or 
grave cause. Therefore, a father, brother, or close male relative may be 
permitted to enter the infirmary to see a sister who is ill. Greater rea- 
sons, such as the preceding and the administration of the sacraments, 
should be required for admission into a section devoted to the dor- 
mitories or cells of the sisters than into other parts of the cloister. 
Lesser reasons are sufficient for the admission of women and giris 
into the cloister when their entrance is forbidden by the constitutions. 
Particular constitutions may licitly demand more serious reasons 
than those required by the code for the admission of men and those 
commonly demanded for the admission of women. All superiors 
are competent to permit entrance into the cloister. 

6. Male professors. According to the modern practice of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, neither the constitutions nor the 
custom of the institute is to permit the admission of lay male pro- 
fessors into the cloister for the instruction of the sisters in letters or 
arts. When judged really necessary and not opposed by the local 
ordinary, such instructors are to teach in places outside the cloister. 
The mother general is to determine the precautions necessary to avoid 
all danger and suspicion.” 

VIII. Going out of the convent (c. 606, § 1). Canon law does 
not forbid sisters to leave the house without the permission of su- 
periors but presupposes that this prohibition is contained in the con- 
stitutions; and in c. 606, § 1 obliges superiors to take care that the 
constitutions are exactly observed with regard to subjects leaving 
the house. By the law of the constitutions and universal usage, no 
sister may leave the convent without the permission of the superior. 
Permission may be explicit, implicit, tacit, reasonably presumed, par- 
ticular, or general. A violation is only of the constitutions, not of 
the code. 

In the law of common cloister as understood in the code and 
generally practiced, sisters are permitted to leave the convent for any 
reasonable cause, e. g., for anything that is necessary, useful, or con- 
ducive to the special purpose and works of the congregation, for 
medical and dental care, spiritual reasons such as going to confession, 
for shopping, for reasonable recreation such as a walk, for works of 
charity such as attendance at funerals and the visiting of bereaved 
families, of sick sisters, women, and children, and for reasons de- 
manded by ordinary courtesy and politeness. They should not be 
permitted to go out for reasons that are idle, unbecoming, harmful 
to the religious spirit, or illicit. 


7. Cf. Normae of 1901, n. 173. 
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Law is a reasonable norm of conduct; and therefore the request 
to go out, even for such a spiritual purpose as confession, should be 
reasonable. Furthermore, in granting the right of approaching an 
occasional confessor, canon law gives no exemption whatever from 
religious discipline. It is unreasonable to expect permission to leave 
the convent, especially if this is frequent or habitual, to go to a con- 
fessor who lives at a notable distance, when appreciable expense would 
be necessary, or when the sister would to any degree have to be ex- 
cused from her assigned work. 

There is no doubt that a congregation may have a stricter com- 
mon cloister than that demanded by the code and that cloister con- 
tributes to freedom from temptation, dangers of the world, and dis- 
tractions, and tends to foster a real interior life. Cloister, however, 
should not be obstructive of the special purpose of the institute nor 
such as to induce an artificial, inconsistent, or formalistic observance. 
Everything in an institute should be in agreement with and subordin- 
ated to its purpose. Some congregations were founded in an age 
that could not conceive a religious woman without papal cloister. 
Others took papal cloister as a fairly close model for the norms of 
their own constitutions. In congregations cloister should be capable 
of unstrained observance within the framework of the purpose, 
works, and ordinary daily lives of the religious. 

The local superior gives permission to leave the convent, except 
for the cases that in some institutes are reserved to higher superiors 
by the constitutions or custom. The constitutions frequently forbid 
sisters to visit private homes, and especially to eat or drink in them 
without special permission. In a few institutes, this permission is 
reserved to higher superiors. Some constitutions specify that the 
permission of the local superior is sufficient to visit houses of the 
congregation in the vicinity, but a few demand the permission of the 
higher superior. Constitutions quite often prescribe that a sister must 
have another sister as companion when going to a doctor or dentist 
for treatment. There is also a frequent prohibition against visiting 
houses of priests without necessity, permission, and a sister com- 
panion. 

It would be advisable to consider the tempering of the prohi- 
bition against eating and drinking in private homes with regard to 
the occasions when a light lunch or hot or cold drink could not be 
refused without appearing discourteous and impolite. There can 
be no objection to the universal practice of a sister companion in 
visits to a doctor and of the presence of the companion at any physi- 
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cal examination, but some aspects of the practice are questionable. An 
interview with the superior, when she is the companion, will quite 
frequently be of assistance to the doctor. However, any patient, even 
if a novice or postulant, should be allowed to describe and to be 
questioned herself on her own symptoms. I see no reason why part 
of the interview cannot be alone with the doctor. The latter will 
then be freer, at least in some cases, in asking his questions; and the 
sister especially will have greater freedom in answering his questions 
and describing her case. We all have a natural reticence about some 
physical ills or at least some aspects of them. This natural reticence 
can and should be respected. The religious life is not the annihilation 
of individual privacy, and the lack of reasonable privacy is a quite 
constant torture to many religious. 

IX. Going out alone (c. 607). This canon commands superiors 
and local ordinaries to exert careful vigilance that sisters do not go 
out of their convent alone except in a case of necessity. A violation 
here also will be merely of the constitutions, not of the code. Admitted 
cases of necessity are such as that of sisters nursing the sick in private 
homes, the transaction of important and urgent business at a time 
when a companion cannot be secured, and, in some circumstances, sis- 
ters who are studying or teaching in colleges and universities. The 
prohibition of going out alone is rather strictly observed in the United 
States. It is also evident that a companion should be more strictly 
demanded when a sister will be out at nightfall. The code leaves 
the specification of the companion to the constitutions, which or- 
dinarily enact that the companion is to be another sister whenever 
possible, otherwise a woman or girl. Can. 607 applies only to re- 
ligious women, but a similar prescription of having a companion can 
exist in congregations of men from the law of their own constitu- 
tions. 

X. Dwelling outside a house of the congregation (c. 606, § 2). 
A stay of at least one night outside any house of one’s own institute, 
even if for sickness and in the hospital or institution of another re- 
ligious congregation, is required and is sufficient to come under the 
provisions of c. 606, § 2. Superiors of all institutes are forbidden 
by this canon to permit such an absence except for a just and serious 
reason and for as brief a period as possible. Examples of such reasons 
are physical or mental sickness that cannot be properly cared for 
otherwise, serious illness of parents or close relatives, the settling of 
some important business or serious dispute or trouble in one’s family, 
ordination and first Mass, reception, or religious profession of close 
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relatives or friends, an event such as the silver or golden wedding 
anniversary of parents, and educational or medical meetings or con- 
ventions. Particular constitutions or customs may licitly restrict 
these reasons. Vacations during which the religious lives outside the 
houses of the institute, e. g., at the home of parents, cannot be said 
to be certainly abrogated by this canon. It is certain that the canon 
does not favor such vacations, which are considered by several canoni- 
cal authors to be foreign to the religious state and to be tolerated only 
if it would be too difficult to abolish the practice and then for the 
briefest period possible. Such vacations are forbidden by the law 
of common life when granted only to those who can secure the ex- 
penses from their families or friends. No absence is to be permitted 
for a period longer than the just and serious cause reasonably de- 
mands. 


For an absence of more than six months, except for study or 
work within the scope of the institute, the permission of the Holy 
See is always required, even for members of diocesan congregations. 
Study includes private study, e. g., in a library or archives. A sister 
who is living outside her institute for study or work should reside, 
from analogy with c. 587, § 4, in a convent of another institute or 
in a similar house. The exemption for work would permit a sister 
of a teaching congregation to be assigned to teach in an educational 
establishment, even though she would not reside in a house of her 
own institute and her absence would be longer than six months. 
Although permitted by the code, such long absences for study or work 
are not conducive to the religious spirit and should be interrupted by 
a return to a house of one’s own institute for periods as frequent and 
long as are intelligently possible in the concrete circumstances. This 
is particularly true of sisters whose whole lives are devoted to work 
such as the nursing of the sick in private homes. 


The request for permission should be sent to the Holy See as 
soon as it is foreseen that the absence will be beyond six months. 
The following information is to be included: the reason for the ab- 
sence, the type of house in which the religious will reside, and the 
precise or estimated length of the absence. The constitutions or cus- 
toms almost universally demand the permission of a higher superior 
for any overnight absence outside a sister’s own convent, even if she 
is to stay in another convent of her own institute. It should be and 
usually is specified that a local superior may give this permission in 
an urgent case. 

It is probable and safe doctrine that a religious who has been 
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outside her institute for almost six months would require a return 
of only one day to a house of her own institute to constitute a new 
and distinct absence, thus excluding the necessity of the permission 
of the Holy See, when the reason for the second absence is different 
from that of the first. It would be more in conformity with the 
purpose of the canon to require a return of two or three weeks or a 
month in such a case. A return of a month is required for the same 
effect when a sister has been absent for at least three months and the 
reason for the second absence is the same as for the first. This time 
of return may be proportionately lowered when the first absence is 
of lesser duration. 

The permission of the Holy See is necessary when the reason for 
the absence beyond six months is physical or mental illness, even if 
the religious is residing in a hospital or sanitarium of another re- 
ligious institute. However, it is safely probable doctrine that the 
permission of the Holy See is not necessary when the mental illness 
is real insanity, whether temporary or perpetual.® 

XI. Reception of visitors (cc. 597, § 2; 605; 606, § 1). 1. 
Parlors. From common sense and analogy with c. 597, § 2, which 
prescribes this for houses of religious men and women of solemn 
vows, the parlors should be located, as far as possible, near the en- 
trance of the house. The parlors obviously are not to be within 
cloister. It is recommended that the doors of the parlors be partly 
of glass and uncurtained. The code presupposes that the constitu- 
tions demand the permission of the superior for a sister to receive 
visitors in the parlor. 

2. Companion. The constitutions of sisters approved by the 
Holy See ordinarily prescribe that a sister is to have a sister com- 
panion in receiving visits, except for those of parents, relatives, and 
others whose position or state of life, in the judgment of the superior, 
demands an exception. It seems evident that a companion need not 
be assigned when other sisters are in the parlor with their visitors. It 
is equally clear that exceptions of prudence and courtesy may and at 
times should be made, even if the constitutions demand a companion 
absolutely, e. g., a visitor could wish to reveal and seek counsel from 
a sister about personal or family difficulties that neither would wish 
anyone else to know. A companion is at least ordinarily not to be 
insisted upon when the visitor is a child, boy, girl, or woman. It 
can also be stated that if the parlors are properly situated and the 
hour, frequency, and duration of visits suitably regulated, the com- 


8. Cf. Creusen, Dictionnaire du Drott Canonique, III, col. 907. 
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panion may most frequently be dispensed with, at least for reasons 
of courtesy. The presence of a companion will be something that 
an American visitor would at least very often be unable to under- 
stand. Religious should possess the virtue and prudence requisite for 
ordinary social relations. The superior may assign a companion 
when she thinks this is required by prudence, even though the con- 
stitutions do not demand a companion. 


3. Other enactments. All superiors and the local ordinary have 
an obligation in conscience to exercise prudent vigilance and to take 
preventive and remedial measures that the prescriptions of the con- 
stitutions regarding the reception of visitors are faithfully observed 
and that the visits of externs neither relax religious discipline nor 
weaken the religious spirit by useless conversation (cc. 604, § 3; 
605; 606, § 1). The constitutions ordinarily and wisely command 
that sisters, except for a proportionate reason in the judgment of 
the superior, are not to remain in the parlor during the religious ex- 
ercises or the time of sacred silence nor receive visitors after supper. 
Superiors always have the right of determining the hour, frequency, 
and duration of visits. Relatively frequent but brief visits can be 
less distracting and fatiguing than infrequent but prolonged visits. 
Almost universally only necessary visits are permitted during Ad- 
vent and Lent. 

Constitutions usually contain some enactments on the deport- 
ment of sisters with visitors, e. g., that they should conduct them- 
selves religiously and prudently, avoid idle and worldly topics and 
flattering conversation of the type addressed to women of the world, 
and that in talking to men alone they should strive to do so in a 
place where they can be seen and heard. 

4. Telephone. The telephone evidently does not fall under the 
law of cloister. As a means of communication with externs, it has an 
affinity to cloister. The use of the telephone should be suitably regu- 
lated. In a few religious houses, the contrary abuse exists, i. e., of hav- 
ing no telephone or only an unlisted telephone. Every religious house, 
including those of contemplatives, should have a listed telephone. 
The telephone is a common means of communication and of doing 
business. The saneness of sanctity should prevent religious from 
subjecting externs to needless and unreasonable inconvenience. There 
are also cases in which the telephone can save property and even 
lives, e. g., those of fire and of sudden and serious physical ailments. 

XII. Places devoted to works of the congregation (cc. 599; 
604, § 2). Can. 599 applies directly only to institutes of men of 
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solemn vows. The apostolic constitution Sponsa Christi extends it 
unconditionally to monasteries of nuns, and c. 604, § 2 applies it 
also to congregations of both men and women. The first paragraph 
of the canon states as desirable that the places for the works and the 
residence of the religious should be separate buildings. If they are 
within the same building, a separate part of the building, if possible, 
should be reserved for the quarters of the religious; and the usual 
places in these quarters are to be within cloister. The separation is 
not of obligation when it is either impossible or would cause serious 
inconvenience, and the judgment of such a situation appertains to 
higher superiors. This difficulty can be readily verified in a building 
already erected. In erecting new buildings, superiors should strive 
to reserve a separate section for the quarters of the religious. 

The second paragraph of c. 599 legislates on places outside the 
cloister devoted to the works proper to the institute. The canon 
forbids the entrance of men and boys into such places except for a 
good reason and with the permission of the superior. A lesser reason 
suffices than for admission into the cloister. It is obvious that men 
and boys may be received into such places as the parlors and offices 
of the officials. This second paragraph of the canon evidently applies 
more directly and properly to places devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation or care of girls and women, e. g., a boarding school for girls 
or a home for aged women. 

XIII. Quarters of priests. According to the interpretation of 
article 178 of the Normae of 1901, it is desirable that the living 
quarters of the chaplain and other priests be in a separate building; 
if they are within the same house as that in which the sisters reside, 
they should have a separate entrance and no communication with 
the part of the house occupied by the sisters. This provision of the 
Normae is almost universally included in constitutions approved by 
the Holy See and is to be followed as far as is possible without serious 
inconvenience or cost. 

XIV. Custody of the cloister (cc. 604, § 3; 605-606). Su- 
periors, particularly the local superiors, are obliged to maintain vigi- 
lance that the laws of the code and the constitutions on cloister are 
observed. Higher superiors have the obligation of inquiring into the 
observance of cloister, especially during the canonical visitation, and 
of correcting all abuses. The local ordinary also has the obligation 
of exerting vigilance that cloister is properly observed and to take 
appropriate measures to correct any abuses, i. e., habitual and notable 
or scandalous violations. 
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The ordinary may also punish violations of common cloister by 
censures, e. g., excommunication or suspension, except in the case of 
clerical exempt congregations. He may punish only in unusual cir- 
cumstances and for serious reasons, e. g., in the case of frequent vio- 
lations that cause scandal. He is not to punish if the abuse can be 
remedied by a lesser means, e. g., by a simple admonition or repri- 
mand. Since the power of punishing demands distinctive or unusual 
circumstances, the ordinary may not do this by a law, except in ex- 
traordinary circumstances when the common good demands a law. 
Ordinarily he would punish by a particular penal precept.® 

1. Diocesan laws. All religious should be conversant with the 
laws of their own diocese that concern themselves. The following 
types of laws referring at least remotely to cloister are found in some 
dioceses of the United States. Several dioceses forbid a priest either 
absolutely or except in cases of necessity to travel or to ride in an 
automobile, at least alone, with a woman. The general wording of 
these prohibitions includes religious women. A few dioceses estab- 
lish the same types of prohibitions explicitly with regard to religious 
women. Some dioceses extend prohibitions of this kind to religious 
men as such and consequently include brothers also in the prohibition. 
Clerics are commanded to be always edifying in their conduct with 
religious women and to avoid all familiarity, not to make visits to 
convents that could arouse suspicion, not to visit convents without 
necessity or utility, or after a determined hour in the evening, except 
for the sacred ministry, e. g., after six or eight o'clock. Religious 
women are explicitly forbidden in a small number of dioceses to be 
sacristans of parish churches without the written permission of the 
bishop, to perform menial work about the parish church, or to enter 
the sacristy or sanctuary of a parish church without the special per- 
mission of the bishop. 


2. Stricter precautions in some places. Due to the customs of the 
people in some missionary countries, it may be necessary to observe 
greater precautions, particularly with regard to dealings with priests 
and men in general. It appertains to superiors and the local ordinary 
to determine whether local circumstances demand such greater pre- 
cautions.?° 


9. Cf. Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 1189; Coronata, Institutiones Iuris Canonict, 
I, n. 614; Toso, Commentaria Minora, II, II, 183. 
10. Cf. Vromant, De Personis, n. 430. 














Zeal for Souls 


C. A. Herbst, S.J. 


They have professionally made their life a life of love for 

God and for what is dear to Him. The souls of His chil- 
dren are most precious in His sight. We are officially encouraged to 
celebrate a ‘‘zeal for souls day’’ in these words of the Raccolta: 
‘‘The faithful who on the last Sunday but one of October, or some 
other appointed by the local Ordinary, according to the regulations 
of the Rescript of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, April 14, 1926, 
take part in one of the sacred functions usually celebrated for the 
Missions, and offer their devout prayers for the conversion of pagans, 
may gain an indulgence of 7 years. Those, moreover, who confess, 
communicate, and pray as above may gain a plenary indulgence. The 
faithful in places where a Missionary Day is not observed, who, on 
the last Sunday but one in October, visit some church or public ora- 
tory and pray for the conversion of pagans, may gain an indulgence 
of 7 years; a plenary indulgence if, moreover, they make their con- 
fession and receive Holy Communion”’ (1952 edition, # 611). The 
prayer in the Mass puts on our lips the words of Christ Himself: 
“God, who wilt have all men to be saved and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth: send forth, we beseech Thee, laborers into Thy 
harvest and grant them to speak Thy word with all confidence; that 
Thy word may run and be glorified, and that all peoples may know 
Thee, the only true God, and Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus 
Christ Thy Son, our Lord.”’ 

Charity is the greatest of the virtues: love of God for God’s sake 
and of our neighbor for God’s sake. Apostolic charity is the love of 
souls for God’s sake. It is a particular aspect of charity. There is 
this famous statement attributed to St. Denis the Areopagite: ‘‘Of 
all divine things, the most divine is to cooperate with God in the 
salvation of souls.’’ St. Gregory says: ‘“There is no offering that 
pleases Almighty God so much as zeal for souls.’ ‘Nothing pleases 
God so much, nothing appeases God so much, as zeal for souls,” 
Richard of St. Victor thought. In the Book of Daniel we read: 
“They that instruct many unto justice’ shall shine “‘as stars for all 
eternity’’ (Dan. 12:3). St. James indicates great rewards for zeal: 
‘“‘He who causeth a sinner to be converted from the error of his ways 
shall save his soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins” 
(James 5:20). Our sentiments should be those of St. Paul: “‘I 
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most gladly will spend and be spent myself for your souls; although 
loving you more I be loved less’’ (II Cor. 12:15). 

With Christ zeal was supreme. He left Heaven and came to 
earth for this. ‘“Who for us men, and for our salvation, came down 
from Heaven. And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary and was made man. He was crucified also for us, suffered, died 
and was buried.’’ ‘“Thy kingdom come’”’ was his constant yearning, 
and this prayer for it He incorporated into the greatest of all prayers, 
the Our Father. His whole life, His tears, His blood, His death; 
His labor by word, work, and example was for this. His last thought 
was for this, that till the end of time the works of zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls might be carried on. And He founded a Church to 
work for the salvation of souls to the end of time. “All power is 


given to me in heaven and on earth. . . . Go, teach all nations. .. . 
As the Father has sent me I also send you. ... He that believes and 
is baptized shall be saved. ... And behold I am with you all days 


even to the consummation of the world.” 

Charity begins at home. Zeal does, too. My own soul must be 
my first field of apostolic endeavor. If I fail there all else is vain. 
“For what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and suf- 
fer the loss of his own soul? Or what exchange shall a man make 
for his soul?’’ (Matt. 16:26.) God’s aim in making me at all was 
this. ‘‘Man is created to praise, reverence, and serve God and by 
so doing to save his soul.’’ St. Paul feared lest, after having preached 
to others, he himself might become a castaway. We became religious 
because the religious life is the safest way to salvation. Even in the 
most apostolic of religious orders the salvation and perfection of 
each member takes precedence over the salvation and perfection of the 
neighbor. 

In the Mystical Body of Christ the sanctification of an individ- 
ual member is never without usefulness for others. Yet apostolic 
work may be an accidental element in one’s religious life, or a parallel 
end, or it may coalesce with the personal end. ‘“The work of the 
direct apostolate may be only an accidental element in one’s life, 
brought about by those great spiritual needs or those hopes for con- 
versions which in times past drew monks from their deserts and 
monasteries. Or it may be a parallel end, so that the hours left 
free by an asceticism independent of the sacred ministry are regularly 
devoted to the work of the apostolate. This is the way in which 
the mendicant Orders chose to share their spiritual riches with their 
neighbor. Finally, the work of the apostolate can coalesce with the 
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personal end. The two then become related as means and end, one to 
the other, so that apostolic work makes a man more holy, while he 
becomes more holy the better to carry on this work.’’ (Vermeersch, 
Miles Christi Jesu, 49.) One might say that the two elements form 
a new compound, like H and O, in proper proportions, make HO, 
water, a distinct substance formed by the union of two ingredients. 

After one’s own soul, the next field of apostolic endeavor for 
a religious should be his own brethren. We might take to heart in 
this connection the lesson St. Paul taught his disciple Timothy: 
“But if any man have not care of his own and especially of those 
of his house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel’’ 
(I Tim. 5:8). Edification is a most important element in the re- 
ligious life. By it we build up religious observance in the community, 
instruct our brethren in religious living, help to improve others. Our 
Lord indicates the correct motive: “‘So let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven’”’ (Matt. 5:16). Father Faber suggests two ways: 
by the mortification of Jesus and by the sweetness of Jesus (Growth 
in Holiness, ch. 6). Good example surpasses all exhortations in rais- 
ing the spiritual level in a religious house. “‘Actions speak louder 
than words.’’ We should lead a life that is a sermon. If the less 
observant feel reproved we cannot help that. That also may be 
to the good. 

Many religious congregations are founded to practice in an or- 
ganized way the corporal works of mercy: to feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, visit the imprisoned, shelter 
the homeless, visit the sick, bury the dead. These works are an apos- 
tolic approach to souls by satisfying bodily needs. Through care of 
the body they prepare the way for conversion and open the soul to 
grace. These even the poorest and lowliest of Christ’s brethren can 
understand. In foreign lands they speak a universal language. They 
constitute a substantial part of that other commandment which is 
like unto the first: ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Religious who take care of orphans, have foundling and boys’ homes, 
care for wayward girls, conduct hospitals, visit the sick, conduct old 
folks’ homes and asylums and sanitaria, or who in any way care 
for the bodily and mentally ill for God’s sake will hear one day: 
‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. Amen I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did 
it to me’ (Matt. 25:34, 40). Again, ‘‘actions speak louder than 
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words.” The long training, constant vigilance, patience, tact, ex- 
pertness, hard and trying work required for these acts of love make 
up a rich life of zeal and apostolic activity. 

Other religious carry on the spiritual works of mercy: admonish 
the sinner, instruct the ignorant, counsel the doubtful, comfort the 
sorrowful, bear wrongs patiently, forgive all injuries, pray for the 
living and the dead. Those who conduct schools are the most cor- 
porately conspicuous among these. The parochial schools of America 
especially, ‘‘this precious stone set in the silver sea’ of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth, are an inexpressibly glorious apostolic work. The 
patience, charity, hard work, sacrifices of time and money and care 
that school work entails places them high among the works of zeal. 
Religious instruction, preaching, giving retreats, and hearing confes- 
sions are highly professional spiritual works of mercy. Religious join 
with all Christians in praying for the living and the dead and in bear- 
ing all injuries more or less patiently. To sincerely repeat after Christ 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what they do’’ comes near 
the end of each one’s spiritual journey and within sight of Easter 
morning. Together with othereChristians, too, religious, by their 
daily deeds done in Christ’s name, must and do perform the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy according to their ability and the need 
of their neighbor. 

We find the height of apostolic achievement in the hidden, silent 
life of those who pray, especially in the cloister. Simeon and Anna, 
who speak of the salvation of the Lord, are their prototypes and 
models. The apostolic power of seclusion and prayer and penance 
and sacrifice is almost canonized. The Little Flower is co-patron 
with St. Francis Xavier of all the missions. One prayer of St. Theresa 
of Avila is said to have converted ten thousand heretics. “‘Hands 
uplifted rout more battalions than hands that strike,’’ said Bossuet. 
The ‘“‘silent and lonely soul presides over the salvation of souls and 
the conquests of the Church.’’ A bishop of Cochin-China declared 
that ten contemplatives praying were of greater help to him than 
twenty missionaries preaching. “‘All along the line of the Cross’ 
march, or of the Gospel’s shining progress over the earth, their 
prayers sweep down from on high upon souls, their divine prey”’ 
(Chautard, The Soul of the Apostolate, 35). One Curé d’Ars in 
each diocese would regenerate the world in a decade. 

Spiritual and corporal works of mercy and contemplation are 
joined together in the lives of most religious in modern times. Such 
a religious combines apostolic work with contemplative prayer, is 
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in actione contemplativus, contemplative in the midst of activity. 
I suppose that even religious engaged most actively in external works 
give about three hours a day to formal prayer. This is much pray- 
ing, and should so fill the devoted religious with the divine fire that 
all his works will be permeated with love of God and love of souls. 
Apostolic work is the form-principle of their life. Love-inspired ex- 
ecution of all their actions in God is their everyday and through- 
the-day occupation. This is in all things to “‘seek God, casting off 
as much as possible all love of creatures, that they may place their 
whole affection on the Creator of them, loving Him in all creatures 
and them all in Him, according to His most holy and divine will” 
(Constit. S. J., III, i, 26). It is said of Blessed Peter Faber, S.J., 
that ‘‘while unceasingly he was doing such great deeds for the glory 
of God, he was in heart and mind so united to God that he seemed 
to be occupied with nothing but heavenly things.’’ It was the same 
with St. Francis Xavier, St. Theresa of Avila, St. Vincent de Paul. 
“The contemplative element in the active apostolate is the state of 
soul resulting from the complete, unconditional, definitive self-sur- 
render to Jesus Christ and total enlistment in his cause’’ (A. Klaas 
in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, X [1951], 155). ‘‘The ideal—and 
it is the highest sanctity—is that one’s entire life be so ordered to 
God, saturated and filled with Him, that nothing of this unto cum 
Deo be lost even amid activity, with men and the things of the 
world. It is unique prayer in which all action participates’ (E. 
Coreth in Theology Digest, III [1955], 44). 

Zeal bespeaks apostolic-mindedness. In the constitutions of the 
religious order that has the most active workers in the field today 
(5,593) the founder wrote: “‘Because the Society tries to help the 
neighbor not only by traveling to various places but also by resid- 
ing continuously in some, as in houses and colleges: it is important 
to understand by what means they can help souls in these places, so 
that they may do their share for the glory of God’’ (Constit. S. J., 
VII, iv). He mentions good example or edification as the first apos- 
tolic work. Prayer and penance for the conversion of sinners was 
emphasized by the Sacred Heart when He asked St. Margaret Mary 
to make the Holy Hour and by our Lady in the great apparitions 
at Lourdes and Fatima. Over forty million pray with us every 
day for the Holy Father’s mission intention of the month in the 
morning offering. Offering our daily work, whatever it be, is an- 
other way of practicing zeal. It is good to foster individual and 
corporate interest in the missions, especially among young people. 

The young people: in them lies our hope. Fostering religious 
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vocations among them is a most basic and imortant work. ‘Then 
he saith to his disciples: The harvest indeed is great, but the labourers 
are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest’’ (Matt. 9:37, 38). ‘‘And how shall 
they preach unless they be sent?’”” (Rom. 10:15.) Young people 
ought to be urged to pray for a religious vocation. A religious vo- 
cation is a great grace and a great gift, and we pray for gifts and 
graces from God. Again, good example by priests and religious is 
the most powerful way of inducing others to devote their lives to 
saving souls. 

The foreign missions naturally come to mind when we hear of 
apostolic charity. The Church of Christ is essentially a missionary 
society. ‘‘Go, teach the nations’ rings down the ages and is still 
the command today. By the year 300 the Church had become a 
leaven in the Roman Empire. By the year 1000 it had gone to the 
corners of Europe. In the next five hundred years it consolidated 
its forces and the Church and western civilization became almost 
identical. With the new age the preaching of a Xavier in the Indies 
and the blood of a Jogues in the Americas sunk the roots of the faith 
so deeply that they could never be torn out. Word of their and sim- 
ilar heroic achievements caused a torrent of petitions for foreign-mis- 
sion assignments to flood in from their subjects upon the heads of 
religious orders. Such petitions are in the best tradition of the 
Catholic Church. But behind them must stand fervent religious ob- 
servance, a spirit of sacrifice, and a pure supernatural intention. 

Perhaps we might end with a note on the apostolate of suffer- 
ing. The Venerable William Eberschweiler, S.J., veteran promoter 
of apostolic zeal for a generation of future missionaries, used to im- 
press on them how the sufferings of Christ show the value of an im- 
mortal soul. How great, he said, the eternal misfortune of a sinner, 
since God’s Son shed His blood to save him from that! How precious, 
therefore, in the eyes of God are grace and virtue, how sublime the 
work of saving souls! Zeal urges us on to bear sufferings, insults, 
torments, even death, for souls. Jesus Christ presented the aposto- 
late of sacrifice as most outstanding: ‘‘Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends’ (Jo. 15:13). He 
practiced this all His life and sealed it on the cross. Jesus was never 
more apostle than on Golgotha. How efficacious for our salvation 
was His death! Our continued gaze on the Heart of Jesus drives us 
on to make the best use of the rich occasions offered by every day 
to make sacrifices and suffer for the souls He died to save. God 
treasures victim souls. 
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Sisters’ Retreats--VI 
Thomas Dubay, S.M. 


MEDITATION SUBJECTS 
HAT do sisters want to hear about in a retreat? An interest- 
ing question that—and one that must harass many a retreat 
master. What can the sisters be told that they do not already 
know? ‘‘Much,”’ is the collective answer of the respondents in our 
retreat survey. 

To obtain information on subject matter preference for retreats 
the following question was put to the sisters: 

Below are listed some possible subjects for meditations during a retreat. 

Would you select the ten you think most need to be treated and put them 

in order of preference: i.e., number 1 next to the one you think most needed, 

number 2 next to the one you think needed next, etc. If there are subjects 
you would like which are not listed, write them in the blank spaces and place 
the appropriate numbers next to them. 

The subjects given below were then listed in alphabetical order 
and space was provided both for the inclusion of additional topics 
and for the sisters’ further comment. 

In order to distinguish the various emphases with which the 
sisters desired to hear about these subjects, ten points were awarded 
for every first choice, nine points for every second choice and so on 
to the tenth choice, which was given one point. The figure in par- 
entheses indicates the number of times each topic was selected as first 
choice. 
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Degrees of mental prayer: e.g., affective prayer, infused 
contemplation—each treated thoroughly........... 831 (11) 
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Although some of the sisters undoubtedly answered this ques- 
tion on the basis of what subjects they considered most important 
in themselves, the reader will notice that the question referred to those 
which ‘“‘most need to be treated.’’ This latter concept is quite dis- 
tinct from the former, since a particular subject can be important 
and yet not need discussion, e.g., because it is already well understood. 
There is good reason to believe that the great majority of the re- 
spondents answered the question just as it was asked. That this is so 
is indicated both by the choices they made and by the observations 
a few placed after the question. Said one sister: ““The subjects se- 
lected above are not more important than others, but I think in 
general they receive too little attention.”’ 

From the sisters’ preferences a number of important conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1. Comparatively few sisters want stress placed on the last 
things. Cf. the low scores on death and judgment, heaven, and hell. 

2. ‘‘Fault subjects’’ (worldliness, imperfections, tepidity) though 
enjoying some popularity if taken collectively, do not rank with 
positive ones. Of the three mentioned, worldliness in a religious is 
by far the most pronounced defect in the judgment of the sisters. 

3. In view of current writings on the Mystical Body, love of 
the Church shows surprisingly little popularity. Perhaps this is 
partially due to the fact that those writing on the Mystical Body 
often do not make it sufficiently clear that the Church (Catholic and 
Catholic alone) and the Mystical Body of Christ are, in the words 
of Pope Pius XII, ‘‘one and the same thing.’” This low score might 
indicate a need for more explanation of the Church in retreats. 

4. Meditations dealing with spiritual exercises enjoy consider- 
able favor (mental prayer, confession, particular examen). Espe- 
cially is this seen in the combined votes of mental prayer in general 
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and the degrees of mental prayer. Many sisters do want to hear 
more about the life of prayer. 

5. The three vows of the religious received noteworthy empha- 
sis. Of the three the vow of obedience seems most to need develop- 
ment. Several respondents observed that the vows should be treated 
positively rather than negatively. 

6. Sisters want decidedly to hear more about the sublime beauty 
and worth of their consecrated vocation. 

7. The sisters show clearly in their preferences the human, and 
especially the feminine, trait of being interested in persons rather 
than in things. The reader will note the heavy votes received by the 
person-subjects: love for God, Person of Christ, Holy Eucharist, 
Mary, and fraternal charity. 

8. Topics dealing with the God-Man are outstandingly popular 
and need much development in the opinion of the sisters (Person of 
Christ, Holy Eucharist, Mass). 

9. Although the Mother of God received few first choice votes 
(understandable when we consider that she was competing with 
the Son!), she did receive a large number of inclusions in the first 
ten. This fact is indicated by the large overall total given to her 
despite the few first choices included in that total. 

10. In placing love for God and fraternal charity so high in 
their list of preferences the sisters unerringly placed their fingers on 
the very heart of holiness. 

11. Among needed subjects, however, there is really no contest 
for first place. Aspiring to sanctity not only gained many more total 
points than any other subject, but it also tallied more than twice 
as many first choices as did its closest competitor, love for God. 
There can be no doubt that the sisters mean business when they go 
to retreat and that business for them is no mediocre goodness. They 
want to be inspired to sanctity itself. That they are perfectly willing 
to pay the price is clear from their assignment of generosity with 
God to second place. 

It is gratifying to note that the first five choices, the five that 
stand off by themselves in the voting, are precisely the five that con- 
stitute the very essence of sanctity and its attainment. In holding to 
these preferences the sisters are on perfectly sound theological grounds, 
for their collective view reflects nothing but the mind of the Church 
and the teaching of her saints. 

In the blank spaces left on the questionnaire form for that pur- 
pose, the sisters suggested a considerable number of additional medi- 
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tation topics. It would be a mistake to regard these suggested sub- 
jects as mere minority views and therefore unimportant. We must 
remember first of all that if many of these topics had been listed on 
the survey form, they would undoubtedly have received considerable 
numbers of votes. It is significant, secondly, that respondents who 
take the trouble to think out needed subjects or who have them read- 
ily in mind are far more likely than not to be deeply thoughtful 
persons, persons whose suggestions are well worth weighing. The 
figure within the parentheses indicates the number of times each sub- 
ject was suggested sua sponte. 

Mystical Body (9), the liturgy (6), indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity (5), holy rule (5), will of God (4), religious’ place in the 
apostolate (4), mercy of God (3), confidence in God (3), the 
Divine Office (3), Holy Scripture (3), spirit of faith (3), combin- 
ing active life with the interior life (2), justice (2), gifts of the 
Holy Spirit (2), the mature religious (2), social aspects of the 
religious vocation (2), justice to students by being prepared for 
class (2), and mortification (2). 

One sister suggested each of the following meditation subjects: 
social mission of Jesus, hope, training of the will, grace of the pres- 
ent moment, how to know Christ better, extreme unction, prayer 
for priests’ work, sacraments, creation, Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Holy Spirit, reparation, kindness, baptism and profession, 
relation of personal and corporate poverty in an active order, selfish- 
ness, general discipline, prayer life, the Psalms, discouragement, joy- 
ous living of the religious life, truthfulness and sincerity, duties of 
superiors, integration of the spiritual and intellectual life, progress 
in religious life, materialism in religious orders, anti-intellectual cli- 
mate of opinion, the Blessed Trinity, providence of God, and the 
spirit of silence. Many other subjects were mentioned by the sisters 
but were not included in their first ten and so are not included here. 

We turn now to the sisters’ further comments. Here we cannot 
claim as we have in previous articles that the excerpts given are rep- 
resentative of all that were made, for the content of this question 
is too vast to admit of accurate representation. At best we can hope 
merely for several typical observations. 


This is a very difficult question to answer. It would take pages to give reasons for 
choices—a necessary follow-up. We religious get so involved in our obligations in 
the state of religion, that we totally lose sight of WHY and for WHOM, hence 
my [choice of] Person of Christ and Mary. 


I wouldn’t want the same subjects year after year but a change including others of 
the subjects listed above, particularly the Holy Rule. 
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I merely checked those I consider more important. The erder of preference would 
vary somewhat according to the leading theme of the retreat. 


Your subjects depend on your audience. We are women deeply in love with Christ. 
Mental prayer will resolve many difficulties as purity of intention, recollection, etc. 
There is no topic above which would not make good retreat material, but I think 
a stress on the positive topics which will increase sanctity should be given more time. 
One gets awfully tired of the ‘‘standard’’ subjects (not checked). They are impor- 
tant but the checked ones are badly needed. 

My only wish would be that more priests would be able to handle problems that 
arise in a hospital situation. Usually this is never brought out during retreats and 
a nurse religious seeks help with little understanding of their [sic] problems by 
the confessor (a parish priest) who has very little time to spare. 


Though retreat is a time for self examining, still I feel sisters need a lot of en- 
couraging and lifting up on the love of God, and positive aspect of living instead 
of drilling on how terribly we serve Him—most of us feel that already. 


The designation of these ten does not in any way infer that I deem the remaining 
topics as insignificant, Father. In my limited experience, several retreat masters 
do not treat them in a practical way. 

I prefer emphasis on the positive aspects. I think there is sometimes too much em- 
phasis on hell and mortal sin, things we ought not need stressed. 


In regard to the vow of obedience stress is always laid on subject obligation. I 
think superior’s obligation to receive a subject kindly and treat her charitably should 
be stressed also. (Father, I have been a superior and provincial.) 


When emphases are placed on the positive side of chastity rather than the negative 
side, it helps much better. Some are a little too outspoken on this vow. 


If the fundamentals as humility, mental prayer, grace, purity of intention, Mass, 
etc., are constantly reviewed for us, we can more easily solve our wee daily prob- 
lems in community as charity, etc. 

It was very difficult to select the above subjects after the ‘‘love of God’’ for this 
one seems to include all the others. 

Of the vows I have chosen poverty only not because it is not treated of but because 
frequently it is not developed practically. The common life and its relation to 
poverty are overlooked or passed over rather superficially. Subjects not numbered 
are, I find, usually treated of. 


In fraternal charity stress these points: rash judgment, gossiping, curiosity, selfish- 
ness, self-assertiveness, self-complacency, and stinginess in every shape and size. 


I think that if the God-Man, as He was known to His apostles and friends on 
earth, could be studied and through study made lovable and dynamic, as He really 
was, there would be more sisters following more closely the Master’s ways. The 
life of Christ is my greatest help in striving for holiness. We do anything for 


one we really love! 
SUGGESTIONS 
We leave now the question of meditation subjects and turn to 
miscellaneous suggestions for the betterment of sisters’ retreats. 
1. Fatigue before and during the retreat is a decided problem 
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with many of the sisters. In the survey returns reference was often 
made to weariness due to the recently closed year’s work, rushing, 
over-activity, the ‘““hard work’’ of making a good retreat, and other 
like expressions. The sisters themselves offered several solutions to 
this problem: 

a) Acomplete day’s rest before the start of the retreat. 

b) Two short retreats of four days spaced at six-month inter- 
vals rather than one long retreat of eight days. 

c) More free time in the daily retreat schedule. Instead of sar- 
dining one exercise in after another (especially in common), the 
elimination of a few would probably greatly increase devotion in 
and profit from the others. More time would also be made available 
for reflection on the truths presented in the meditations and confer- 
ences and for personalized spiritual reading. 

2. ‘Our postulants and novices have the blessed privilege of 
High Mass—or rather, the Missa Cantata—at least once a week. Our 
college faculty, likewise. But no others in the Community can assist 
at more than two or three in the course of a year, and some never 
have the sung Mass in their convent chapels. I should like to propose 
that the retreat master substitute the Missa Cantata on at least a few 
days in place of low Mass, and omit, if necessary, some one of the 
conferences; a homily on the Gospel might well replace a conference. 
The closing Mass of the retreat has always been a low Mass with the 
singing of hymns associated with profession days prior to the Motu 
Proprio on sacred music. Perhaps in your published study you can 
help us to break down this sentimental tradition and give the im- 
petus to the restoration of the best in sacred music. Our sisters know 
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the best, but take occasion annually to revive the ‘old chestnuts’. 

3. “I think it would be wise if retreats could be limited as to 
number so that one might feel free to take time for conferences in the 
confessional and to be able to go back without waiting until the last 
day and hoping there might be time to get in again. I have been 
on retreats where they had to send for a second confessor or the chap- 
lain offered to hear confessions.” 

4. ‘‘As a last observation, I might suggest some consideration of 
the physical aspects of retreat. For the majority, the yearly retreat 
is made in extremely over-crowded quarters in the hottest part of 
the summer. Changes in this aspect would have to be made, of 
course, by Superior Generals; but they would certainly listen to 
priestly recommendations. A greater number of somewhat shorter 
retreats might be the answer, retreats during the Christmas or Easter 
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holiday perhaps might relieve. The answer to: Vacations for Sis- 
ters? always seems to be: “They don’t need one, they have their ten- 
day retreat.’ Well, first of all, or so it seems to me, if you’re trying 
to make a good retreat, you’re working hard at some of the hardest 
kind of work. And even if you weren’t, one of these August mob 
scenes is hardly a vacation spot! (I’m not agitating for vacations 
here!) ”’ 

5. There are gradations in religious life as there are in schools. 
To try to keep all in the primer always, advances no one. God 
loses much thereby. To try to impart too advanced matter to be- 
ginners is not logical either. Ideally, could one know one’s audi- 
ence: postulants, novices, how long professed? Could one know 
how much learning in religion courses the group has had? Could 
one always keep a certain group and advance step by step with them?” 

6. ‘‘I have sometimes thought it might be well to have one or 
more conferences especially for superiors. —Then some known abuses 
(e.g., distribution of privileges and work) could be discussed with- 
out tempting subordinates to pass mental judgment on their own 
superiors. The relationship between superiors and subjects, of 
course, is proper matter for instruction for all, and the duties and 
attitudes of both likewise.”’ 

7. Several sisters expressed a desire for discussion periods with 
the retreat master. This could be done either in large or in small 
groups and with the aid of a question box for those who might not 
wish to ask questions publicly. Clarification of obscure points and 
a removal of misunderstandings (quite likely to occur after fifteen or 
twenty talks!) would surely result from this practice. 

8. Although it did not appear in any one spot, frequent men- 
tion was made of the need for retreat masters to know the psychology 
of women and especially of religious women. Just who would teach 
them this intricate science is difficult to say. Experience in the con- 
fessional and private conference can hardly give a full account of it. 
From the nature of the problem it would seem that the initiative 
here must issue from the sisters themselves. Perhaps some of our 
sister-psychologists could do a joint study and aim at dismissing 
some of the maze that surrounds current writings on feminine psy- 
chology. 

In view of the six articles that have gone before us the present 
writer would like to offer one general suggestion to each of the three 
classes of persons vitally interested in sisters’ retreats. 

1. Sisters (subjects). Sisters must be cautious in frowning upon 
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certain of the techniques and practices of retreat masters. A con- 
siderable number of the observations that can be made about a re- 
treat master’s practices are founded on personal bases (education, 
training, temperament) and consequently are valid for some religious 
and not for others. Each sister has a right to find (and did well to 
express her opinion in the survey) a meditation exposé too long or 
too short for herself, but she must reflect that perhaps a majority of 
sisters disagree with her preference. 

Some practices of the retreat master are objectionable to the vast 
majority of sisters and should manifestly be eliminated from all re- 
treats, but others are agreeable to some religious and disagreeable to 
others, and so it is difficult to say just when and to what extent they 
should be eliminated from or incorporated into a retreat. For both 
categories, however, charity and patience are in order. 

2. Sisters (superiors). Insofar as in them lies, higher superiors 
should make every effort to enable the sisters to make ev more 
profitable retreats. Perhaps some of the suggestions offered by the 
sisters cannot be worked out, but it does seem that they should not 
be dismissed until every angle and possibility has been thoroughly 
explored. 

3. Retreat masters. Despite the fact, or rather because of the 
fact that the work of giving retreats to religious women is extremely 
demanding and difficult, retreat masters should, after the example of 
St. Paul, spend themselves unremittingly in an effort to perfect even 
further their already praiseworthy performance. It seems that the 
sisters’ collective opinions can be used as helpful signposts toward 
that end. 

x Kk OK OK OK OK 

In conclusion the present writer wishes to thank most sincerely 
each and every sister participating in this study. Especially is he 
grateful to many of these sisters for their extremely kind wishes and 
assurances of prayer for the success of the project. If it does achieve 
its purpose of improving retreats, undoubtedly much of the credit 
must be placed at their thresholds. 





GUIDANCE FOR RELIGIOUS 


In the earlier issues of the REVIEW, Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., published many 
articles to assist religious in their own spiritual lives and in their guidance of others: 
e.g., On emotional maturity, the particular friendship, vocational counseling, contri- 
tion, confession, scrupulosity, detraction, relations, etc. These articles have re- 
cently been put into a single volume entitled Guidance for Religious. The book 
is published by The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. List price: $4.50. 
It would be a useful Christmas gift for priests and religious. 
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Roman Congregations and the 
Religious Life 


O complement the doctrine of Pope Pius XII on the religious life 
T already published in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS,’ we have made 
the following collection of statements of Roman Congregations, 
dignitaries, and officials of the Holy See on the same subject. The 
highly important and practical purpose of both collections is, in the 
words of Father Larraona quoted below, that religious institutes may 
harmonize their spirit and apostolate with the mind, the heart, and 
the directives of our holy Church.—JOSEPH F. GALLEN, S.J. 


I. RENOVATION AND ADAPTATION 


1. General principles. ‘‘The supreme common endeavor and ulti- 
mate purpose of the congress [Roman of 1950], which inspired its 
entire program, its most remote parts, and each and every individual 
member was a salutary and complete renovation of the states of per- 
fection that would meet and satisfy the present needs of the Church, 
of society, and of souls. This movement for complete renovation 
was to extend designedly, thoughtfully, if briefly, especially to as- 
cetical and religious discipline, whether that common to all or 
proper and distinctive of each institute, secondly to education and 
formation, whether religious, clerical, apostolic, or professional, and 
lastly to all types of ordinary and extraordinary apostolate and min- 
istry that are everywhere exercised by religious.” A. Larraona, Secre- 
tary of the S. C. of Religious, Acta et Documenta Congressus Gener- 
alis de Statibus Perfectionis, I, viii. 

2. “‘A second practical criterion and secure protection for the happy 
attainment of the desired renovation is the faithful recollection in 
mind and heart of the examples and spirit of the founders. While we 
turn and elevate ourselves to them with filial devotion and clarify 
our vision by their light, we shall consider what our founders would 
have done in the circumstances in which we live, what means they 
would have devised to overcome and conquer the difficulties that 
oppress us, how they would have overcome the changes of things 
and time. As soon as this easy and universal criterion of a secure 
renovation and adaptation was proposed in the congress, it was re- 
ceived unanimously and with complete confidence.’’ A. Larraona, 
tbid., I, ix. 


1 XIV (1955), 3-11; 85-92; 123-138. 
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3. ‘‘The movement can be described as a sincere effort of adapta- 
tion, which does not mean reform. In the greater number of religious 
institutes one should not even mention reform, but even in the better 
institutes progress is always possible. That which was good or even 
necessary in one nation, for one generation, and in well determined 
circumstances is perhaps no longer such in another nation, another 
generation, and in other circumstances. In our vocation we possess 
a treasure that is to be made productive. Our duty is to make sure 
that it is returning the greatest and richest return possible in all the 


circumstances of our apostolate . . . progress always remains pos- 
sible; rejuvenated hearts and ever more efficacious means of sanctifi- 
cation and of the apostolate are always found. . . . Rome has the 


greatest respect for the magnificent work accomplished by all the 
saintly founders and foundresses in the history of the Church. How- 
ever, the important thing is not what the founders did but rather 
to know what they would do if they were here today and con- 
fronted by all the problems that threaten the apostolate of the 
Church. Every founder had a special mission; he was a precursor; 
but he himself would be the first to affirm that he had not put the 
last retouching to the work that he had drawn. In striving to con- 
form the spirit and the ideal of the founder to the new needs of 
the present hour, there is no intention to betray this spirit and ideal 
but rather to adapt and complete his spirit and ideal and even to 
perfect them. We cannot be redeemers. That is the prerogative of 
the Son of God. But we are truly the messengers of the crucified 
Redeemer, and it is our duty to render ourselves ever more efficacious 
in transmitting the fruits of the redemption to souls. . . . Rome was 
not built in a day, and Rome has no intention of effecting changes 
in a day. Its purpose now is to reanimate in every institute in the 
Church a sincere desire of perfection and of the apostolate; to per- 
fection through the apostolate and to perfection in the apostolate.” 
A. Larraona, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superior- 
issarum Generalium, 79-81. 


4. ‘In all fields and under all forms we are in all things the faithful 
continuators of our holy forefathers in the life of perfection and 
the apostolate. We must live in our times and according to the 
needs of our times. .. . This congress [Roman of 1950] marked the 
first step of a quiet and spontaneous movement towards considering 
the needs and problems of the religious life in the light of modern 
circumstances. . . . In this congress [Roman of 1950] we had the 
beginning of a movement of enlightened effort towards making re- 
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ligious communities keep pace with the times. . . . This movement 
of adapting the religious life to the needs of the times must take into 
account the times, that is to say, it must reflect the characteristics 
both of time and of the times. It must be in harmony with con- 
temporary problems and, like the graces which God gives us, must 
work itself out while at the same time accommodating itself to the 
varying circumstances of time and place. . . . This up-to-date regener- 
ation of the religious life finds its ample, marvelous, and practical 
field of application in many ways. The first of these is in the pro- 
fession of holiness and in religious discipline, which, in everything 
that does not touch on the essence of the religious spirit, must be 
easily adaptable to circumstances. . . . All founders were pioneers and 
precursors. Frequently, precisely because they were founders, they 
were also true martyrs; and their martyrdom did not always come 
from those outside their own family or from those we call wicked. ... 
By doing today what they [the founders] would do in our place, 
what they would do if they were living in our own times, we shall 
continue their work. They live; they have a right to live in us; and 
we have the sacred obligation of filial fidelity to carry on their work 
and live in their spirit. . . . Our task is to carry on the work of bring- 
ing the religious life into harmony with the times in all its fields of 
action, and we must be ready to assist in this task with a great spirit 
of generosity . . . it would be a precious advantage for the spiritual 
conquest of the world if all the religious communities in the United 
States were measuring up to the urgent needs of the times. This 
tendency to make religious keep pace in their activity with the needs 
of the age has a very strong foundation in the burning needs of the 
hour and has already begun to produce marvelous results. . . . The 
congress [First American] has enkindled in all those present a great 
desire to measure up to the hopes of God and the Church. It has 
set before all of us some of the aspects of that movement which will 
aim to make religious more efficient in meeting the demands of this 
modern age. . . . With this view in mind, we must offer our whole- 
hearted cooperation in the intellectual, moral, and active fields for 
the holy crusade of religious renovation in keeping with the spirit 
of the times.’’ A. Larraona, Religious Community Life in the United 
States, Proceedings of the Men’s Section of the First National Con- 
gtess of Religious of the United States, 226, 228, 232-35. 


5. “The results intended from this congress, as from all others that 
will follow, are a profound renovation of the religious life and a 
complete, efficacious adaptation of the apostolate. . . . This is the 
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first, in Italy, of the international congresses of adaptation for re- 
ligious women and consecrated souls. . . . But it was natural and 
incumbent on us to think of organizing special meetings to apply 
to the life, education, and the apostolate of religious women the 
criteria, desires, and norms of adaptation and renovation that were 
the password and the entrusted duty of that first congress [Roman 
of 1950], solemnly confirmed by the precious pontifical documents 
that preceded and followed it.’’ A. Larraona, Atti e Documenti del 
Primo Convegno Internazionale delle Religiost Educatrict, 13-14. 
6. ‘It has been the constant and sedulous practice of this Sacred 
Congregation to adapt the character of the apostolate to the varying 
necessities of time and place.’’ S. C. of the Prop. of the Faith, Feb. 
11, 1936, Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, II, 153. 

7. ‘‘These new documents are a new concrete proof of the solici- 
tude of the Church for the true welfare of monasteries of nuns, in 
line with her practice throughout the centuries according to the ex- 
igencies of various times and places. It is due to this action of the 
Church that the monastic life of nuns, while remaining in substance 
unchanged, has been enriched with new elements, profiting from the 
improvements and wise adaptations which the religious life has 
manifested in various centuries.” S. C. of Religious, March 7, 1951; 
Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 249. 

8. Changes in constitutions. “But even after this general revision 
[conforming of the constitutions to the Code of Canon Law], the 
Sacred Congregation does not believe it necessary that all the par- 
ticulars of the same constitutions should remain forever unchanged. 
Rome is always ready to consider the advisability of some changes 
provided the institutes in question present reasons sufficiently valid 
to support such modifications. But Rome wishes that such an evo- 
lution be accomplished without shock and without disturbing peace 
of soul. In a word, it wishes a vital evolution, in imitation of the 
evolution and growth of a human being. Therefore, the ordinary 
procedure requires that the petition to introduce changes be presented 
in the name of the general chapter and also that the desired changes 
have been approved not only by an absolute majority but even by 
an almost unanimous vote of the capitulars. . . . Superiors may 
therefore legitimately make known their desires to the S. C. of 
Religious. They should not refrain from making such suggestions 
from the fear of being accused of betraying the spirit of the founder. 
A change in itself is not heresy. However, the change should not 
be proposed merely because it is in line with some caprice or personal 
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desire of the superior.’’ A. Larraona, Secretary of the S. C. of Re- 
ligious, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superioris- 
sarum Generalium, 257-58. 

9. Excessively detailed custom books. ‘‘Notwithstanding their ele- 
ments of beauty, of good, and of edification, custom books are at 
times oppressive or at least entangled by their minute regulations on 
various points of ordinary life. This is an incontrovertible fact of 
experience. Granted that superiors of all types and temperaments are 
found in religious institutes, we yet realize that some superiors are 
so attached to the letter of the custom book that they forget the 
purpose that such regulations are intended to effect.’’ A. Larraona, 
tbid., 258. 

10. Simplification of the religious habit. ‘“The habit must be sim- 
ple, adapted to the ways of the nation and of the climate, not to 
those of Europe, and entirely the same for all the sisters.’’ S. C. of 
the Prop. of the Faith, Normae pro Constitutionibus Congrega- 
tionum Turis Dioecesam, March 19, 1937, n. 19. 

11. ‘‘The Holy See leaves complete liberty to each institute on the 
details of its religious habit. . . . The desired changes will be ap- 
proved provided they are supported by the general chapter and pro- 
vided the minority, if it exists, is not extraordinarily clamorous 
in its opposition. In the latter case the Holy See will counsel a 
patient delay.’’ A. Larraona, Secretary of the S. C. of Religious, 
Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superiorissarum Gen- 
eralium, 258-59. 


ll. FORMATION 
12. Suitability of candidates. ‘‘But in the first place superiors must 
use the greatest care, even from the first entrance of the candidates, 
to see that the youths be not admitted in crowds or hastily, but that 
those only be received who show signs of a divine vocation and 
give reason to hope that they may be permanently employed with 
fruit in the ecclesiastical ministry. . . . Since, then, the state of re- 
ligious persons is so excellent, it is no wonder that the enemy of our 
salvation leaves. nothing undone to throw them down from that 
sublime height by evil suggestions, by the allurement of worldly 
pleasures, and finally by the excitement of the passions. And in 
truth there are not wanting grave cases of desertion, not merely from 
the religious state but even from the sacred army of Christ in which 
religious men had been enlisted by the reception of sacred orders. It 
is evident how harmful this is, not merely to those religious but to 
religion itself, and what a scandal it is to the faithful.’’ S. C. of 
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Religious, Dec. 1, 1931; Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 476-75. 

13. Second year of noviceship. ‘‘An institute makes a very bad 
impression on the Sacred Congregation when it requests two years 
of noviceship and then begins, often very soon, to petition dispen- 
sations. 


“The Sacred Congregation permits the employment of the nov- 
ices in the works of the institute during the second year of novice- 
ship. This concession was really a courageous move, since some 
officials of the S. Congregation believed that such a concession was 
completely contrary to the meaning of the noviceship. However, 
in modern times religious formation cannot be considered complete 
by the simple imparting of some fundamental spiritual principles. 
Modern religious formation necessarily demands some contact with 
the apostolate. 

“During the period in which she is employed in any activity, it 
must not be forgotten that the novice always remains a novice, even 
if she is outside the novitiate. She should be placed under expert 
supervision and direction, because the local superior is rarely in a 
position to exercise personally the detailed surveillance that is neces- 
sary. 

“The employment of the novices during the second year must 
be motivated by the good of the novice, not by the needs of the 
institute. During this period of active work she should learn to 
use the apostolate as a means of sanctification. She has the right to 
be protected and safeguarded without being coddled. Superiors are 
not to forget that young religious who are transplanted from the 
hothouse and fervent atmosphere of the novitiate to houses where 
not infrequently the doors and windows are wide open are certain 
to catch a cold.’”’ A. Larraona, Secretary of the S. C. of Religious, 
Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Supertorissarum Gen- 
eralium, 261-62. 


14. General principles. ‘‘We know from the nature of things and 
from daily experience that the welfare of religious societies depends 
on the training of their members, just as the beauty of trees de- 
pends chiefly on their cultivation.’’ S. C. of Religious, Dec. 1, 1931; 
Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 475. 

15. ‘“‘The present meeting, although it is to treat of the funda- 
mental principles of the religious life in general, is directed to sister 
educators, who constitute a particular class of consecrated souls in the 
field of the apostolate. We have given them precedence over other 
classes or branches of the apostolate of religious women in the provi- 
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dent work of spiritual renovation because the apostolate of educa- 
tion has a distinctive similarity to the priestly ministry and also be- 
cause the admitted gravity and delicacy of its duties demand a so- 
licitous care for a more faithful approximation to the sublimity of 
its mission. We hope that meetings for the other classes will follow 
at an accelerated pace. To attain the ideal proposed to us, the reno- 
vation of education and of the apostolate according to the spirit and 
mind of the founders and foundresses and in a manner that will 
successfully meet the gravity and needs of the time, we wish to inform 
you and we desire to be informed by you and that you contribute 
to the profit of all your treasures of doctrine and experience. We 
wish to inform you in order that you may harmonize your spirit, 
your apostolate with the mind, the heart, and the directives of our 
holy Church. We keenly desire to obtain from you the results of 
the direct experience of your needs, information of your own initia- 
tives, and your suggestions. It is not precisely the technique of 
teaching that principally interests us but the action of such tech- 
nique, the formation of the teaching sister, in brief, everything that 
can contribute to make her more conversant with her mission and 
temper her ever more firmly for the struggle to maintain and ad- 
vance the primacy of teaching and of Christian education. .. . I wish 
to close by repeating the motto with which the servant of God, 
Father Paul Ginhac, S. J., was wont to spur on his priests of the 
tertianship to an informed and complete generosity: ‘Educate your- 
selves, you who should be the educators of the world.’ Educate your- 
selves, educate yourselves completely, educate yourselves with re- 
newed effort, you who should be, who are the educators of so many 
of the youth of today, of so many of the holy educators of the proxi- 
mate future.’’ A. Larraona, Secretary of the S. C. of Religious, Atii 
e Documenti del Primo Convegno Internazionale delle Religiose Edu- 
catrict, 14-16. 


16. “One of the more important problems to be treated in the 
meeting in question [of the mothers general] will be that of the 
foundation in Rome of higher institutes of religious and social cul- 
ture and of schools that impart a university culture to religious and 
to consecrated souls. . . . The present moment is of the greatest im- 
portance in the development of the history of the institutes of re- 
ligious women, particularly in the field of their higher culture, in- 
tellectual and otherwise. In the course of the years and especially in 
those closest to. us, religious women have progressively assumed an 
ever greater importance in all fields of the apostolate of the Church.” 
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A. Larraona, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superior- 
issarum Generalium, 18, 215. 

17. “Of this state of soul, and of this salutary impression made 
by the modern movement in religious communities in various fields 
we find applications, manifestations, and developments which could 
be dwelt upon very much at length. In order to restrict our con- 
sideration to just a few examples, we might mention: ... (4) the 
determined tendency towards the erection of institutes of higher 
learning for the doctrinal and professional training of sisters and 
the organization of these institutes on both a national and an in- 
ternational basis.’’ A. Larraona, Religious Community Life in the 
United States. Proceedings of the Men’s Section of the First National 
Congress of United States, 231. 


18. Professional preparation. ‘“This Sacred Congregation would 
consider itself remiss in its duty if it did not call the attention [of 
the mothers general] also at the present moment to the most serious 
obligation incumbent on the superiors general of congregations of 
women dedicated to education to prepare their subjects properly, 
not only with regard to religious formation but also professional 
training. 

“The lofty mission of educator to which Christ our Lord calls 
the young sister causes her to enter with sincere heart and confident 
soul into the institute that she has freely chosen, since she believes 
that she will find in it the atmosphere in which her specific vocation 
can flower and fructify for the good of souls. 

“It would, however, be truly rash to pretend that the young 
religious, after the years of the postulancy and noviceship devoted 
almost exclusively to her personal religious formation, could over- 
night and without suitable preparation become a teacher and much 
less a serious educator, prepared and with the understanding even of 
the smallest children. 

“This Sacred Congregation is well aware of the difficulty in 
which the mothers general frequently find themselves because of 
the pressing requests of the ordinaries, who are influenced by the 
immediate needs of the faithful and request the opening of new 
houses and the cooperation of their congregations for the education 
of the faithful. 

“The Sacred Congregation, however, realizing that only a 
properly prepared sister will accomplish effective good among souls, 
even of smaller children, does not hesitate to recommend strongly to 
the mothers general to make every effort to accomplish not only the 
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formation of the young sisters in the spirit of their institute but also 
their pedagogical and professional preparation and not to burden 
them immediately with duties for which they are not prepared. In 
this way they will have certainty of fulfilling a most strict obliga- 
tion of their delicate office, to labor for the good of their own insti- 
tute and to contribute efficaciously to the apostolate of the Church.” 
S. C. of Religious, Circular Letter to the Mothers General of Italy on 
the Professional Preparation of Teaching Sisters, July 31, 1951; 
Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 30-1951-262-63; La Documentation 
Catholique, 49-1952-915-17. 
19. ‘‘Do superiors strictly see to it that rectors, prefects, teachers, 
and professors receive adequate preparation for their work: 
a) Scientifically, by acquiring knowledge which corresponds ade- 
quately to the grade of the class, and by obtaining degrees and 
certificates, even such as are recognized outside ecclesiastical circles? 
b) Pedagogically, by the study and practice of the art of teach- 
ing? 
c) Spiritually, so that they may exercise the office of teaching 
with a genuine zeal for souls and make it a means of sanctification 
for themselves and others? . 
Do Superiors diligently see to it that all persons who are to be en- 
gaged in various capacities in these institutions [hospitals] be com- 
petently prepared: 
a) Scientifically, by obtaining even state certificates and other 
equivalent credentials? 

b) Practically, by a suitable period of trial?’’ S. C. of Re- 
ligious, Quinquennial Report; Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 197-98. 
20. Transition to the active life. ‘‘After the noviceship, the mem- 
bers should be placed in houses where the rules are perfectly observed, 
especially as regards the common life (c. 587, § 2) and poverty, 
and where, besides, the conditions are such that they can profitably 
pursue the courses in philosophy and theology. . . . And since the 
greatest pitfalls usually await the young priest at the beginning of 
his priestly life, superiors should take care that after ordination 
and the completion of their course of studies the young men be not 
left to themselves but be kept for some time under special supervision. 
That this may be done more easily, let them be assigned to houses 
where perfect religious observance flourishes, to make a special ap- 
prenticeship according to each one’s needs.”’ S. C. of Religious, Dec. 

1, 1931; Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 476, 478. 
21. Fhe jumorate. “In the noviceship the formation of the young 
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sisters is scarcely outlined. In the juniorate the formation is con- 
tinued, although not under the same detailed program. . . . Its scope 
is to foresee and forestall the catastrophies that occur not infre- 
quently when young sisters are sent, without any period of transi- 
tion and deprived of preparation for the grave problems that there 
await them, into the febrile atmosphere of the active life. The sis- 
ters in the juniorate are, so to say, in a middle stage of formation. 
They are not subject to all the rigor of the restrictions of the novice- 
ship nor do they enjoy all the liberty generally granted to the pro- 
fessed of perpetual vows. . . . Whatever be the special form that it 
can assume in the various institutes, the juniorate should always 
maintain the sisters under the vigilance and direction of a capable 
and experienced religious. In an ordinary house, not organized as 
a juniorate, the superior will not have the time to be mistress cf 
the young religious. . . . All institutes could at least organize courses 
of advanced professional and religious formation for their sisters 
during the summer months. There is no objection to a juniorate 
that would continue through the whole period of temporary vows. 
For institutes that have the means, the ideal will always be a house 
specifically organized for this purpose. The triple purpose of the 
juniorate is formation, practical experience, probation.”’ A. Lar- 
raona, Secretary of the S. C. of Religious, Acta et Documenta Con- 
gtessus Internationalis Superiorissarum Generalium, 262. 

22. Tertianship. ‘‘Rome is favorable to what is called the third 
year of probation. This can be organized either immediately before 
the perpetual profession or after a period of active apostolate. What- 
ever be its specific form, the third year of probation offers incal- 
culable aavantages. Although it is highly recommended, the Con- 
gregation does not impose it.” A. Larraona, ibid., 263. 


23.  Requtsites in those entrusted with formation. ‘‘Superiors will 
more easily fulfill all these duties if they take special care in choosing 
the persons to whom the training of the young men is entrusted, so 
that they appoint to this office none but prudent men, of outstanding 
charity and piety. And the spiritual fathers as well as the professors 
must strive to be toward their students, down to the minutest details, 
examples of religious discipline and of priestly virtue, knowing that 
while words are of some avail, example is far more potent in the 
training of the young.”’ S. C. of Religious, Dec. 1, 1931; Bouscaren, 
op. cit:, I 478. 
lil. SPIRITUAL LIFE 


24. Necessity of sanctity of life. ‘‘Strive to become ever more 
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efficient apostles. Remember, however, that apostles without sanc- 
tity are mechanical instruments, obstacles rather than channels of 
grace. Develop a spirit of prayer and sacrifice. Possess a willingness 
and a generosity. Do not keep God and grace waiting. Dedicate 
yourselves unreservedly to the accomplishment of your own per- 
sonal sanctification and of the apostolate.”” A Larraona, Secretary of 
the S. C. of Religious, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis 
Superiorissarum Generalium, 82. 


25. Observance and interior life. ‘“‘We do not separate the theo- 
logical and ascetical aspect of the life of perfection from the disci- 
pline that it guides, as we should not separate the discipline from 
the theology and asceticism of the life of perfection. We do not bring 
these two necessities into opposition as if they were enemies or rivals. 
On the contrary, we unite asceticism and discipline, because there is 
no perfection without observance and no observance without per- 
fection. Perfection without the due observance would not be au- 
thentic but presumptuous and fantastic. Observance without the 
content of perfection would be vain and empty; it would lead 
fatally to the letter that kills, to dry fanaticism, to insincere phari- 
saism, to the traditions that deny and obscure true tradition.”” A. 
Larraona, Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis, IV, 300. 


26. Work and the spiritual life. ‘‘Do superiors carefully see to it 
that the work of teaching be properly harmonized with religious 
discipline? Did they promptly remove from the office of teaching 
those who in practicing it make light of the religious life and are 
not a good example to the students?” S. C. of Religious, Quinquen- 
nial Report; Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 197-98. 


27. Health and the spiritual life. ‘‘Do superiors see to it that the 
bodily health of the religious who are engaged in these ministries 
[nursing] be preserved by suitable food and sleep; that moral dang- 
ers be avoided; that the religious life and the exercise of charity be 
properly harmonized; that zeal be kept, both in fact and appear- 
ance, free from any form of avarice or admixture of other human 
affection?” §.-C. of Religious, Quinquennial Report; Bouscaren, 
op. cit., III, 198. 

28. Poverty. “‘At the great congress of Notre Dame, after a mag- 
nificent communication on common life and poverty, a sister asked 
the speaker, a Dominican Father, if the custom or the tradition of an 
institute could authorize the retention as personal of the small gifts 
and offerings that are given to religious in the active life. The 
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speaker replied immediately that neither tradition nor custom may 
legitimate that which goes against the spirit and the demands of 
common life. No superior may permit that which is contrary to 
the spirit of poverty.’’ A Larraona, Secretary of the S. C. of Re- 
ligious, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superioris- 
sarum Generalium, 263. 

29. Confession. ‘‘Do superiors diligently see to it that confessors 
be easily available before Communion?” S. C. of Religious, Quin- 
quennial Report; Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 174. 

30. ‘‘[The confessor] should not allow the confessions [of wo- 
men] to last longer than is necessary; he should not in confession 
speak of things which are not matters of conscience; he should not 
without real necessity admit mutual visits or epistolary correspon- 
dence with them, nor long conversation, either in the sacristy, halls, 
parlors, or anywhere else, not even under pretext of giving spiritual 
direction. 

“The confessor must use all possible vigilance to prevent merely 
human affections from gradually insinuating themselves and being 
encouraged either in himself or in his penitents; but he must con- 
stantly bend all his efforts to the end that ‘whatever he does for 
the sacred ministry be according to God and be done under the im- 
pulse and guidance of faith.’’’ S. Congregation of the Holy Office, 
May 16, 1943; Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 382-83. 

31. Breviary. ‘‘In brief, the lofty duty incumbent especially on the 
one who directs and spiritually forms the souls of the young clerics 
is to guide them to elevate the time of the breviary to a time of inti- 
mate union with God and to make this one of the decisive elements 
of their formation. The recitation of the breviary is not in fact and 
ought not to be a mere exercise of the intelligence and memory, a 
vague recalling of studies of the past, nor a simple reading. It is and 
ought to be a prayer. The mind and heart of the young levite should 
correspond to what he is reading if he is to derive from the breviary 
a more enlightened and vital faith and a more ardent flame of divine 
love .. . and thus to place a solid interior life as the foundation of 
an energetic and tireless external activity.’’ S. C. of Seminaries and 
Universities, Feb. 2, 1945; Enchiridton de Statibus Perfectionis, 572. 
32. Fast and abstinence. ‘‘Local ordinaries who make use of this 
new faculty to dispense from the law of abstinence and fast shall 
not fail to exhort the faithful, especially clerics and religious men 
and women, in view of the critical circumstances of the present 
time, to be generous in performing additional voluntary works of 
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Christian perfection and of charity especially toward the poor and 
the sick, and also to pray for the intentions of the Holy Father.” 
S. C. of the Council, Jan. 28, 1949; Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 495. 


IV. GOVERNMENT 

33. Duties. ‘“The fundamental idea that should spur on all su- 
periors in the accomplishment of their duties is the realization of 
their sacred responsibility for the treasures entrusted to them in the 
persons of their subjects. They should have a fear of being the 
cause of the waste of the human or natural gifts with which their 
sisters are endowed. . . . The purpose of every superior should be to 
develop all the gifts that a religious has manifested. 

“A factor of the greatest importance in this aspect is a habit of 
sympathy and kindness on the part of the superior. Superiors are 
not expected to coddle their subjects or treat them as babies; but, 
if the circumstances require a reproof or correction, the last word 
of the superior should always be one of encouragement. No su- 
perior should ever be a source of discouragement to her subjects. 

‘Fidelity to all the duties of the office of superior postulates a life 
of complete sanctity. Father Lallemant, S.J., once said that all su- 
periors should be living ideals to their subjects, spurring on their re- 
ligious to the summit of perfection. Only when the superiors are 
themselves holy can they hope to succeed in inspiring holy ideals in 
their subjects and thus show that they are worthy of the duty en- 
trusted to them. This duty demands above everything else that they 
first become holy themselves and then make their religious holy 
and apostles. ... 

“In the government of your communities, strive to imitate, if 
we may so speak, those qualities that we see in the government of 
the world under the hand of God, farsightedness, understanding, 
kindness, and patience. If you labor in this spirit, you can be sure 
that God will labor in you and for you.’”’ A. Larraona, Secretary of 
the S. C. of Religious, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis 
Superiorissarum Generalium, 100, 257. 

34. Elections, “Sisters frequently fall into one of two extremes 
in their chapters; they either organize a real election campaign for 
or against an individual religious or they deport themselves in a 
state of disinterested passivity. Canon law forbids every species of 
election campaign. At the same time common sense requires, espe- 
cially in institutes that are widely extended, that the capitulars pru- 
dently secure information concerning the qualities that can render 
certain sisters apt for various offices (health, virtue, experience, etc.). 
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The line of demarcation between asking for information and or- 
ganizing an election campaign is not always very clear. However, 
the common sense and prudence of the religious themselves can 
usually discern it.’’ A. Larraona, tbid., 264. 


35.  Reelections. ‘“The Sacred Congregation is not only not favor- 
able but is positively opposed to reelections beyond the term pre- 
scribed by the constitutions. The superiors and the capitulars ought 
to remember that they themselves are also obliged to observe the con- 
stitutions and the laws of the Church not less than their subjects. 
The continuation of the same religious in office tends to impede the 
formation of good superiors among the religious or imposes the ne- 
cessity of choosing always from within a closed circle. When the 
time fixed by the constitutions has expired, the S. Congregation de- 
finitely prefers a new election to a reelection. . . . The reasons pro- 
posed [for a postulation] will be judged with severity, and the con- 
firmation of the S. Congregation will always be a rare exception.” 
A. Larraona, tbid., 264-65. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 

36. Five years of temporary vows. ‘‘The S. Congregation is dis- 
posed to permit five years of temporary profession, with a prolonga- 
tion of one year. According to the prescriptions of the code, the 
temporary profession may not be extended beyond six years. If a 
religious has not succeeded in the space of the postulancy, one or 
two years of noviceship, and six years of temporary vows in satis- 
fying the requirements of the higher superiors, there is little hope 
that she will be able to do so in another year of probation.” A. 
Larraona, tbid., 263. 


37. Avoidance of narrow-mindedness. ‘“‘We should be sedulously 
on guard against anything at all which might be like the weakness 
sometimes found in those in charge of parishes, namely, that they 
see, love, and work so much for their parishes that the reality of their 
diocese, and especially the reality of the Church, becomes for them 
a faraway abstraction. Never should our realization of the reality 
of our various religious institutes and of the Church in general 
weaken our sentiments of real and faithful devotion to the diocese 
in which we work.” A. Larraona, Religious Community Life in the 
United States. Proceedings of the Men’s Section of the First Na- 
tional Congress of Religious of the United States, 233. 


38. More apostolic work for Negroes and Indians. ‘The bishops 
[of the United States], the clergy, and especially those religious in- 
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stitutes, male and female, which have dedicated themselves to the 
assistance of the Negroes, have given proof of zealous work, which 
has been bountifully blessed by God and has met with generous co- 
operation on the part of the faithful through their prayers, dona- 
tions, and sacrifices. Thus it has been possible to make provision for 
the education of ministers of God specifically for this apostolate 
and likewise for many sisters, even among the colored people them- 
selves; numerous parishes and missions have been established . . . ; 
schools and Catholic institutions have been opened for the moral 
and religious instruction and training of youth; social circles have 
been founded; and thousands of colored people who did not belong 
to the Catholic Church have been invited by preaching and works of 
charity to become members, and now many of them belong to the 
one fold of the Supreme Shepherd of souls. 

“While so much good gives rise to consolation and gratitude, 
one cannot think without sadness of how much remains to be ac- 
complished and of the fact that millions of these Negroes know little 
or nothing of the Divine Saviour’s revelation and are therefore de- 
prived of the benefits of the faith... . 

“In order to increase the number of these workers who are more 
and more necessary, ecclesiastical vocations among the Negroes are 
to be cultivated with particular care and effort... . 

“Desirable also for the advantages which result from them is a 
greater number of schools. .. . It is a fact that one of the most 
powerful aids to the missions is the school; it offers opportunities 
also for religious instruction, for a correct understanding of the 
faith; it gives an opportunity to approach the children’s parents, and 
it is also greatly desired by this people, so anxious to better them- 
selves and their children. . 

“To this work are also dedicated numerous sisters, and among 
them some colored communities. . . . 

“Hence the Sacred Congregation confidently sends its appeal to 
all concerned with schools and particularly to the religious com- 
munities of women who so honor the Church in the United States 
by their zeal for the cause of religion and by the variety and num- 
ber of their good works. The Holy See would be greatly satisfied to 
see the religious institutes, especially those with a good number of 
houses, undertaking, as occasion offers, particularly in the South of 
the United States, some missions or schools. . . .”” S. Consistorial 
Congregation, Aug. 24, 1936; Bouscaren, op. cit., II, 100-103. 


39. Exclusion of mercenary motives. ‘‘It is very important to cul- 
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tivate disinterested motives in the ministry and in all fields of the 
active life. The apostolic life in all its forms ought to be completely 
free of every consideration of personal gain. Experience proves that 
zeal frequently diminishes in proportion to the increase of the possi- 
bility of personal profit.’’ A. Larraona, Secretary of the S. C. of 
Religious, Acta et Documenta Congressus Internationalis Superioris- 
sarum Generalium, 263. 

40. ‘In the distribution and sale of books, is the appearance of 
excessive profit avoided, and are proper precautions used to avoid 
dangers?”” S. C. of Religious, Quinquennial Report; Bouscaren, 
op. cit., III, 199. 

41. Need of American missionaries. ‘‘Now, more than in the past, 
there is a great need of you, not only in America, but in foreign 
lands, in India, China, Japan, where your contributions have al- 
ready been most significant; in some republics of Latin America 
where there is a lack of clergy; in countries of Europe herself where 
the world war and the enemies of religion have accumulated physical 
and moral ruins.’’ Most Reverend A. G. Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate of the United States, Religious Community Life in the United 
States. Proceedings of the Men’s Section of the First National Con- 
gtess of Religious of the United States, 16. 

42. Excessive nationalism to be avoided. ‘‘Missionaries are to avoid 
efforts to propogate their own national language among the peoples 
to whom they are sent; they are not to introduce the laws or customs 
of their own land, especially in the matter of feasts, fast, and ab- 
stinence; they are not to promote the subordination of the lands 
where they are working as missionaries to the preponderant power of 
their own nation; let them abstain from promoting political designs 
or temporal business of any kind either with their own country or 
other countries; let them encourage the people to obey the civil author- 
ities; let them carefully observe the provisions of canon 1386 re- 
garding the publication, etc., of books, papers, and periodicals, espe- 
cially on political matters. The mission papers and magazines should 
reflect zeal for the Kingdom of God, not for the prestige of their 
own country.”” S. C. of the Prop. of the Faith, Epiphany, 1920; 
Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 543. 

43. New native congregations. “In missionary lands which are 
under the jurisdiction of this Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, it 
is not unusual in these days that new congregations of religious of 
either sex are established, which by the good example and the labors 
of their members come to be of great assistance to the ordinaries of 
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places. Not only is such a work deserving of the highest praise, but 
it is to be zealously promoted in accordance with the wishes of the 
Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, who in his encyclical Rerum Ecclesiae, 
under date of February 28, 1926, exhorts the ordinaries of mission 
countries in these words: ‘It is necessary . . . that you establish 
native religious societies of both sexes in which the members may 
profess the evangelical counsels.’ ’’ S.C. of the Prop. of the Faith, 
March 19, 1937; Bouscaren, op. cit., I], 156-57. 

44. Medical care for mothers and infants in missions. ‘In certain 
districts of Africa some tribes are daily decreasing and will be brought 
to extinction unless they are helped by more efficacious care of the 
lives of mothers and infants. In other places children but a few days 
old are dying in large numbers through neglect of the elementary 
principles of health... . 

“Tt is earnestly desired that new congregations of sisters be 
founded to devote themselves, with the necessary precautions, to 
the care of mothers and infants who are in danger. These much 
desired institutes should be constituted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of common law. It will also be pleasing and acceptable to 
this Sacred Congregation if, in the religious institutes already ex- 
isting, there be groups of sisters who will apply themselves to the 
aforesaid work. If the matter demands it, opportune regulations 
will be added to the constitutions of the institutes dependent upon 
this Sacred Congregation. . 

“Tt is well to recall the saying of St. Francis de Sales that charity 

is the watchful guardian of chastity.’’ S. C. of the Prop. of the 
Faith, Feb. 11, 1936; Bouscaren, op. cit., II, 153-54. 
45. Prudence in treating of mission matters. ‘“This Sacred Congre- 
gation has more than once observed in periodicals and books con- 
cerning the works of the missions as well as in public speeches on 
the same subject that the manners, culture, character, and condition 
of the peoples to whom the Catholic faith is to be brought are some- 
times depicted in such a way as to portray rather their bad than their 
good traits. Everyone knows, of course, that this is done in no 
malicious spirit. . . . At the same time, if one reflects how he him- 
self would feel if strangers spoke in this way of his own country, 
it becomes evident that this manner of speaking is quite contrary 
to mutual courtesy between different peoples, that it is a breach of 
equity and of justice, and finally that it rightly stirs the people of 
whom such things are said to no little indignation. . . . 

“Accordingly, this Sacred Congregation recommends to all who 
either write or speak of mission matters that they do so with the 
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same regard that they would have strangers show in speaking of 
their own country. 

‘In this connection, they should also remember that not a few of 
the nations among whom missionary work is being done are dis- 
tinguished by an ancient and noble civilization and culture, so that 
they are hurt and angered when they are indiscriminately confused 
with and held equal to those who, as we say, are less developed. Nor 
is it right from individual instances to formulate an injurious and 
false opinion of an entire people... .’’ S. C. of the Prop. of the 
Faith, June 9, 1939; Bouscaren, op. cit., II, 420-21. 

46. Diocesan congregations should become pontifical. ‘“‘If the re- 
quired conditions are existing, has a petition been sent, or is under 
consideration to be sent, to the Holy See for obtaining the status 
of a congregation of pontifical right? In this regard what difficul- 
ties, if any, are foreseen or have already actually arisen? . . . The 
common law does not envision dividing a congregation or society 
of diocesan right into provinces; moreover, such division could 
scarcely be allowed, and the mind of the Holy See is that, if there 
are special reasons for division into provinces, steps should rather 
be taken to attain the status of a congregation of pontifical right.”’ 
S. C. of Religious, Quinquennial Report for Diocesan Institutes; 
Creusen, Religious Men and Women tn the Code, 279, 282. 
47. Monasteries of nuns. Federations recommended. ‘Although, 
as a rule, federations of monasteries are not imposed, nevertheless, 
the reasons which would recommend them in general could, in par- 
ticular cases, be so strong that, everything considered, they would 
be deemed necessary by the Sacred Congregation.”’ S. C. of Religious, 
Nov. 23, 1950, Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 244. 
48. Advantages of federations. ‘‘The general and principal pur- 
poses and advantages of unions and federations are the following: 
1° the legally recognized faculty and the canonically sanctioned 
duty of a mutual fraternal assistance, both in the conservation, de- 
fense, and increase of regular observance, and of domestic economy, 
as well as in other things; 

2° the establishment of novitiates common to all or to a group 
of monasteries for cases in which, either because of a lack of personnel 
necessary for the directive offices, or because of other circumstances, 
moral, economic, local, and the like, a solid and practical spiritual, 
disciplinary, professional, and cultural training cannot be given in 
the individual monasteries; 

3° the faculty and moral obligation, defined by certain norms 
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and accepted by the federated monasteries, of asking for and of 
mutually interchanging nuns who may be necessary for government 
and training; 

4° the possibility of and freedom for a mutual temporary ex- 
change or ceding of subjects, and also of a permanent assignment, 
because of health or other moral or material needs.’’ S. C. of Relig- 
ious, Nov. 23, 1950; Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 245. 

49. ‘‘The introduction of federations of monasteries of nuns ap- 
pears as the source of numberless advantages, spiritual, disciplinary, 
and even economic. 

“In exhorting monasteries to unite in federations, the Holy 
Father repeats in the apostolic constitution what he had already said 
in 1947 in his homily to the Benedictines in the basilica of St. Paul’s. 

“Coming out of the complete isolation in which monasteries 
professing the same Rule and the same norms of life and spirituality 
existed for centuries will mean: (a) a mutual fraternal collabora- 
tion for the attainment of their proper end; (b) the possibility of 
making better provision for young vocations and of finding a way 
out of difficult situations in which the monasteries may be implicated; 
(c) a guarantee of fidelity to the proper spirit and tradition of the 
order.”’ S. C. of Religious, March 7, 1951; Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 
250-51. 

50. Economic state, work, and personnel. ‘‘Are there any difficul- 
ties of an economic nature and what are they? How are the economic 
needs of the monastery provided for: by the labor of the community 
or by alms? What, if any, activity does the community engage in 
for its own support? Is the independent monastery or house fully 
self-sufficient: with regard to the personnel to fill the various offices 
of government and of personal activity? And with regard to the 
religious formation, as well as with regard to economic means, so 
that regular observance can flourish fully?’’ S. C. of Religious, 
Quinquennial Report of Independent Monasteries; Bouscaren, op. cit., 
III, 206-207. 
51. Sacred Art. ‘In accordance with canons 485 and 1178 the 
ordinaries should’ see to it that whatever is in any way contrary to 
the holiness of the place and the reverence due to the house of God 
be removed from sacred buildings; and they should strictly forbid 
that a horde of statues and images of little worth, mostly of a 
stereotyped form, be inanely and awkwardly presented for the vener- 
ation of the faithful on the altars themselves or against the adjoin- 
ing walls of the chapels.’’ S. C. of the Holy Office, June 30, 1952; 
Bouscaren, op. cit., III, 511. 
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[Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.] 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY. Vol. IV, From Jansenism to Modern Times. 


By Pierre Pourrat, S.S. Translated by Donald Attwater. Pp. 549. The 
ewman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1955. $6.00. 

The present volume completes the first English translation of 
Pourrat’s classic history of Christian spirituality. Covering the last 
four centuries, it concentrates on the two heresies that have had the 
deepest influence on modern spiritual thought: Jansenism and 
Quietism. 

As in the previous volumes, so here, Pourrat groups the various 
teachers according to their line of doctrine or method. The result 
is a series of unified impressions instead of a collection of disparate 
ideas with no apparent relation to one another. 


Pourrat considers Jansenism ‘“‘the child of a particular concep- 
tion of Christian life, one vitiated by pushing an Augustinian pes- 
simism to its limits.’”’ This is a legitimate conclusion and deeply 
significant as illustrative of a basic principle in the history of the 
Church: that false notions about Christain living are the seedbed of 
errors in Catholic doctrine. Quietism is given more space than Jan- 
senism because, in the author’s opinion, “‘it dominates the history 
of spirituality from the middle of the seventeenth until the nine- 
teenth century.’’ More accurately, Quietism should be called the 
dominant spiritual heresy. Otherwise there is danger that perfectly 
orthodox writers may be charged with errors which supposedly dom- 
inated the spiritual thought of their times. 


Against the background of Jansenist and Quietist aberrations, 
Pourrat traces all the main streams of Catholic spirituality on the 
continent and in England to the end of World War I. Two fea- 
tures of his method are especially commendable: he uses primary 
sources, and instead of trying to crowd in all the spiritual writers 
during the four-hundred year period, he selects only the most rep- 
resentative. This allows him to go into detail and give extensive 
quotations from Lalliemant, Sts. John Baptist de la Salle and Louis 
de Montfort, Sts. Margaret Mary and Alphonsus Liguori, Scaramelli, 
Cardinal Newman, and Frederick Faber. Best of all, he tries as 
far as possible to identify the specific form of spirituality which char- 
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acterized these leaders. With St. John Baptist de la Salle, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘the presence of God [is given] an importance which is 
found in the same degree in no other method of prayer . . . [and] 
progress and profit attend prayer in the measure that practice of the 
presence of God is exercised.’’ Newman is described as ‘‘not specu- 
lative and abstract.’’ He ‘“‘looks at the Christian mysteries less in 
themselves than as the soul’s sources of divine life.’” And ‘‘what- 
ever the merits of Newman’s spirituality, it can never be popular. 
It is so personal to him, it is so bound up with the whole body of 
his teaching, that the uninitiated are put off: only his followers 
can appreciate it.’” By contrast with Newman, “‘the spirituality of 
F. W. Faber is simpler, more readily grasped, more classical, and 
less the fruit of a very ‘personal’ mind. It is also less well adapted 
to English devotional habits, for its inspiration was drawn from 
spiritual writers of the Italian and French schools.” 

Among the adversaries of Baius and the pre-Jansenists, Leonard 
Lessius is rightly given the place of honor. But what is more im- 
portant, Pourrat brings out the influence of Lessius’ ‘‘ ‘Molinist’ 
theology on the spirituality of Francis de Sales.’’ In one of his let- 
ters to Lessius, St. Francis expressed his great pleasure with the 
Jesuit’s doctrine of predestination to the glory of heaven following 
on prevision of merits, post praevisa merita. “I am the more pleased 
to find this doctrine in your treatise,’’ wrote the saint, “because I 
myself have always thought it to be the truest and most attractive, 
as most worthy of grace and the divine mercy.”” This doctrine, he 
adds, ‘‘has in its favor antiquity, its inherent attractiveness, and the 
unsullied meaning of Scripture.”’ 

Typical of the high critical quality of Christian Spirituality is 
the author’s careful treatment of the case of Anne Catherine Em- 
merich. Through several pages he exposes the unsavory part in the 
story played by Catherine’s secretary, Clement Brentano, who quite 
consciously mutilated the reported revelations of the German mystic. 
One authority (Huempfner) identifies ‘‘a whole series of sources on 
which Brentano drew for the composition of the visions. They are, 
in addition to Martin of Cochem, the literature of the apocryphal 
gospels and legends, the scriptural dissertations and commentaries 
of Dom Calmet, and Judaeo-Mohammedan writings, particularly 
the Koran itself.’’ Admitting that this judgment ‘‘may be thought 
a bit severe... at least we know now that certain strange features 
in the visions and revelations are the work of Bretano and not of 
Catherine.” 
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Pourrat has long been considered the standard work in the his- 
tory of spirituality. In the present volume, the smooth translation 
by Attwater brings out the full meaning of the original, with addi- 
tional notes of special interest to American readers. 

—JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


PERFECT FRIEND. The Life of Blessed Claude La Colombiére, S.J. By 

Georges Guitton, S.J. Translated by William J. Young, S.J. Pp. 440. 

B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 1956. $6.00. 

One hundred years ago Pius IX extended the feast of the Sacred 
Heart to the Universal Church. This excellent translation of Father 
Guitton’s scholarly work on the life of Blessed Claude La Colom- 
biére, the Apostle of the Sacred Heart, is opportunely timed to co- 
incide with this centenary year. Every effort was made to adapt 
the book to the average Catholic reader while remaining faithful 
to the original. In this task Father Young enjoys his usual success. 
The appendices of the original have been omitted and the footnotes 
reduced to a minimum. Unfortunately, little is known of Blessed 
Claude’s early years before he entered religion. His training in the. 
Society of Jesus until his tertianship followed the same general pat- 
tern of the Jesuit of his time. For this reason Father Young’s con- 
densation of the earlier chapters which deal with the saint’s French 
background and education was an excellent choice. Indeed, because 
the known events of his life before his ordination are so few and 
the details so meager, they seem to take on an unwarranted aura 
of importance in the eyes of the author. If the book suffers from 
any defect, it is this effort to squeeze from some minor incident the 
particular traits or characteristics which the author would like to 
believe Blessed Claude manifested—to ‘‘over-speculate’’ as it were, 
with little factual foundation on the effect that the period, his com- 
panions, his teachers, and others had on his youth and early adult- 
hood. However, much of Blessed Claude’s writings after his ordin- 
ation are available. The author uses them to excellent advantage. 
As an historian as well as a biographer, Father Guitton has a remark- 
able facility for setting the scene for all the Jesuit’s activities: at 
Paris, at Paray-le-Monial, and especially at the English Court. The 
“Titus Oates’ Plot’’ which added many a name to the Church’s 
growing list of martyrs and resulted in Blessed Claude’s capture, 
trial, and banishment is especially well done. So too is his treatment 
of Claude as spiritual director of St. Margaret Mary and the part 
both played in the propagation of the Sacred Heart Devotion. 
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Father Guitton blends with the life of this apostle of the Sacred 
Heart the lives and thoughts of those with whom he comes in con- 
tact against the complicated political and religious background of 
the times, giving to the whole a completeness not found in any 
other biography of Blessed Claude. Father Young’s experienced 
touch guarantees a faithful and readable presentation of the life and 
era of one of the “‘too-little-known’”’ heroes of the Church. 
—JOSEPH C. VERHELLE, S.J. 


THE HOURS OF THE PASSION. By Jude Mead, C.P. Pp. 145. The 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee I, Wis. 1956. $2.85. 

The sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, for the meditative 
Christian of all ages have provided a wealth of contemplative ma- 
terial. In the Christian centuries of the Middle Ages, the devotion 
to the Passion took the form of the Horarium, or Hour-book, an 
hour-by-hour consideration from the agony in Gethsemane to Cal- 
vary. Richly illustrated, these little books formed a substantial part 
of the medieval Lenten devotion. 


Father Mead uses the Hour-book as the basis for his meditations 
on the Passion. He divides the period from Holy Thursday night 
to Good Friday afternoon into twelve “‘hours’’ presenting a theme 
suggested by that period of the Passion. The unity which this 
literary device produces makes prayerful reading or meditation simple. 
For those who wish to use the book for meditation, there are in- 
cluded, after each ‘‘Hour,’’ outlines sketched for convenience. The 
scenes are depicted in suggestive half-tones for each section, a help 
for the imagination. 


The style of the book suggests the sermon. The content which 
consists mainly of description and application is aimed rather at a 
lay audience. Father Mead explains the Gospel text, comments on 
its meaning and presses home the application for the ordinary lay- 
man. He is simple and undogmatic; he tries to point the significance 
of the “hour” in the over-all picture of the Passion for the indi- 
vidual lay-reader. 

In his introduction, Father Mead hopes that “‘the spirit of the 
Hour Books of old is caught for the reader.” The simple style, the 
symbolic employment of the timepiece, and the woodcut illustra- 
tions help him to achieve his effect-—THOMAS E. PORTER, S.J. 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

Eight-Day Retreat Based on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ig- 
natius. By Francis X. McMenamy, S.J. Edited by William J. 
Grace, S.J. If you make an eight day retreat by yourself, or if you 
wish to repeat some of the retreat meditations of an Ignatian retreat 
during the year, you will find this book excellent. It is definitely 
one of the better books of retreat meditations. Pp 218. Cloth $5.00. 
Paper $4.00. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 

The Sisters are Asking. By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. In retreats 
given by Father Herbst to sisters, he always provides a question box 
where the sisters may deposit their questions which he then answers 
in one of his conferences. In this volume he has arranged many of 
the questions he has received and the answers he has given under ten 
topics. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

Introduction to the Devout Life. By St. Francis de Sales. Newly 
translated by Michael Day, C.O. Pope Pius XI said of this book: 
“Would that this book, in the judgment of his contemporaries the 
most perfect of its kind, as at one time it was in the hands of all, 
was now read by all.’’ Our usual excuses for not reading classical 
spiritual books—they are in a language we do not understand; or 
they have been translated into English which is archaic and printed 
in small type on paper which is already yellow with age—no longer 
apply to this spiritual classic. Pp. 261. $3.00. 

All for Jesus. By Frederick William Faber, D.D. Edited and 
revised by Maurice V. Shean, C.O. This book was first published 
in 1853. It is a spiritual classic. Pourrat says of the author: ‘“‘His 
books are full of doctrine, but they are full of words as well. The 
reader is kept marking time, when he wants to get on. And then 
the digressions . . .”” The present edition aims at ‘‘preserving what 
is most valuable and essential in his teaching, at the same time re- 
lieving it of a measure of the digression and repetition unnecessary 


to his theme.”’ Pp. 254. $3.50. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. 

Try Giving Yourself Away. By David Dunn. Even religious 
who may be considered ‘‘professionals’’ in the matter of charity will 
find in this book many excellent suggestions to improve their prac- 
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tice of this primary virtue. The purpose of the author, a “‘hard- 
boiled’’ New York businessman whose name is not David Dunn, is 
not to write a treatise on charity. It is rather to teach people that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. In so doing he does cover 
the natural virtue of love of one’s neighbor very thoroughly, not 
theoretically, but practically by showing in how many countless 
ways we can help others. You will finish the reading of this book 
with a deeper realization of how far you still have to go before your 
practice of charity is all that it might be. Pp. 128. $2.95. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, New York 3. 

All or Nothing. By Murray Ballantyne. This is the story of 
a conversion written twenty-three years after the event. It was 
originally intended to smooth the path into the Church for the 
author’s nephew and God-son. It is now published in the hope 
that it may assist many others to find their way into the Church. 
Pp. 216. $3.50. 

Crippled Victory. By Josephine Burton. Anthony Burton was 
born so crippled that even his mother at first prayed that he might 
die. All the doctors consulted, and this included many specialists, 
agreed that nothing could be done for him. Yet prayer and the love 
of mother and father with medical help made of Anthony a happy 
individual able to hold his own in a thoughtless world. It makes 
inspiring reading. Pp. 144. $2.75. 

Shrines of Our Lady. By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. Illus- 
trated by Johannes Troyer. Here are brief, interesting sketches of 
forty-eight shrines of our Lady. We hope that the author will 
continue her study and give us a book soon on all the shrines. Pp. 
160. $2.75. 

Inside the Ark and Other Stories. By Caryl Houselander. Pic- 
tures by Renee George. To write interestingly for children requires 
a special talent which Caryl Houselander certainly possessed. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on making these twelve stories, 
which first appeared in the Children’s Messenger of London, Eng- 
land, available to a much wider circle of readers. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

Stories from the Old Testament from Adam to Joseph. By Piet 
Worm. This is a picture book for children illustrating Old Testa- 
ment stories. The censors for the book were the artists’ own two 
children. Every picture was drawn and redrawn until the censors 
approved of it. Children will love this book. Pp. 122. $3.00. 
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